New  Notices  (f  Archinjhob  Tilletfon^  hj  feifhop  .of  Sartm;'  London^  *7*^7# 
the  Rev.  John  Watfm^  M.  A,  '**  ''  8vo.  «  a.  The  life  of  the  naoft  ReV. 

,  "  '  ^  Dr  John  Tiliodbn.  LoM  Archbilhop 

• -JoHM  Tii.uoTaOifi'  of  Canterbury,  compiled  chic^  from 

his  original  papers,  and  letters.  By 

Born  at  Haugh-end,- fa  the  Thomas  Birdi,  D.  D.*  London,  8vo«: 

townihip  of  Sowerbj,  in  the  1753.  fecond  5*  iniert- 

pariih  of  Halifax,  under  the  .lopo- •  ed  ia  the  Biogr^hia  Britannica; 
mphical  account  of  which  town-  P«  3944*  1  (hall;  thereforei  only  take 
Slip,  I  have  already  given  the  p^-  -  iiolioe  of  what  thcfe»  a^  others^ 
gj'ce  of  his  family.  And  there  is  the  have  omitted.  *1  '  * 

lef&  reafon  to  be4>articular  about  the  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Wright,' 

a^lioQs  ot  his  life,  on  account  of  the  in  his  hiftory  of  Halifax,  p«  1 54. 
following  publications,  viz.*  *  ^the  fpeaking  of  the  difpute  rdating  to' 
life  of  the  moR  Rev.  Father  in  God-  the  Archbt(hop*s  being  baptised  in 
John  Tilloclbn,  Archbilhop  of  Can-  the  church,  fays,  ‘  1  royfrlf  have* 
lerbury,  compiled  from  the  minutes  *  twenty  times  looked  at  his  name 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  Young,  late  Dean  of  ‘  in  the  regiftcr,  and,  to  the  bt(b  of 
Salilbury*  by  F.H.M.A.  with  many  ‘  nay  remembrance,  there  were  four 
curious  memoirs,  communicate^  hy  '  others  chrtdened  the  fame  day 
the  late  right  Rev.  Gilbert,  Lord  •  with  him,  whole  names,  were  all 

^  wrote  down  in  the  fame  hand,  and 

•  Author  of  the  hiftorjr  and  anth^uitief  of  *  |amc  ink, .  without  the  lead  inter- 
parifh  ot  Hdhias  in  Iforklhire.  lineation.*  Such  an  informadon  a* 

Voii.  iV4  4  i  . 
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tliis,  one  would  think,  might  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  exadt ;  and  yet,  when 
I  fearched  the  fame  regifter,  I  found 
'  his  name  to.be  the  laft  of  feven,  who 
were*  baptized  together,  and  entered 
n  thefe  words,  ‘  Bapt.  Odtr.  3.  1630, 
John  Robert  Tillctfon,  Sourb.V 
The  following  original  letter, 
which  is  in  my  pofleffipn,  feems  not 
to  have  been  known  to  any  of  the 
compilers  of  the  Archbifliop’s  life. 

‘  For  his  much  refpeded  friend 
Mr  Roote,  att  Sorbey, 

•  are  thefe^  in  Yorkfhire, 

•  Sia, 

*  To  excufe  the  ilownes  and  infre- 

*  quency  of  writeing,  is  growne  a 

*  thing  foe  complementall  and  com- 
mon  in  the  frontifpeece  of  every 

*  letter,  that  I  have  made  choice 

*  rather  to  put  myfelfc  upon  your 

*  candor  to  frame  an  excufe  for  race, 

*  than  goe  about  my  felfe  to  doe  it. 

*  1  cannot  but  thankefully  acknow- 

*  ledge  my  engagements  to  you  for 
‘  3'our  kindnes  ihowne  to  mee,  both 
‘  when  I  was  m  the  country,  and  at 

*  other  timesj  I  (hall  not  here  let 
my  pen  run  out  into  complemental 

**  lines,  gratitude  (and  that  as  much 
^  as  may  bee)  being  all  that  I  defire 
‘  ‘to  exprefie.  As  for  our  Univerfity 
«  affayres,  things  are  as  they  was 

*  Qfo  in  originalj  before  I  came  in- 
*’  to  the  country,  only  wee  have  lede 
^  hopes  of  procuring  Mr  Thomas 

*  Goodwin  for  owr  mafter  than  wee 

*  then  had.  Wee  are  in  expedtation 

*  of  the  vLlitors  every  day,  but  what 
will  bee  done  at  their  comaiing  we 

*  cannot  guefle.  The  engagement 

*  is  either  coming  downe  hither,  or 

*  (as  Iheare)  already  come,  to  which 
^  how  foone  wee  (hall  bee  called  up- 

*  on  to  fubferibe,  wee  knowc  not;  as 
s  for  myfelfe  I  do  not  (for  prefent) 

«  at  all  fcruple  the  taking  of  it,  yet, 

’  •  becaufe  1  dare  not  confide ,  too 
^  much  to  ray  own  judgement,  or 
• .  apprehenfion  of  things,  and  bccaufe 
'  *  matters  of  fuchfcriouscoufequencc' 


*  require  no  little  caution  and  caiPf 

*  (ideration,  therefore  I  (hall  defire' 

*  you  (as  foone  as  with  convenience  i 

*  you  can)  to  retume  mee  your  optni. 

*  on  of  it  in  two  or  three  lines.  Mr 

*  Richard  Holbrooke  dafired  me  to 
‘  j)re(cnt  his  refpedfs  to  you  and  your 

*  wife,  to  whom  al£be  I  defire  you  to 

*  prefent  my  befts  refpedfs,  as  alfoc 
‘  to  your  fon,  John  Hopkinfon  and 

*  his  wife.  Noe  more,  but  your 

*  prayers  for  him  who  remaines, . 

*  Clare-Hall,  Yours,  wbilft 

*  Dec.6.i649.  Joh. Tillotson.^ 

*  What  fort  of  anfwer  was  given  to 
the  above,  does  not  appear,  but  as 
Mr  Roote,  who  at  ^at  time  was 
preacher  at  Sowerby  Chapel,  was 
one  of  the  puritans,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  not  diffuade  Mr  Til- 
iotfon  from  complying  with  that  en-. 
gagement  here  mentioned,  which 
was  an  adl  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 

•  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fuprema- 
cy,  and  was  ordered  to  be  taken  by 
every  one  who  held  either  office,  or 
benefice,  *  that  they  would  be  true 
‘  and  failbful  to  the  government  e- 
^  fiablilhment,  without  king  or  houfe 
‘  of  peers.*’  Add  to  this,  that  Mr 
Tillotfon,  who  at  that  time  was  an 
under* graduate  of  Clare-hall,  and 
very  young,  was  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Clarkfon,  tutor  there,  who  aJfo 
was  a  puritan,  and  attached  to  the 
government  then  in  being.  It  docs 
not  appear,  however,  that  Mr  Til¬ 
lotfon  long  adhered  to  the  principles, 
efpecially  the  religious  ones,  which 
he  may  have  been  fuppofed  to  have 
received  either  from  his.father  or  col¬ 
lege-tutor,  for  his  writings  breathe  a 
quite  difi’erent  fpirit  from  the  ftiff  ri¬ 
gid  fentiments  of  thofe  times;  in 
particular,  when  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  he  preached  before  his  father 
at  Sowerby  Chapel,  againft  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Calvin,  probably  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  redify  his  father’s  notions; 
and  one  Dr  Maud,  who  had  Irequent 
difputes  with  the  Archbilhop’sfathec 


Gejfner*s 

thonl  predcftination,*'  afking  him 
Jiow  he  liked  his  Ton’s  difcourfe?  the 
old  man  replied,  in  his  ufual  way 
when  he  aflTerted  any  thing  with 
eameftnefs,  ‘  I  profefs  he  done 
f  more  harit!  than  good.’ 

The  following  anecdote  was  told 
nie  by  the  late  Rev,  Mr  Tillotfon, 
fur-mafter  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  who 
had  it  from  Dr  Seeker,  when  Bilhop 
of  Oxford.  When  the  famons  Duke 
of  Buckingham  piefented  Dr  Tillot¬ 
fon  to  King  Charles  11.  after  faying, 
that  he  introduced  to  his  Majelly  the 
graved  divine  of  the  church  of  Rag¬ 
land,  he  rtepped  forward,  and  in  a 
lower  tone  faid  to  the  King,  *  And 
‘  of  fo  much  wit,  that  if  he  chofc 
«  it,  he  could  make  a  better  comedy 
*  than  ever  your  Majefty  laughed  at.’ 
'But  on  what  grounds  the  Duke  faid 
this  I  cannot  conceive ;  for  the  Doc¬ 
tor  has  left  no  fpecimen  of  this  kind 
ot  wit  behind  him.  Perhaps  he  had 
an  inclination  to  ferve  the  Dodlor, 
and  knew  that  this  was  an  edeclual 
way  to  recommend  him  to  the  King. 

It  is  commonly  faid  about  Sower- 
by,  that  Robert  Tillotfon  went  to 
London  to  fee  his  fon,  then  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  and  being  in  the  drels 
of  a  plain  countryman,  was  infulted 
by  one  of  the  dean’s  fervants,  for 
inquiring  if  John  Tillotfon  was  at 
home;  his  perfon,  however,  being 
deferibed  to  the  dean,  he  immediate¬ 
ly  went  to  the  door,  and  in  the  light 
of*  his  fervants  fell  down  upon  his 
knees  to  afk  blelling  of  the  liranger. 

The  Autumml  Mornings  an  Idyl  hy  Gef- 

ner* 

LREADY  had  the  fun’s  rays 
gilded  the  fummit  of  the 
mountains,  and  proclaimed  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  faireft  of  autumnal 
days,  when  Milon  placed  himfelf  at 
his  window.  The  fiin  then  Ihone 
through  the  branches  of  the  vine, 
whofe  verdure,  mix’d  with  purple 
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and  Aurora,  form’d  over  the  window 
a  ihady  arbour,  that  lightly  waved 
to  the  morning’s  gentle  gale.  The 
Iky  was  ferene;  a  fca  of  vapours  co¬ 
vered  the  valley.  The  higheft  hills, 
crowned  withfmoaking  cottages,  and  * 
with  the  party  colpured  garb  of 
autumn,  rofe.  like  idands,  by  the 
power  of  the  fun’s  .rays,  out  of  the 
bofom  of  that  fea.  The  trees,  load¬ 
ed  with  ripening  fruits,  prefented  to 
the  eye  a  linking  mixture  of  a  thou- 
faiid  lhades  of  gold  and  purple,  with 
Ibme  remains  of  verdure.  Milon,  in 
fweat  extafy,  fuffered  his  light  to 
wander  through  the  vail  extent. 
Sometimes  he  heard  far  oflF,  fometimes 
more  near,  the  joyous  bleating  of 
the  Iheep,  the  flutes  of  the  fhepherds,* 
and  the  warbiings  ot  the  birds,  that 
by  turns  puriued  each  other  on  the 
floating  gales,  or  died  away  in  the 
vapours  of  the  valley.  Plunged  in 
profound  contemplacion,  tor  a  long 
time  he  Hood  raotionlefs;  then,  fired 
with  a  fudden  tranfport  of  divine 
enthufiaim,  he  feized  his  lyre,  that 
hung  againfl  the  wall,  and  thus  he 
lung. 

‘  Grant,  O  grant  me,  Gods!  the 
power  to  exprcls  my  tranfports  and 
my  gratitude,  in  liyinus  worthy  of 
you  !  Full  blown  nature  now  Ihines' 
forth  in  ail  her  charms;  her  riches 
Ihe  protufely  pours  around;  mirth 
and  fcllivity  reign  throughout  the 
plains.  The  prolperous  year  fmiies 
in  our  vines,  and  orchards.  How 
beautiful  appears  this  vail  campaign  ! 
How  delightful  the  variegated  drefs 
of  autumn  1’ 

Happy  the  man  whofe  heart  feels 
no  remorfe,  who,  with  his  lot  con¬ 
tented,  frequently  enjoys  the  delight 
of  doing  good.  The  fercaicy  of  the 
morning  invites  liiin  to  new  joy« 
His  days  are  full  of  happinets;  and  ' 
night  finds  him  in  the  arms  of  the  . 
iweetell  llumbers.  His  mind  is  for 
ever  open  to  the  impreffions  of  plea- 
fure  !  The  various  beauties  of  the 


fenfons  inchant  him ;  and  he  alone  of  fnow  hide  the  face  of  all  the  coiab 
enjoys  all  the  bounties  of  nature.  try  from  my  view,' (hut  up  with  thee, 
But  doubly  biefs’d  is  he  who  my  Daphne  I  I  feel,  1  more  fenfibly, 
(hares  his  happinefs  with  a  compm-  feel  that  thou  art  all  to  me:  And 
nion  formed  by  Virtue  and  the  you,  my  lovely  infants  I  crown  my 
Graces :  '\Yith  one  like  thee,  my  be-  felicity ;  adorned  with  all  the  graces 
loved  Daphne.  Since  Hymen  has  of  your  mother,  you  are  to  us  an 
united  our  deftinies,  there  is  no  fe-  earned  of  heaven’s  unbounded  fa- 
licity  that  is  more*  delightful  to  me.  voufs.  The  firft  words  that  Daphne 
Yes^  fince  Hymen  has  united  onr  taught  jou  to  lifp,  was,  that  you 
deftinies,  they  are  like  the  concord  loved  me:  health  and  gaily  fmile  ia 
of  two  dutes,  whpfe  pure  and  fwcet  all  your  features,  and  Iwect  compla- 
accents  repeat  the  fame  air.  Who-  cency  (hines  already  in  your  eyes: 
ever  hears  ^em  is  penetrated  with  You  aye  the  joy  of  our  youth,  and 
joy.  Did  my  eyes  ever  exprefs  a  der  your  profperity  will  be  the  comfort 
(ire  that  thou  didd  not  accomplifh  ?  of  our  latter  days.  When  returning 
Have  I  ever  taded  any  happinefs  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  or  from 
that  thou  didd  not  augment?  Did  guarding  my  dock,  you  mecc  me  at 
any  care  ever  purfue  me  to  thy  arms  the  cottage  door  with  cries  of  joy; 
that  thou  didd  not  difpel,  as  the  verr  when  hanging  on  my  knees  you  re> 
naj  fun  difpels  the  fogs  ?  Yes,  my  ceivc,  with  the  tranfports  of  inno- 
fpoufe,  the  day  that  I  condudled  thee  cence,  the  trifling  j>rerents  of  fruits, 
to  my  cottage,  I  faw  all  the  joys  of  that  1  have  gathered,  or  the  little  in¬ 
life  attend  thy  train,  and  join  them-  druments  that  I  .have  made  while 
fclves  to  our  houfhold  gods,  there  tending  my  flocks,  to  form  your 
fpr  eyer  to  remain.  Domedic  order  haijds,  as  yet  too  feeble  to  culture 
and  elegance,  fortitude  and  joy,  pre-  the  garden  or  the  field ;  Gods  !  how 
fide  over"  al)  pur  labours,  and  the  does  the  fwcet  fimplicity  of  your 
gods  vouchfafe  tp  blefs  thy  under-  joys  delight  me!  In  my  *  tranfpprt, 
^kings.  O  Daphne,  1  rufh  to  thy  arms,  that 

Since  thou  had  been  the  felicity  of  open  to  embrace  me;  then  with  what 
my  heart,  fince  thou  had  been  mine,  an  enchanting  grace  you  kils  away 
O  Daphne  !  all  that  furrounds  me  is  the  tears  of  joy  that  flow  from  my 
become  more  pleafing  to  my  fight;  eyes  ! 

profperity  has  reded  on  my  cottage.  While  he. thus  fiing.  Daphne  enr 
and  dwells  among  my  flocks,  my  tered,  holding  in  each  arm  an  in¬ 
plantations,  and  niy  harveds.  Each  fant,  more  beautiful  than  Love  him*, 
day’s  labour  is  a  new  pleafure,  and  felf.  The  morning,  bathed  in  re- 
when  I  return  fatigued  to  this  peace-  fplendent  dew,  is  not.fo  charming  as 
fill  roof,  how  delightfully  am  I  fo-  was  Daphne,  while  tears  of  joy  ran 
laced  by  thy  tender  a  fliduity!  Spring  down  her  cheeks.  O  my  level  ftt 
now  appears  more  joyous,  fumroer  fighing  faid,  how  happy  am  I !.  We 
andautumnmorerich.and  when  win-  ,  are  come,  O  we  are  come,  to  thank 
ter  covers  our  habitation  with  its  thee  for  thy  tender  love.  At  tbefc 
hoary  frod,  then,  before  the  glow-  words  he  clal'p’d  the  lovely  infants 
ing  §rc,  dated  by  thy  fide,  I  enjoy  and  their  mother  in  his  arms  ;  lod  in 
in  the  roidd  of  the  mod  tender  cares  delight,  they  could  not  fpeak.  Ah) 
and  pleafing  converfe,  the  delicious  he  who  at  that  indant  had  feen  tbefn» 
pleafure  of  domedic  tranquility.  Let  mud  fure  have  felt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ijiortli  wind  rage,  and  let  dorms  his  heart,  that  the  virtuous  man 
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Letters'of  the  laie^Rev\  Mr  Laurence  Sterne* 


fijemotrs  of  the  Life  and  Famil}  o/'Mr 
'  Sterhe,  •written  bjt  him^eif\  a  fe^m 

years  before  his  deaths  at  the  requefi 

of  his  daughter  Mift  Lydia  Sterne*  * 

OGEI^  STERNE,  (grandfon 
to  Archbiibop-  Sterne)  lieute- 
nHnt  in  Handalkic-s  regiment,  was 
married  to  Agnes  Herbert,  widow  of 
a  captain  of  a  good  family : .  Her  fa- 
mil  f  name  was  (I  believe)  Nuttie, 
though, upon  rccolIedion,ihat  wasthe 
name  of  her  father  in-law,  who  was  a 
noted  futtler  in  Flanders,  in  Queen 
Anne’s  wars,*  whercw  my  father  mar¬ 
ried  his  wife’s  daughter  (N,  3.  he 
was  in  debt  to  him)  which  was  in 
September  25.  I7ir»  Old  Style.— 
This  N attic  had  a  fon  by  my  grand¬ 
mother,  a  fine  perfoii  of  a  man,  but. a 
gracelefs  whelp;  what  became  ol  him 
1  know  not.  The  family  (if  any  left), 
live  now  at  Clonmel  in  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  at  which  town  I  was  bom 
November  24th,  1713,3  few  days 
after  my  mother  arrived  from  Dun- 
-kirk.  M  y  birih-day  was  ominous  to  my 
poor  father,  whp  was,  the  day  after 
our  arrival,  with  many  other  brave 
officers,  broke,  and  fent  adrift  into  the 
wide  world  with  a  w’ife  and  two’chii- 
dren,  the  elder  of  which  was  Mary  ; 
ihe  was  born  in  LiOe  in  French  Flan¬ 
ders,  July  the  loth,  1712  New  Style. 
This  child  was  molt  unfortunate ; 
fhe  married  one  Weemans  in  Dublin, 
who  ufed  her  moft  unmercifully,  fpent 
his  fubdance,  became  a  bankrupt, 
and  left  my  poor  filler  to  Ihift  for 
ijierfcif,  which  file  was  able  to  do  but 
tor  a  few  months;  for  the  'went  to  a 
friend’s  houfe  in  the  country,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  She  was  a 
mod  beauiiful  woman,  of  a  fine  fi¬ 
gure,  and  deierved  a  better  fate. 

The  regiment,  in  which  my  father 
ierved,  being  broke,  he  left  Ii'claud 

•  Now  Mrs  Medalle.  It  was  her  for¬ 
tune  to  marry  a  Ficuch  gcuu^man  oi'  that 
Ramc. 


as  fbon  as  I  was  aUe  to  be  tarried,  with 
the  red  of  his  "family,  and  came  to 
the  family'  feat  at  Elrington,  near 
York,  where  his  mother  liveds  She  was 
daughttf  to  Sir'  Roger  Jaques,  and 
an  heirefs.  There  we  fojourned  for 
about  ten  months,  when  the  fegi-  ^ 
ment  was  edabliihed,  and  our  houie* 
hold  decamped  with  bag  and  bag- 
gagefor  Dublin.  Within  a' month  of 
our  arrival,  my  father  left  us,  being 
ordered  to  Exeter,  where,  in  a  fad 
winter,  my  mother  and  her  two' chil¬ 
dren  followed  him,  travelling  from 
Liverpool  by  land  to  Plymouth. 

In  twelve  months  we  were  all  fent 
back  to  Dublin.  My  mother,  with, 
three  of  us,  (for  file  laid  in  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  of  a  boy,  Jorani),  took  fhip 
at  Bridol,  for  Ireland,  and  had  a 
narrow  clcape  from  being  cad  away 
by  a  leak  ipringmg  up  in  the  Yed^ 
Ac  length,  after  many  perils,’ and 
druggies,  we  got  to  Diibliu*  TTicpb 
my  lather  took  a  large  houfe,  fur- 
nillied  it,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half’s 
time  fpeiit  a  great  deal  of  money. 
In  the  year  171^, all  unhinged  again; 
the  regiment  was  ordered,  with  ma¬ 
ny  others,'  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in 
order  to  embark  for  Spain  in  the 
Vigo  expediiiou.  We  accooi^anied  . 
the  regiment,  and  were  driven  into 
Milford  Haven,  but  landed  at  Brif- 
tol,  from  thence  by  land  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  again,  and  to  the  Hie  of 
Wight,'  where  I  remember  we  daid 
encamped  feme  time  before  the 
embarkation  of  the  trck>ps,'(in  this 
expedition  from  Bridol  to  Hamp- 
Ihire  we  loll  poor  J-oranv,  a  pretty 
bo7,fouryears  old,  of  the  fmali  pox). 
My  mother,  fider,  and  myielf,  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Ille  of  •  Wight  during 
the  Vigo  expedition,  and  until  the 
regiment  had  got  back  to  Wicklow 
iu  Ireland,  from  whence  my  father 
fent  for  Us.  We  hud  poor  Jorum’s 
lofs  supplied  during  cur  day  in  the 
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Me  of  Wight,  by  the  birth  of  a  girl, 
Anne,  bom  Septecnber  the  23d  1719. 
This  pretty  bloifom  fell  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  in  the  barracks  of  Dub¬ 
lin;  (he  was,  as  I  well  remember,  of 
a  fine  delicate  frame,  hot  made  to- 
lafl  long,  as  were  mofi  .  of  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  babes.  We  embarked  for 
Dublin,  and  had  all  been  call  away 
by  a  mod  violent  dorm;  but,  through 
the  intercefiions  of  my  mother,  the 
captain  was  prevailed  upon  to  turn 
back  into  Wales,  where  we  daid  a 
month,  and  at  length  got  into  Dub* 
lin,  and  travelled  by  land  to  Wicklow, 
'where  my  father  had  for  fome  weeks 
given  us  over  for  lod.  ' 

Welived  in  the  barracks  at  Wick¬ 
low,  one  year,  ( 1 720)  when  Devijeher 
(fo  called  after  Colonel  Devijeher,) 
was  bom ;  from  thence  we  decamped 
today  half  a  year  with  Mr  Fetherdon, 
a  cleryman,  about  feven  miles  from 
Wicklow,  who  being  a^ relation  of 
my  mother’s,  invited  us  to  his  par- 
ibnage  at  Animo.  It  was  in  this  pa- 
rifli,  during  our  day,  that  1  had  that 
wonderful  efcape  ia  falling  through 
a  mill-race  whild  the  mill  was  going, 
and  of  being  taken  up  unhurt.  The 
dory  is  incredible,  but  known  tor 
truth  in  all  that  part  of  Ireland, 
where  hundreds  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  docked  to  fee  me.  From  hence 
we  followed  the  regiment  to  Dublin, 
where  we^  lay  in  the  barracks  a  year. 
Jn  this  year,  1 72 1, 1  learned  to  write, 
&c. 

The  vegiment  was  ordered,  in 
1722,  to  Carrickfergus  in  the  north 
of  Ireland ;  we  all  decamped,  but  got 
no  further  than  Drogheda;  thence 
ordered  to  Mullengar,  forty  miles 
wed,  where  by  Providence  we  Hum¬ 
bled  upon  a  kind  relation,  a  collate¬ 
ral  defcendant  from  Archbilhop 
Sterne,  who  took  us  ail  to  his  cadle 
and  kindly  enreated  us  for  a  year, 
and  fent  us  to  the  regimipat  at  C^r- 


rickfergus,  loaded  with  kindncflcsj 
&c.  A  mod  meful  and  tediousjourney 
had  we  all,  in  March,  to  Carrickfer¬ 
gus,  where  we  arrived  in  fix  or  feven 
days.  Little  Devijeher  here  died  ;  he 
was^thrce  years  old;  he  hid  been  left 
behind  at  nurfe  at  a  farm  houfe  near 
Wicklow,  but  was  fetched  to  us  by 
my  father;  the  lummer  after  another 
child  fent  to  fill  his  place,  Suian ; 
this  babe  too  left  us  behind  in  this 


weary  journey. 

The  autumn  of  that  year,  or  the 
fpring  afterwards,  (I  forget  which), 
my  father  got  leave  of  his  Colonel  to 
fix  me  at  fchool,  which  he.  did  near 
Halifax,  with  an  able  mader ;  with 
whom  I  daid  fome  time,  till  by  God’s 
care  of  me,  my  •  couiin  Sterne,  of 
Elvington,  became  a  father  to  me 
and  fent  me  to  the  univerfity,  6cc. 
6cc. 

To  purfue  the  thread  of  our  dory, 
my  father’s  regiment  was  the  year 
after  ordered  to  Londonderry,  where 
another  fider  was  brought  forth 
Catherine,  dill  living,  but  mod  un 
happily  eilranged  from  me  by  my 
uncle’s  wickednefs,  and  her  own  fol¬ 
ly.  From  this  dacion  the  regiment 
was  fent  to  defend  Gibraltar^,  at  the 
fiege,  where  my  father  was  run 
through  the  body  by  Captain  Phil 
.lips,  in  a  duel,  (the  quarrel  begun  a 
bout  a  goofe.)  With  much  ditficulty 
he  furvived,  though  with  an  impared 
conltitution,  which  was  not  able  to 
withdand  thehardihips  it  was  put  to; 
for  he  was  fent  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  foon*  fell  by  the  country  fever, 
which  took  away  his  fenfcs  find, 
and  made  a  child  of  him,  and  then, 
in  a  month  or  two^  walking  about 
continually  without  complaining,  till 
the  moment  he  fat  down  in  an  arm 
chair,  and  breathed  his  lad,  which 
was  at  Port  Antonia,  on  the  north 
of  the  iiland. 

My  father  was  a  little  fmart  man, 
active  to  the  lad  degree,  in  all  exee«^ 
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'  I 

i  cifes,  moft  patient  of  fatigue  and 
difappointments,  of  which  it  pleafed 
Cod  to  give  him  full  meafurc.  He 
I  was  in  his  temper  fomew^hat  rapid, 

'  and  hafty,  but  of  a  kindly,  fweet  dif- 
pofition,  void  of  all  dcfign ;  and  fo 
innocent  in  his  own  intentions,  that 
he  fufpeded  no  .one;  fo  that  you 
might  have  cheated  him  ttn  times  in 
a  day,  if  nine  had  not  been  fuf* 
ficient  for  your  purpofe.  My  poor 
I  father  died  in  March  1731. 
j  I  remained  at  Halifax  till  about 
i  the  letter  end  of  that  year,  and  can¬ 
not  omit  mentioning  this  anecdote 
of  myfelf,  and  fchoolmktler;  he  had 
had  the  cteling  of  the  fchool-room 
new  white-walhed;  the  ladder  remain¬ 
ed  there ;  I  one  unlucky  day  mounted 
it,  and  wrote  with  a  brulh,  in  large 
capital  letters,  LAU.  STERNE,  for 
^  which  the  ulher  feverely  w^hipped  me. 
My  mafter  was  very  much  hurt  at  this, 
and  faid, before  me,  that  never  Ihould 
that  name  be  effaced  ;  for  I  was  a 
bgy  of  genius,  and  he  was  fure  I 
(hould  come  to  preferment.  This  ex- 
*  predion  made  me  forget  the  ftripes 
I  had  received.  In  the  year  1732,  niy 
coufin  fent  me  to  the  univerfity, 
where  I  (laid  fome  time.  *Twas 
there  that  I  commenced  a  friend Ihip 
.with  Mr  H.  *  which  has  been  moft 
lafting  on  both  fides. 

I  then  came  to  York,  and  my  un¬ 
cle  got  me  the  living  of  Sutton;*  and 
at  York  1  became  acquainted  with 
your  mother,  and  courted  her  for 
two  years.  She  owned  ihe  liked  me; 
but  thought  herlclf  not  rich  enough, 
or  me  too  poor,  to  be  joined  toge¬ 
ther.  She  went  to  her  filter’s  in  S— , 
and  I  wrote  to  her  often.  1  believe 
then  Ihe  wa^  partly  determined  to 
,  have  me,  but  would  not  fay  fo.  At  lier 
return  (he  fell  intoaconfumption,  and 
one  evening  that  1  was  litting  by  her 
with  an  almoft  broken  heart  to  fee 
her  fo  ill,  Ihe  laid,  ‘  my  dear  Lawry, 

*  Mr  Hall,  probably  the  iogeuious  anthor  of 
the  Crazy  Talcs. 


I  can  never  be  yonr’s,  for  1  verily. be¬ 
lieve  I  have  not  long  to  live ;  but  I 
have  left  you  every  (hilling  of  my  for¬ 
tune;*  upon  that  he  (hewed  me  her 
will.  This  generofity  overpowered  me. 
It  pleafed  God  that  ^(he  recovered^ 
and  I  married  her  in  the  1741-  . 

My  -uncle  and  myfelf  wire  then 
upon  very  good  terms ;  for  he  foon 
got  me  the  Prebendary  of  York.  But 
he  quarrelled  with  me  afterwards,  • 
becaufe  I  would  not  write  paragraphs 
in  the  news  papers ;  though  he  was 
a  party-man,  I  was  not,  and  detefted 
fuch; dirty  work ;  thinking  it  beneath 
me:  From  that  period, he  became  my 
bittereft  enemy. 

By  my  wife’s  means  I  got  the 
living  of  Still ington.  A  friend  of 
her’s  in  the  foath  had  promifed 
her,  that,  if  (be  married  a  cler¬ 
gyman  in  Yorkftiire,  when  the  living 
became  vacant,  he  would  make  her  ' 
‘  a  compliment  of  it.  I  remained 
near  twenty  years  at  Sutton,  doing 
duty  at  both  places;  I  had  then  very 
good  health.  Books,  painting,  fid¬ 
dling,  and  (hooting  were  my  amufe- 
ments.  As  to  the /Squire  of  the  pa¬ 
ri  ih,  I  cannot  fay  we  were  upon  a 
very  friendly  footing;  but  at  Stilling- 
ton,  the  family  of  the  C— -s  Ihew- 
ed  us  every  kindnefs.  \lt  was  moft  tru- 
ly  agreeable  to  be  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  an  amiable  family,  who, 
were  ever  cordial  friends. 

.  In  the  year  1760,  I  took  a  houfe 
at  York  for  your  mother  and  your- 
.  felf,  and  went  up  to  London  to  pub- 
liih  my  two  firft  volumes  of  Shandyl 

In  that  year  Lord  F - prelented 

me  with  the  curacy  of  Coxwould,  a 
fweet  retirement  in  comparifon  of 
Sutton.  In  fixty-two  I  went  to 
France  before  the  peace  was  conclu¬ 
ded  ;  and  you  both  followed  me.  I 
left  you  both  in  France  ;  and  in  two 
years  after  I  went  to  Italy  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  my  health  ;  aud  when  I 
called  upon  you,  I  tried  to  engage 
your  molkcr  to  return  to  England^ 
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•with  me ;  -fhe  and  yonrfelf  arc  at  rogue  !  than  you  will  do.  This  UsU 
length  cotne,  and  I  have. hid  the  m-  ron  is  one  of  the  moft  learned  no^e. 
expreffible  joy  of  feeing  my  girl  eve-  men  here,  the  great  prote^or  of  wits^ 
ry  thing  I  wilhed  her.  and  the  Scavaiis  who  are  no  wits* 

I  have  fet  down  thcfe  particulars  keeps  open  houfe  three  days  a  week; 
i^lating  ^o.  family,  and  felf,  for  his  houfe  is  now,  as  )K>iirs  was  to 
my  Lydia,  .  in  cafe  hereafter  (he  me,  my  own.  He  lives  at  great  ex- 
might  have  a  curiofity,  or  a  kinder  pence.  'Twas  an  odd  incident  whe^ 
motive^  to  know  them.  I  was  introduced  to  .the  Count  de 

BHfic,  which  I  was  at  his  defire,  I 
letters.  frovi^V arts  U  Mr  Garrick;  found  him.  reading  Triftram.  This' 
hy  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Laurence  grandee  does  me  great  honours,  and 
Sterne  ♦.  gives  me  leave  to  go  a  private  way 

thro’  his  apartments  into  the  palaii 

To  D - G - *  Ef<i;  royal,  to  view  the  Duke  of  Orleans’ 

My  dear  friend,  ^  Paris,  fan,  1762.  colledtions.  Every  day  I  have  time,^f 
Think  not  that  beraufe  1  have  have  been  at  the  Dolors  of  Sor- 
been  a  fortnight  in  this  metropolis  bonne.  1  hope  in  a  fortnight  to  break 
without  writing  to  you,  that  there-  through,  or  rather  from  the  delights 
fore  I  have  not  had  you  and  Mrs  of'this  .placci  which^  in  the  fcaveirvi* 
G.  a  hundred  times  in  my  head  and  vr^,  exceeds  all.  the  .places,  1  believci 
heart.  Heart !  yes,  yes,  fay  you,  but  in  this  feftion  ot  the  globe< 

1  muft  not  waft  paper  in  badinage  this  I  am  goings  when  this  letter  13 
p<^,  whatever  I  do  the  next.  Well  !  wrote,'  with  Mr  Fox,  and  Mr  Mac- 
here  I  am,  my  friend,  as  much  im-  cartney,to  Verfaillcs-  The  nextmorn* 
proved  in  my  health  for  the  time,  as  ing  I  wait  upon  Monf.  Titon^  in 
ever  your  friendlhip  could  wifh,  or  at  company  with  Mr  Maccartney,  whd 
Icaft  your  faith  give  credit  to.  By  the  is  known  to  him,  to  deliver  youi' 
bye,  I  am  fomewhat  worfe  in  my  in  -  commands.  I  have  bought  you  the 
telleduals  ;  for  my  head  is  turned  pamphlet  upon  theatrical,  or  rather 
round  with  what  1  fee,  and  the  un-  tragical  declamation.  I  bought  a- 
expeded  honour  1  have  met  with  nother  in  verfe,  worth  reading,  and 
here.  •  Triftram  was  almoft  as  much  you  will  receive  them,  with  what  1 
known  here  as  in  London,  at  leaft  a-  can  pick  up  this  week,  by  a  iervant 
mong  your  men  of  condition  and  of  Mr  Hodges,  who  he  is  fending 
learning,  and  has  got  me  introduced  back  to  England.  ♦  . 

into  fo  many  circles  (*tis  comme  a  1  was  lalt  night  with  Mr  Fox  ta 
Lofidres.)^  1  have  juft  now  a  fort-  fee  Madl.  Clairon,  in  Jphigene.  She  is 
night’s  dinners  and  I  uppers  upon  my  extremely  great.  Would  to  God  you 
haods.^  My  appKcaiion  to  the  Count  had  one-  or  two  like  her. .  What  a 
de.Choifeul  goes  on  fwiramingly;  for  luxury,  to  fee  you  with  one  of  fuch 
not  only  Mr  Pelleticrc,  (who,  by  the  power,  in  the  fame  interefting  fccne* 
bye  fends  ten  thoufand  civilities  to  But  ’tis  too  much.  Ah  !  Prcvillc  ! 
you,  and  Mrs  G.)  has  undertaken  my  thou  art  Mercury  himfclf.  By  virtue 
affair;  but  the  Count  de  Limbourgh,  of  taking  a  couple  of  boxes,  wfl 
the  Baron  d’Holbach,  has  offered  any  have  befpoke  this  week  the  French* 
Security  for  the  inoffenfivencfs  of  tny  main  in  London,  in  which  Previllc  is 
behaviour  in  France;  ’tis  more,  you  to  fend  us  home  to  fupper,  all  happ^t 

1  mean  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  Eng* 
^  From  a  colle^ton  of  letters  to  his  moft  lifh  of  diftin^ion,  who  are  now  hcrSi 
intimate  friend#,  juft  pttblifhcd  by  bit  daugb-  ^nd  live  well  with  cach  Other, 
ter  Mrs  Medaile. 
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«  tinder  great  obligations  thefe  tranfports of  enthu&arm  !  A  pro* 

!  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  has  behaved  in  eve-  pos,  the  whole  city,  of  Paris  is  5^- 
ry  rcfpeft  to  me  like  a  man  of  good  njuitched  with  the  comic  opera,  and  if 
breeding,  and  good  nature.  In  a  it  was  not  for  the  affair  of  the  Je« 
poft  or  two  I  will  write  again.  Foley  fuits,  which  takes  up  one  half  of  our 
is  an  honeft  foul.  I  could  write  fix  talk,  the  comic  opera  would  have  it 
volumes  of  what  has  paffed  comical-  ajl.  It  is  a  tragical  nuifince  in  all 
Jy  in  this  great  fcene,  fincc  thefe  laft  companies  as  it  is,  and  was  ,it  not  for 
foiirtc#h  daysl  But  more  of  this  fome  fuddcn  ftarts  and  dafhes  of 
hereafter.  We  are  ail  going  into  Shandeifm,  which  now  and  then 
mourning;  nor  you,  nor  hjrs  G.  either  breaks  the  thread,  or  entangles 
would  know  me,  if  you  met  me  in  it  fo,  that  the  devil  himfelf  would 
my  remife.  Blefs  you  both  !  Service  be  puzzled  in  winding  it  olF^.  I  fiioulJ 
to  Mrs  Denis.  Adieu,  adieu,  S,  die  a  martyr.  This,  by  the  I 

never  wii|.  .  ,  “ 

'  To  D.  G— rr-rr— ,  Eft};  ‘  I  fcnd  you  over  fome  of  thefe 

#Dear  G.  Paris,  March  19.  1762,  comic  oppras  by  the  bearer,  with  the 
*  This  will  be  put  into  your  hands  Salio/i,  a  fa  tire.  The  French  comedy, 
by  Dr  Shippen,  a  phyfician,  who  has  I  feldora  vifit  it.  They  av^  fcarce 
bcenherefome  time  with  MifsPoyntz,  any  thing  but  tragedies.  And  the. 
and  is  this  moment  fecting  off  for  Clarion  is  great,  and  Madlle.  Dit- 
.yo'ur  metropolis;  fd  I  fnatch  the  op-  mclbil,  in  fome  places,  ftill  greater 
portunity  of  writing  to  you  and  my  than  her.  Yet  I  cannot  bear  preach-^ 

kind  friend  MrsG - .  1  fee  nothing  ing.  I, fancy  I  got  a  forfeit  of  it  in 

like  her  here,  and  yet  I  have  been  my  younger  days.  There  is  a  trage- 
introduced  to  one  half  of  their  beft  dy  to  be  damned  to-night.  Peace  be 
goddeffes,  and  in.  a  month  more  fhall  with  it,  and  the  gentle  brain  vrhich 
be  admitted  to  the  Ihrines  of  the  made  it !  1  have  ten  thoufand  things 
other  half.  But  I  neither  worihip,  to  tell  you,  1  cannot  write.  I  do  a 
or  fall  (fhuch)  upon  my  knees  before  thoufand  things  which  cut  no  figure, 
them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  but  in  the  doing.  And,  as  in  London, 
converted  many  unto  Shandeifm.  For  I  have  the  honour  of  having  done 
*  be  it  known,  I  Shandy  it  away  fifty  and  faid  a  thoufand  things  i  never 
times  more  than  I  was  ever  wont,  did  or  dreamed  of;  and  yet  I  dream 
talk  more  nonfenfe  than  ever  you  abundantly,  if  the  devil  ItooJ  behind 
heard  me  talk  in  your  days,  and  to  me  in  the  lhape  of  a  courier,  I  could 
all  forts  of  people,  ^li  ie  diable  eji  not  write  fader  than  1  do,  having 
ce  homme  ia?  faid  Ghoifeul,  t’other  five  letters  more  to  difpatcii  by  the 
day.  Ce  Chevalier  Shandy.  You’ll  fame  gentleman;  lie  is  going  iii- 
thinkme  as  vain  as  a  devil,  was  I  to  to  another  feilion  of  the  globe,  and 
tell  you  the  reft  of  the  dialogue,  when  he  has  feea  you,  he  will  depart 
Whether  the  bearer  knows  it  or  no,  in  peace. 

I  know  not,  ’1  will  ferve  up  after  The  duke  of  Orleans  has  fuffered 
fupper,  in  Southampton-ftreet,  a-  my  portrait  to  be  added  to  the  num- 
mongft  other  fmall  difhes,  after  the  her  of  fome  odd  men  in  his  colle<ftion ; 
fatigues  of  Richard  the  lli..0  God !  and  a  gentleman  w:io  lives  with  him 
they  have  nothing  here,  which  gives  has  taken  it  mod:  cxprefiively  at  full 
the  nerves  fo  fmart  a  blow,  as  thofe  length,  I  purpofe  to  obtain  an  etch- 
great  charaflersin  the  hands  of  G — I  ing  of  it,  and  to  fend  it  you.  Your 
But  I  forgot  I  am  writing  to  the  man  prayer  for  me  of  refy  healthy  is  heard, 
himfelf.  The  devil  take  (as  he  will)  If  T  ftay  here  for  thre^  or  four 
VoL.  ‘IV-  A  K 


-  comedies  and  operas  again.  YonrVlJ 
, ,  hear  never  flourifted  more.  Heiti 

-  the  comic  actors  were  never  fo  low, 

.  The  tragedians  hold  up  their  heads, 

in  all  fenfes.  I  have  known  one  liule\ 
fupport  the  theatrical  world, 
upon  his  fhoul- 
but  Preville  can't  do  half  as 
much  here,  tho*  madam Claironuands 
and  fets  her  back'  to  his. 
She  is  very  great,  however,  and 
highly  imprgved  fince  you  faw  her. 
She  alfo  fupports  her  dignity  at 

lie  day  every 
w  hen  Ihe  gives  to  eaty  (as 
hyperbolized.  And  if  they  fay  here)  to  all  that  arc  hungry 
but  fimply  pleafed,  *tis  and  dry. 


To  the  lame.  man  f 

MydearG.  Paris, April  lo.  1762.  like  a  David  Atlas, 

I  fnatch  the  occalion  of  Mr  ders; 

Wilcox  (the  lale  bifhop  of  Rochef- 
ter’s  fon)  leaving  this  place  for  Eng-  by  him 
land,  to  write  to  you,  and  I  inclofe  ^  * 
it  to  Hall,  who  will  put  it  into  your 
hand,  jjcffibly  behind  the  feenes.  I 

hear  no  news  of  you,  or  your  enifire,  table,  and  has  her  publ 
I  would  .have  faid  kingdom.  But  here  Thurfday, 

every  thing  is  *  . .  * 

a  woman  is 

jefuis  ckarp:ee.  And  if  fhe  is  charm-  You  are  much  talked  of  here, 
ed, ’tis  nothing  lefs,  than  that  (he  is  •  and  much  expeded  as  foon  as  the 
t7-(h*d.  And  when  ravi-fh’d,  (which  peace  will  let  you.  Thefe  two  laft 
may  happen)  there  is  nothing  left  for  days  you  have  happened  to  cngrols 
her  but  to  fly  to  the  other  world  for  a  the  whole  converfation  at  two  great 
metaphor,  and  fwear,  qu'elle  etoit  houfes  where  I  was  at  dinner.  'Tis 
toute  extafiee.  Which  mode  of  fpeak-  the  greateft  problem  in  nature,  in. 
ing,  is,  by  the  by,  here  creeping  in-  this  meridian,  that  one  and  the  fame 
to  ufc;  and  there  is  fcarcc  a  woman  man  (hould  pofTefs  fuch  tragic  and 
who  underftands  the  bon  ton^  but  is  comic  powers,  and  in  fuch  an  eqni* 
feven  times  in  a  day  in  downright  librio,  as  to  divide  the  world  for 
extafy.  That  is,  the  devil  is  in  her,  which  of  the  two  nature  intended 
by  a  fmall  miftake  of  one  word  him: 

for  the  other.  .  Now',  where  am  I  Crcbillon  has  made  a  convention 
got?  .  with  me,  which,  if  he  is  not  too 

I  have  been  thefe  two  days  read-  lazy,  will  be  no  bad  petjijlage.  As 
ing  a  tragedy,  given  me  by  a  lady  of  foon  as  1  get  to  Thouloule,  he  has  a- 
talents,  to  read  and  conjedlurc  if  it  greed  to  v/rite  me  an  expolfulatory 
would  do  for  you.  *Tis  from  the.  letter  upon  the  indecorums  of  1'. 
plan  of  Diderot,  and  poiTibly  half  a  Shandy,  vhich  is  to  be  anfwercd  by 
tranflation  of  it:  The  natural  Son,  recrimination  upon  the  liberties  in  his 
or,  the  Triumph  of  Virtue,  in  five  own  worksl  Thefe  are  to  be  printed 
ach.  It  has  too  mjuch  fentimentin  it,  together.  Crebilion  againll  Sterne; 
(at  lead  for  me),  the  fpeeches  too  Sterne  againft  Crebillon.  The  copy 
long,  and  favour  too  much  of  to‘be  fold,  and  the  money  equally 

ir.g.  This  may  be  a  fecond  rcafon,  divided.  This  is  good  Swifs-policy. 
It  is  not  to  my  tafte.  ’i  is  all^love,  I  am  recovered  greatly,  and  if  I 
love.  Icvc,  throughout,  •  witl.'out  could  Ipend  one  whole  winter  at 
much ■  feparation  in  the  character;  Thouloufe,  I'ihould  be  fortified  in 
fo*l  fear  it  would  not  do  for  your  my  inner  man,  beyond  all  danger  of 
(lage,  and  perhaps  for  the  very  rca-  relapfing.  -A  lad  althma  my  daugh- 
fen  which  recommends  it  to  a  French  ter  has  been  martyred  with  thefe  thi;cc 
one.  After  a  vile  fufpenfion  of  three  winters,  but  mollly  this  lafi,  makes 
Vecks,  ,  w*c  are  beginning  v/ith  our  it,  1  fear,  nccefiaiy  Ihe  Ihould  try 
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the  laft  remedy  of  a  warmer  ajid 
fofter  air;  fo  I  am  going  this  week  to 
Vcrfailles,  to  wait  upon  Count  Choi- 
feul  to  folicit  palTports  for  them.  If 
‘  this  fyftem  takes  place,  they  join  me 
here.  And  after  a  month’s  (lay;  we 
all  decamp  for  the  fouth  of  France. 
It  not,  I  ihall  fee  you  in  June  next. 
Mr  Fox,  and  Mr  Macartney,  having 
left  Paris,  I  live  altogether  in  French 
families.  I  laugh  till  I  cry,  and,  in" 
the  lame  tender  moments,  cry  till  I 
laughs  I  Shandy  it  more  than  ever, 
and  verily  do  believe,*  that  by  mere 
,  Shandeifm  fubiimated  by  a  laughter- 
,  loving  people,  I  fence  as  much  a- 
gainlt  indrmities,  as  I  do  by  the  be- 
«nefit  of  air  and  climate.  Adieu, 
dear  G.  Prefent  ten  thoufand  of  my 
1l)e(l,refpe<fts  and  wKhes  to  and  for 
my  friend  Mrs  G.  Had  iKe  been  lad 
■  night  upon  the  Tiilleries,  the  would 
have  annihilated  a  thoufand  French 
goddelfes,  in  one  Jingle  turn,  I  am 
moll  truly,  ray  dear  Irieiid, 

L:  Sterne. 

I  , 

»  Letter  by  the  late  Mr  Sterne; 

''  Seduiiion  of  a  young  Ladvy 

Beheld  herterider  look  ; .  her  pa¬ 
thetic  eye  petritied  my  fluids;  the 
liquid  difTolution  drowned  thofe  once 
bright  orbs ;  the  late  fympathetic 
features,  fo  plead ng  in  their  harmo¬ 
ny,  are  now  blailed,  withered,  and 
are  dead;  her  charms  are. dwindled 
into  a  melancholy  which  demands. 

» my-pity.  Yes,  my  friend,  our  once 
fpi  Ightly  and  vivacious  Harriot  is  that 
Very  objed  that  mull  chril  your  foul. 
How  abandoned  is  that  heart  which 
bulges  the  tear  of  innocence,  and  is  . 
tlie  caufe,  the  fatal  caufe  of  over¬ 
whelming  the  fpotlefs  Ibulandpiun- 
ging  the  yet-untainted  mind  into  a  fea 
'  of  iV'iTow  and  repentance  !  Though 
’  bora  to  prcte<ft  the  fair^  does  not  ■' 
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man  a(5l  the  part  of  a  Daemon  ?  Firft  .1' 
alluring  by  his  temptations,  and  thei> 
triumplii dg  in  his  vidtory ;  when  vil- 
lany  gets  the  afccndency,  it  fel- 
dom  leaves  the  WTstch  till  it  has  tho¬ 
roughly  polluted,  him. - T  — — , 

once  th;  joyous  companion  of  oar  ju¬ 
venile  extravagances,  by  a  deep-laid 
fcherrie,  fo  far  ingratiated  himfelf  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  old  man,  that 
even  he,  whth  ail  his  penetration  and 
experience,  (of  which  old  folks  gene¬ 
rally  pique  themfelves)  could  not 
perceive  his  ih'ift,  and,  like  the  good-  • 
nefs  of  his  own  heart,  believed  him 
honourable Had  I  known  his  preten- 
fions,  I  would  have  flown  one  the  wings 
of  friendlhip,  of  regard,  of  affedlion, 
and  refeued  the  lovely  innocent  from 
the  hands  of  the  fpoiler :  Be  not  a- 
larmed  at  my  .declaration ;  I  have 
been  long  bound  to  her  in  the  reci- 
procal'bonds  of  aJedlion;  but  ^t  is  of 
a  more  delicate  (lamp  than  the  grols 
materials  nature -has  planted  in  us 
for  procreation  ;  I  hope  ever  to  re  • 
tain  the  idea  of  innocence,  and  love 
her  Hill.  I  would  love  the  whole  fex, 
were  they  equally  deierving. 

—  — j -  taking  her  by  the 

hand,  the  other  thrown  round  her 
waifl, after  an  intimacy  allowing  fuch 
ireedoms,.  w’itii  a  look  deceitfully 
pleafing,  the  villain  poured  out  a' 
torrent  of  protcllations ;  and,  though 
baths  are  faered,  Ivvore,  wiih  all  the 
ioriitudc  of  a  conlcientious  man;  the  ,* 
depth  of  his  Jove,  the  height  of  his 
eiteem,  the  ftiength  of  his  attach¬ 
ment.  By  theie,  and  other  artful 
means  to  aafwer  his  abandoned  pur- 
pofe  (for  which  you  know  he  is  but 
too  well  quaillkd)  gained  on  the  open 
inexperienced  heart  of  the  generous  - 
Harriot,  and  robbed  her  of  her 
brightfft  jewel. — O,  Englandl  where 
are  your  fenators? —  Where  are  your 
laws^. — Ye  heavens  !  where  reus  your 
deadly  thunder  r  Wny  are  yourbeiti 
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rcftralned  from  overwhelming  with  retire  to  fome  corner  of  the  world* 

vengeance  this  vile*  feducer? - I,  and  there  weep  out  the  remainder  ot 

my  friend,  I  was  the  minifter  fent  by  her  days  in  ibrrow,  forgetting  the 
juftice  to  revenge  her  wrongs ;  Re-  wretch  who  has  abiifed  her  confi- 
vcnge  !  I  difclaim  it — to  redrefi  her  dence,  but  ever  remembering  the 
wrongs.  The  news  of  afflidion  flies;  friend  who  confoles  her  in  retirement. 
I  heard  it,  and  pofled  to  *  ♦  ♦  You,  my  dear  Charles,  lhall  bear  a 
where,  forgettingmy  charafter — this  part  with  me  in  the  delightful  talk 
is  the  ftile  of  the  enthufiaft,  it  moft  of  whifpering  ‘  Peace  to  thofe  who 
became  my  charadler — I  faw  him  in  are  in  trouble,  and  healing  the  bro- 
his  retreat;  I  flew  out  of  the  chaiie,  ken  in  fpirit.* 
caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  in  a  Adieu, 

'tumult  of .  pafiion,  demanded — fure,  Lawrence  Sterne. 

if  anger  is  excufjble,  it  muft  be  when 

It  is  exerted  by  a  deteftation  of  vice—  CHARACTERS  of  the  late  Grand 

I  demanded  him  to  reftore — alas!  Signior,  Mustapha  III.  and 

what  was  not  in  hispow'er  to  return.  Francis  Ganganelli,//^^  late 

Vengeance!  and  ihall  thefe vermin,  Pope. 

thefe  fpoilers  of  the  fair,  thefe  mur-  I, 

derers  of  the  mind,  lurk  and  creep 

about  in  dens,  fecure  to  themfelves,  A  TUSTAPHA  the  Third,  Empc* 
and  pillage'all  around  them  I  Dil-  JLVA  ror  of  the  Turks,  departed  this 
tra<5ted  with  my  rage,  I  charged  him  life  at  Conftantinople,  on  the  aiflof 
with  his  crime,  exploded  his  bafenefs,  January  1774,  in  the  58th  year  of 
condemned  his  villany;  while  coward  his  age,  and  the  17th  of  a  reign, 
guilt  fat  on  his  fullen  brow,  and,  like  which  had,  in  its  latter  part,  been  the 
a  criminal  confeious  of  his  deed,  mq^  unfortunate  of  any  in  the  Turk- 
trembling  pronounced  his  fear.  He  annals  from  the  time  of  Bajazet. 
hoped  means  might  be  found  for  a  His  fon,  Sultan  Selim,  being  then 
fiifficient  atonement,  offered  a  tender  only  entered  into  his  13th  year, 
of  his  hand  as  a  fatisfadlion,  and  a  feemedtob  young  to.fuflain  the  reigns 
life  devoted  to  herfervice  as  arecom-  of  government,  in  theprefent  critical 
pence  for  his  error.  His  humiliation  fltuation  of  afl’alrs.  The  Emperor 
flruck  me ;  ’twas  the  only  means  he  accordingly,  witli  a  w’ifdom  and  dil- 
could  have  contrived  to  afluage  iT>y  intereflednefs  which  do  honour  to  his 
anger.  1  hefitated,  paufed,  thought,  memory,  appointed  his  brother  Ab- 
and  dill  mud  think  on  fo  important  dulhamet  to*  fucceed  him  in  the 
a  concern:  Aflld.mc,  I  am  half  a-  throne.  To  this  Prince,  under  the 
fraid  of  truding  my  Harriot  in  the  dronged  terms  of  recommendation, 
hands  of  a  man,  whofe  charadler  1  too  he  confided  the  care  of  iiis  infant  fon ; 
wcllknow  to  be  the  antipodes  of  Har-  a  trud  rendered  facred  by  all  tlie 
riot’s.  He  all  fire  and  diffipacion;  (he  ties  of  gratitude,  but  precarious  from 
all  meeknefs  and  featim^t  ;  nor  can  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the  Otto- 
I  think  there  is  any  hopes  of  reforma-  man  family. 

tion  ;  the  offer  proceeds  more  from  It  is  a  judice  due  to  humanity  to 
furprife  or  fear,  than  judice  and  fin-  rel'cuc  the  character  of  the  late  Em- 
ccrity.  The  world — the  world  will  peror,  from  the  oblivion  or  contempt 
exclaim,  and  my  Harriot  be  a  cad  off  which  too  generally  attend  misfor- 
from  focicty — Let  her — I  had  rather  tunc#  If  he  w^as  not  pofTcfled  of  thofe 
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.  kind,  and  in  which,  to  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  too  many  of  his  anceftors  were 
fupcriorly  eminent,  he  was  bleffed  in  a 
great  degree  with  thofe  happier  ones 
of  humanity,  jufticc,  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  Numberlefs  indances  of  thefe 
occurred  during  his  reign,  which 
would  not  have  been  omitted  in  an 
culoglum  on  the  moft  exalted  cha- 
fafters.  His  moderation  ,  and  cle¬ 
mency  with  regard  to  the  Chriftian 
fubjefts,  notwithftanding  their  a- 
vowed  difaflPeftion,  and  the  aiCftance 
they  gave  to  a  conquering  enemy, 
when  the  very  exigence  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  in  queftion,  cannot  be  eafily 
paralleled,  in  the  hiftories  of  the  moll 
refined  civilization,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  pureft  religion.  His 
laft  aft,  with  refpeft  to  the  lucceflion, 
Ihewed  a  patriotifm,  which  will  be 
more  admired  than  imitated,' and  a 
greatnefs  of'  mind  equal  to  the  moft 
renowned  of  his  predecelTors.  . 

!!• 

Francis  Laurentitts  Ganganellii  the 
late  Pontiff,  was  born  at  St  Angelo,  * 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the  31ft 
of  Oftober  1705;  and  was  elefted 
to  fill  the  Pontifical  Chair  on  the 
iQth  of  May  1769,  when  he  affumed 
the  name  of  Clement  the  XIVtIi.  .He 
found  the  See  of  Rome  involved  in  a 
dangerous  conteft  with  the  Hoiife  of 
'  Bourbon,  which  threatened  its  very 
exiftence  as  a  temporal  State;  and, 
by  a  prudent  compliance  with,  the 
necelfity  of  the  times,  he  conciliated 
the  favour  of  that  family,  and  there¬ 
by  recovered  the  , territories  which 
had  been  wrefted  from  the  church, 
aiid  reftored  it  to  peace  and  fecurity. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  tliat  this  com¬ 
pliance  was  contrary  to  his  own  in¬ 
clination  ;  and  it  feeins  rather  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  was  not  difpleafed  fo 
\  lair  an  opportunity  was  prefented  for 
the  diffolution  of  the  jefuits. 


The  late  Pope  feems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  moderate  charafter,  nei¬ 
ther  very  eminent  for  extraordinary 
virtues  or  abilities,  nor  degraded  by 
weaknefs  or  vices.  He  is,  however, 
faid  to  have  been  beloved  and  regret¬ 
ted  by  his  fubjefts,  a  circumftance 
which  is  alone  fufficient  to  fix  a  va¬ 
luable  ftamp  upon  his  charafter.  His 
reign  was  rendered  troublelbme  by 
the  coHifion  of  parties  cn  the  affairs 
of  the  Jefuits ;  and  it  is  pretended 
that  his  latter  days  were  imbittered 
by  the  apprehenfions  of  poifon. 
Though  this  report  was  probably  a- 
pocryphal,  it  is  faid  chat  he  often 
complained  of  the  heavy,  burden 
which  he  was  obliged  to  bear,  and 
regretted  with  great  fenfibiliry  the 
lofs  of  that  tranquility  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  in  his  retirement,  when  only 
a  fimple  Francifean.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  fortunate,  in  having  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  by  a  fingle  aft,  to  diftinguifha 
Ihort  adminiftration  of  five  years,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  will  ever  prevent 
its  finking  into  obfeurity. 

His  death  was  immediately  attri¬ 
buted  to  poifon,  as  if  an  old  man  ot 
feventy,  loaded  with  infirmities  and 
diforders,  could  not  quit  the  world 
without  violence.  His  proceedings  u- 
gainft  the  Jefuits  lurnilhed  a  plau- 
fible  colour  for  this  charge,  and  the 
malevolenceftof  their  enemies  em- 
bellilhed  it  with  circumftances.  It 
feems  even  as  if  the  rhinifters  of  thofe 
powers  who  had  procured  their  dif- 
folution  did  not  think  it  beneath 
them  to  countenance  the  reporr,  as 
if  falsehood  was  neceflary  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  a  body  which  had  al¬ 
ready  funk  in  its  full  ftrength,  under 
'  the  weight  of  real  mifeonduft. 

‘The  charge  was  rliemore  ridicu- 
Ions,'  as  the  Pontiff'  had  undergone  a 
.  long  and  painful  illncfs,  which  origi¬ 
nally  proceeded  from  a  fupprelllon  of 
urine,  to  which  he  was  'lubje<$t;  yet 
the  report  was  propagated  with  the 
greateft  iaduftry ;  And,  though  the 
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French  and  SpaniftiMiniftcrs  were  pre-  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  there 
fent  at  the  opening  of  his  body,  the  were  many  call  of  a  Jarge  fize  and  a 
moft  horrible  circumftances  were  pu-  deep  note.  Two  of  them  were  given, 
bliihed  relative  to  that  operation ;  and  by  Egebfich  to  his  own  abbey  of 
it  was  confidently  told,  that  the  head  Croyland  in  the  reign  of  EdwardJ 
fell  oflP  from  the  body,  and  the  fiench  and  another  much  larger  by  his  im. 
poifoned  and  killed  the  operators^  mediate  prcdeceflbr  Turketul,  And 
It  availed  but  little  that  the  opera-  fevcral  of  them  were  prefented  by 
tors  fliewed  themfelves  alive  and  in  Archbilhop  Dunftantothe  mbnallery 
good  health,  and  that  the  furgeons  of  Malmlbury  in  the  preceding  reign 
and  phyficians  proved  the  fallehood  of  Edgar.  The' number  of  bells  in 
of  every  part  oi  the  report.  every  church  gave  occafion  to  that 
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On  the  Origin  <?/’ BELLS.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr  Whitaker. 

Bells  were  -ufed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  fignify  the  times  of 
bathing,  and  naturally  applied  by  the 
..Chrifiians  of  Italy  therefore  to  de¬ 
note  the  hours  of  devotion,  and  fum-’ 
inon  the  people  to  the  church.  They 
were  ib  applied  before  the  coaclufion 
of  the  feventh  century  in  the  mona- 
ftic  focieties  of  Northumbria,  and 
early  as  the  fixth'  even  in  thofe 
of  Caledonia.  And  they  were  there¬ 
fore  ufed  from  the  firft  eredtion 
of  parifii-churches  among  us.  Thofe 
of  France  and  Englana  appear  to 
have  been  furniflied  with  feveral  bells. 
The  fecond  excerption  of  Egbert, 
about  the  year  750,  which  is  adopted 
in  a  French  Capitulary  of  boi,  com¬ 
mands  every  prieft,  at  the  proper 
hours,  to  found  the  bells  of  his 
church,  and  then  to  go  through  the 
facred  offices  to  God.  And  the 
council  of  Enham,  in  101 1,  requires 
all  the  mulds  for  fms  to  be  expended 
in  the  reparation  of  .the  church, 
cloathing  and  feeding  the  miuificr 
of  God,  and  the  purchafe  of  church- 
vellments,church- books,  and  church- 
bells.  Thefe  were  fometimes  compo- 
fed  of  iron  in  France;  and  in  England 
as  formerly  at  Rome,  wxrc  frequently 
made  of  brals.  And,  as  eaidy  as  the 


curious  and  fingular  piece  of  archi. 
texture  in  the  campanile  or  bell-tow-’ 
er  ;  an  addition,  which  is  more  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  grander  beauties  of 
archi te<5lure  than  any  other  part  of 
the  edifice,  and  is  generally  therefore 
the  principle  or  rudiments  of  it.  It 
was  the  conftant  appendage  to  every 
pariffi-church  of  the  Saxons,  and  is 
a<5tually  mentioned  as  fuch  in  the 
Laws  of  Athenian.  And  the  cuftona' 
ol  ringing  regular  peals,  now  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
commenced  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons; 
and  was  common  before  the  con- 
queft. , 

The  fervices  of  every  pariffi-churcli 
among  them  were  celebrated  at  feveii 
periods  of  the  day,  which  were  cal¬ 
led  the  canonical  hours,  and  were 
three  and  fix  in  the  moruing  ;  nihe; 
twelve,  and  three,  ia  the  evening, 
and  the  midnight.  Thefe  fervices 
were  generally  chanted;  and,  in  a 
canon  of  747,  the  Prelbyters  aie 
commanded  not  to  chatter  like  reci¬ 
ting  bards  in  their  ofiices,  and  either 
inarr  the  coiiipolltion  or  conlound 
the  diriiiidion  of  the  words  . by  a  the¬ 
atrical  pronunciation;  hut  to  follow 
tlie  plain  and  holy  melody  of  the 
church.  And  Inch  us  could  not  cliant, 
were  permitted,  to  read  the  lervice. 
Some  parts  of  it  were  ulfo  fung,  the 
cuilorn  being  introduced  into  North¬ 
umbria  by  James  the  Deacon,  an 
attendant  on  Paulinus ;  and  every 
greater  church  and  monaflery,  even 
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prcyiCHiflyaihong  the  BHtons  baymg 
choiral  fervice  celebrated  regularly 
in  it.  Since  Moclocuniis  has  left  his 
monaflic  abode,  fays  Giidas  in  his 
Epiftic,  he  hears  no  ,more  the 
praifes  of  God  in  the  fwcetly  modu¬ 
lated  accents  of  young  choirifters, 
and  liftens  'no  longer  to  the  breath 
or  ecclefiallica!  melody.  And’the  in- 
Uriimental  muAc  of  Britifh  churches 
is  here  dlllinguilhed  fiifficiently  from 
the  vocal.  Both  the  Brliilli  and  Sax¬ 
on  inflruments  were  called  organ  or 
organs.  The  Romans  had  an  indrii- 
ment  which  they  equaHy  denomina¬ 
ted  an  organ,  as  Alexander  Severus, 
fays  his  Hiftorian,  Lyra,  Tibia, 
Organo  cecinit.  Very  early  after 
the  convcrfion  of  the  Northumbri¬ 
ans,  we  hnd  an  intlniment  of  that 
name  familiarly  iifed  in  the  fervices 
I  of  the  north,  Alchfrid  the  fon  ofKing 
Olwi,  requeuing  Wilfrid  to  ftay  with 
him,  about  660,  to  preach  the  word 
of  God  to  him  and  the  other  North¬ 
umbrians,  and  to  be  to  them  a  fpiri- 
tual  organ,  voluntarily  heightening 
«  the  devotions  of  the  church ^with  its 
.  pious  tones.  And  all  England,  fays 
thc  'Hiftory  of  Ramfey,  lamented  the 
de^th  of  Edgar,  the  choirs  of  the  mo- 
naderics  and  their  organs,  cum  verte- 
reiur  in  luctum  chorus  monachorum^ 

'  organa  in  vocem  Pentium.  But  that 
grand  combination  of  ipflruments, 
which  \vc  now  denominate  fo,'  \vas 
abiolutely  unknown  in  Europe  in  that 
period.  It  was  the  happy  pro- 
dudion  of  an  Eaftern  genius.  And 
•  the  tirll  that  ever  appeared,  in  the  weft 
ot  Europe,  was  fent  by  Conftantine, 
the  Grecian  tmperor,  to  Pepin  of 
France  in  756.  The  arcifts  of  the 
weft  availed  ihemfelvesof  the  prefent. 
Organs  were  tonftru^fted  on  the  con^ 
tinent  and  in  the  Iftand,  and  erec¬ 
ted  in  fome  of  our  cathedrals,  be^ 
tore  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
^nd  Archbiftiop  Dunftan, '  in  the 
‘  .reign of  Edgar, prefented  the  church 
of  Malmfbury  with  one,  in  which 


\ 


(according  to  the  htftorical  deferip- 
tion)  the  pipes  were  formed  in  cer¬ 
tain  inufical  proportions  of  brafs,and 
the  air  was  impelled  through  them  by 
a  pair.of  bellows. 

Idea  of  the  nsyretchsdnefs  of  the  Weji 
India  Slava 

IT  is  well  known,  that  the  feverity 
pradifed  to  flaves,  by  the  planters 
in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  is  exccffivc. 
But  it  is  not  generally  known,  that 
thefe  tyrants  commitSon,  annually,' 
frdm  London  and  other  parts,  a  vaft 
quantity  of  iron  mafks,  or  rather 
muzzles,  of  w'hichthe  ufe  and  inten¬ 
tion  are  ftiocking  beyond  defcriptlon, 
Thefe  are  faftened  round  the  neck  of 
the  wretched  fufferers,  by  a  collar, 
from  which  rife  fome  bars  of  iron, 
forming  the  maik  and  head  pieces 
before  the  mouth,  is  a  round  plate  of 
iron,  wherein  are  bored  holes,  to  al¬ 
low  a  final  I  portion  of  breath  to  the 
wearer.  There  is  alfo  a  place  for 
his  nofe.  A  flat  piece  of  iron ,  goes 
into  the  mouth,  and  adts  upon  the 
tongue  and  glands,  as  a  flavering- 
bit  does  upon  thofe  of  a  horfe; 
Worn  by  a  man  working  beneath  the 
Icorching  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  it  foon  attains  a  violent 
degree  of  heat,  which,  with  the  con- 
ftant  flowing  of  the  faliva,  in  a  little 
time,  excoriates  the  nofe,  mouth,  and 
chin,  and  muft  occafioa  a  torment, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
an  idea.  We  put  upon  a  vicious 
horfe,  or  a  mifehievous  dog,  a  muz¬ 
zle  of  leather.  This,  felf  preferva- 
tion  didates.  But  what  coijent  mo- 
tive,  it  may  be  afked,  can  urge  the 
flave-holder  to  put  upon  his  fellow- 
creature,  upon  a  man,  a  muzzle  of 
iron?  It  is  to  prevent  him,  wheaac 
work,  from  fuckina;,  or  eating  of 
the  fugar-canes,  herein  drtiying  him 
that  indulgence  which  the  Almighty 

•  See  a  Voyage  to  the  Ifland  of  Mauritiu:. 


God  charged  the  IfracJite,  by  the  I  anfwer,  This  argument  prow 
remembrance  of  his  own  flavery  in  '  too  much.  If  the  parliament  cannot 
Egypt,  to  (hew  to- his  beaft,  when  tax  you/ becaufe  you  have  no  reprc-» 
treading  out  the  com ;  or  from  put-  fentatidn  therein,  for  the  fame  rea- 
ting  an  end  to  his  wretched  exiftcnce,  fon  it  can  make  no  laws  to  bind  you. 
by  cramming  himfelf  with'  the  dirt  If  a  freeman  cannot  be  taxed  with- 
of  the  ground;  a  pra^ice  to  which  out  his  own  confent,  neither  can  he 
the  dcfpairing  wretches  are  frequent-  be  punilhed  without  it;  For  wha(. 
ly  driven  by  the  mercilefs  treatment  ever  holds  with  regard  to  taxation, 
of  their  worfe  than  Egyptian  talk-  holds  with  regard  to  all  other  laws, 
mailers.  Therefore  he  who  denies  the  Englilh 

-  parliament  tne  power  of  taxation 

jiCaImAddr,fsto^rA^^K,CKr>  Co-  ** 

•  the  colonies  you  have  never  difputed: 
You  havc  always  admitted  llatutcs, 
Brethren  and  Countrymen,  puniftiment  of  offences,  and 

1.  ^  I  ^HE  grand  quedton  which  is  for  the  preventing  *or  redreffing  of 
JL'  now  debated,*  (and  with  inconveniences.  And  the  reception 
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c^nfent  the  condition  of  civil  life 
does  not  allow. 

4.  But  you  fay,' You  ‘  are  entitled 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property  by 
Nature :  And’  that  you  have  never 
ceded  to  ‘,any  fovereign  power  the 
right  todifpofe  of  thcfe  without  your 
confent.* 

While  you  fpeak  as  the  naked  fons 
of  Nature,  this  is  certainly  true. 
But  you  prefencly  declare,  Our‘  an- 
ceftors,  at  the  time  they  fettled 
thefe  colonies,  w’cre  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  natural  born  fubjedls,  with¬ 
in  the  realm  of  England.*  This  like- 
wife  is  true  ;  But,  w’hen  this  is  grant¬ 
ed,  the  boaft  of  original  rights  in  at 
an  end.  You  are  no  longer  in  a 
ftate  of  Nature,  but  fink  down  to 
Colonifts,  governed  by  a  Charter.  If 
your  anceftors  were  fubjefts,  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  Sovereign :  If  they  had 
/  aright  to  Englilh  privileges,  they  were 
accountable  to  Englifh  laws,  and 
had  ceded  to  the  King  and  parliament 
*  the  power  of  diipofing,  without 
their  confent,*of  both  ‘  their  lives,  li- 
berries,-  and  properties.*  And  did 
the  parliament  cede  to  them  a  dif- 
penfation  from  the  obedience,  w'hich 
they  owe  as  natural  fubjedts  ?  Or  a- 
.ny  degree  of  independence,  not  en¬ 
joyed  by  other  Engliflinien  ? 

5. '^  They  did  not,*  indeed,  as  you 
obferve,  ‘  by  emigration  forfeit  any 
of  thofe  privileges:  But  they  were, 
and  their  defcendents  now  are,  en¬ 
titled  to  all  fuch  as  their  circumftan- 
ces  enable  them  to  enjoy.* 

That  they  who  forni  a  colony  by 
a  lawful  charter  forfeit  no  privilege 
thereby  is  certain.  But  what  they  do 
not  forfeit  by  any  judicial  fentence 
[  they  may  lofe  by  natural  elFedts. 
When  a  man  voluntarily  comes  into 
America,  he  may  lofe  what  he  had 
?  when  in  Europe.  Perhaps  he  had  a 

I  right  to  vote  for  a  Knight  or  Bur- 

1  '  gefs  :  By  croffing  the  fea  he'  did  not 
forfeit  this  right*  But  it  is  plain  he 
has  made  the  exercife  of  it  no  longer 
poffibJe.'  He  has  reduced  himfelf 
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from  a  voter  to  one  of  the  innume¬ 
rable  multitude  who  have  no  votes.  * 
6  But  you  fay,  *  As  the  Colonics 
are  not  reprefented  in  the  Britilh  par* 
liament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free 
power  of  legislation :  For  they  in¬ 
herit  all  the  right's  which  their  an- 
ceftors  had  of  enjoying  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  Englilhmen.* 

They  do  inherit  ail  the  privileges 
which  their  anceftors  had  :  But  they 
can  inherit  no  more.  ^  Their  ance- 
ftors  left  a  country  where  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  w^ere  elected 
by  men  particularly  qualified,  and 
where  thofe  who  wanted  that  qi^alifi- 
cation  were  bound  by  the  decifions  of 
men  whom  they  had  not  deputed.  You 
are  the  defcendents  of  men  who  ei¬ 
ther  had  no  votes,  or  religned  them 
by  emigration.  You  have  therefore 
cxadlly  what  your  ancellors  left  you: 
Not  a  vote  in  making  laws,  nor  iu 
chuling  legillators,  but  the  happi- 
nefs  of  being  protected  by  laws,  and 
the.  duty  of  obeying  theni. 

What  your  anceilors  did  not  bring 
with  them,  neither  they  nor  their  de¬ 
fcendents  have  acquired.  Th^ 
have  not,  by  abanduning  their  right 
in  one  legift.iture,  acquired  a  right 
to  conftitute  another :  Any  more 
than  the  multitudes  in  England  who 
have  no  vote  have  a  right  tp  ered  h 
parliament  for  themfelves. 

7.  However  ‘  the  colonies  have  a 
right  to  all  the  privileges  granted 
them  by  royal  charters,  or  lecured 
to  them  by  provi:ici;d  laws,^ 

The  lirll  claufe  is  allowed  :•  They 
have  certainly  a  right  to  all  the  pri* 
vileges  granted  them  by, royal  char¬ 
ters,  But,  as  to  the  fecond,  there  is 
a  dpubt :  Provincial  laws  may  grant 
privileges  to  individuals  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Biit  furely  no  province  can 
confer  provincial  privileges  on  itfeli^! 
They  have  a  right  to  all  which  the 
King  has  given  them,  but  not  to  ail 
which  they  have  given  themfelves.  ' 
A  corporation  can  no  more  affiime 
to  itfelt  privileges  which  it  had  not 
L 
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Wore,  ■  than  a  man  can,  by  his  own  ipine  part  of  the  large  expence 
aft  and  deed,  alTume '  titles  or  digni-  had  been  at,  laid  a  fmall  tax  (which 
ties.  The  legiflaturc  of  a  colony  may  flie  had  always  a  right  to  do)  on 
be  compared*  to  the  veftry  of  a  large  one  of  her  colonies, 
pariih,  which  may  lay  a  cefs  on  its  But  how  is  it  ppflible,  that  the  ta-* 
inhabitants,  but  (till  regulated  by  the  king  this  reafonable  and  legal  (tep 
law:'  And  which  (whatever  be  its  (hculd  have  fet  all  America  in  a 
internal  expences)  is  (till  liable  to  j^ame  ? 

taxes  laid  by  fuperior  authority.  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion  freely; 

The  charter  of  Penfylyania  h?s  and  perhaps  you  will  not  think  it 
a  claufe  admitting,  in  exprefs  terms,  improbable,  j  fpeak  the  more  free, 
taxation  by  parliament.  If  fuch  a  ly,  becaufe  I  am*  unbiaHed  :  I  have 
claufe  be  not  inierted  in  other  char-  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  either 
tens,  it  muft  he  omitted  as  not  necef*  l*de.  I  gain  nothing  cither  by  the 
fary,‘  becaufe  it  is  manifcftly  implied  government  or  by  the  Americans, 
In  the  very  nature  of  fuberdinate  go-  and  probably  never  lhall.  And  j 
yernmcilt:  All  countries,  which  are  have  no  prejudice  to  any  man  in  A- 
fubjedto  Jaws,  being  liable  to  taxes.  n>erica:  I  love  you  as  my  brethren 
It  is  true,  the  firft  fcttlers  in  Maf-  and  countrymen, 
fachufett’s  Bay  were  promifed  an  9.  My  opinion  is  this :  We  have  a 
exemption  from  taxes  for  feven  years,  few  men  in  England,  who  are  dc* 
But  does  not  this  very  exemption  termined'  enemies  to  monarchy, 
imply,  that  they  were  to  pay  them  Whether  they  hate  his  prclcnt  Ma- 
afterwards?  '  •  Jefly  on  any  other  ground,  than  be* 

If  there  is  in  the.  charter  of any  colo-  caufe  he  is  a  King,  I  know  not.  But 
ny  a  claufe  exempting  them  from  tax-  they  cordially  hate  his  olHce,  and 
cs  for  ever,  then  '  undoubtedly  they  have  for  fome  years  been  undermi- 
bave  a  right  to  be  fo  exempted.  But,  ning  it  with  all  di]igence,in  hopes  of 
if  there  is  no  fuch  claufe,  then  the  ereSing  their  grand  idol,  their  dear 
Englilh  parliament  has  the  fame  commonwealth,  upon  its  ruins.  I  be- 
right  to  tax  them  as  to  tax  any  other  lieve  they  have  let  very  few  inU)  their 
Englifh  fubjeds.  defign:  (Although  many  forward 

IS.  Ail  that  .impartially  confidcr  it,  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
what  has  been  obferved  muft  readily  the  matter);  but  they  arc  fteadily  pur- 
allow,  that  the  Engliih  parliament  fuing  it,  as  by  various  other  means, 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  tax^all  the  fo  in  particular  by  inflammatory  pa- 
Englifh  colonies.  pers,  'which  are  induftrioufly  and 

^  But  whence  then  is  all  this  bur-  continually  difperfed,  throughout  th^ 
ry  and  tumult  ?  Why  is  America  all  town  and  country  :  By  this  method 
in  an  uproar?  If  you  can  yet  give  they  have  already  wrought  thoufands 
yourfelves  time  to  think,  you  will  fee  of  the  people,  even  to  the  pitch  of 
th^plain  cafe  is  this.  madnefs.  By  the  fame,  only  varied 

A  few  years  ago,  you  were  alTault-  according  to  your  circumftances, 
ed  by  enemies,  whom  you  were  not  they  have  iikewiie  inflamed  America, 
well  able  to  refift.  You  reprefented  1  make  no  doubt  bat  ihefe  very  men 
this  to  your  mother-country,  and  de-  are  the  original  caufe  of  the  prefent 
lired  her  afliftance.  You  was  large-  •  breach  between  England  and  Aerco- 
ly  afllfted,  and  by  that  means  whol-  lonies.  And  they  arc  ftiil  pouring 
ly  delivered  from  all  your  enemies.  oil  into  the  flame,  ftudioufly  incen* 

'  After  a  time,  your  mother-ebun-  fing  each  againit  the  other,  and  opt 
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j^nling,  under  a  variety  of  pretences, 
all  mcafiircs’  of  accommoJation,  So 
that,  although  the  Americahs  in  ge- 
Dteral  love  the  Eflglilh-and  the  Eu* 
glifh  in  general  fove  the  Americans 
(all  I  mean  that  are  not  cheated  and 
cxafperatcd  by  ihefe  artful  men),  yet 
the  rupture  is  growing  wider  every 
day,  and  none  can*  tell  where  it  vill 
end, 

'  Thefe  good  men  hope  it  will  end 
in  the  total  defection  of  North  Amc- 
lica  from  England.  If  this  were 
effe«fled,' they  truft  the  Englilh  in  ge¬ 
neral  would  be  1*0  irreconcilea’oly  dif- 
gutted,  that  they  Ih’ould  be  able,' 
with  or  without  foreign  afliilancc, 
intirely  to  overturn  the  government: 
Efpecially  while,  the  main  of  both' 
iiie  Englilh  and  Irilh  forces  are  atfo 
convenient  a  diHancc.' 

lO-  But,  my  l^cthreh,' would  this 
be  any  advantage  to  you  ?  Can  yod 
hope  for  a  more  defireable  form  of  go- 
^'ernment,  either  in  England  or  Anic- 
rica,  than  that  whidi  you  now  enjoy? 
After  all  the  vehement  cry  for  liber¬ 
ty,  what  more  liberty  can  you  have  ? 
What  niore  religious  liberty  can  you 
dcfire;  than  that  which  yon  enjoy 
already  ?  May  not  every  one  among 
you  worfhip  God  according  to  his 
own  confcience  ?  What  civil  liberty 
can  you  dcfire,  which  you  arc  not  al¬ 
ready  poilelled  of?  Do  not  you  lit, 
without  rellraiiu,  *  every  man  under 
his  own  vine  ?*  Do  you  not,  eVery 
one,  high  or  low;  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
your  labour?  This  is  real;  rational 
liberty,  and  fuch  as  is  enjoyed  by  En- 
glilhmen  al^ne,  and  not  by  any  other 
people  in  me  habitable  world.  Would 
being  independent  of  England  make 
you  more  free  ?  Ea?  ,*  Very  far  Irt  id 
it;  It  would  Jiardly  be  poflible  i^i- 
you  to  (leer  clear  between  anarchy 
and  tyranny.  But  fuppofe,  after 
numberlefs  dingers  and  mil'chicfs,’ 
you  fliould  fettle  into  one  6r  more 
republics:  Would  a  republican  go¬ 
vernment  give  you  more  liberty;  ci¬ 
ther  religious  or  civil?  By  no  mear.sa 
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No  governments  under  heaven  are  fp 
defpotic  as  the  repuhltcan :  No  fub- 
jed's  arc  governed  in  fo  arbitrary  n 
manner  as  thofe  of  a  commonwealth. 
If  any  one  doubt  of  this,  let  him  look 
at  the  fubjeds  of  Venice,  of  Geno«|» 
dr  even  of  Holland.'  Should  any 
m  in  talk  or  write  of  the  Dutch 
g  overnment  as  every  cobler  does  of 
the  Englilh,  lie  .would  be  laid  in  . 
irons,  before  he  knew  where  he  %as’. 
And  then  w’oe  be  to  him  ?  Republics 
(hew  n'o  msrey^ 

1 1.  ‘  Bur,  if  we  fubmit  to  one 
tax,  more  will  follow.’  Perhaps  fo* 
and  perilaps  noL  But  if  they  djd  ; 
if  you  were  taxed  (which  is  quite  im¬ 
probable)  equal  with  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  ftill,  were  you  to  prevent 
this  by  renouncing  connedfion  with 
England,  the  remedy  would  be  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  For,  O !  what.cda- 
vulQohs  mud  poor  America  feel,  be¬ 
fore  any  other  government  was  fet¬ 
tled  ?  Innumerable  mifehiefs  mud 
chfue,  before  any  general  form  could 
be  eftablilhed,  and  the  grand  mif- 
chtef  would  enfue,  when  it  was  efta- 
biilhed ;  when  you  had  received*  a 
yoke  which  you  could  not  lhake  off. 

12.  Brethren,  open  your  eyes! 
Come  to  yourfelves  f  Be  no  longer 
the  dupes  of  defigning  men;  I  do 
not  mean  any  of  your  countrymren 
in  America :  I  doubt  whether  any  of 
thefe  are  in  the  fecret.  The  dciign- 
ing  men,  the  Ahithophels;  Jn 
England  }  thofe  who  have  laid  their 
feheme  fo  deep,  and  covered  it  fo 
well,  that  thoufan'ds  w’ho  are  ripen¬ 
ing  it  fulpeet  nothing  at  ah  of  the 
matter.  Thefe  well  meaning  men, 

•  fincerely  believing  tha*t  they  are  Icr- 
ving  iheir  country,  exclaim  againik 
grieVun'ces,  which  either  never  cxift- 
ed,  or  are  aggravated  above  inea- 
iu'i  e ;  and  thereby  inflame  the  people 
more  and  more,*  to  the  wilK  of  thofe 
who  are  behind  the  fccne.  But  be 
not  you  duped  any  longer  :  Do  not 
ruin  youiidves  for  them- that  owe 
you  no  good  will,  that  now  einpJoy 
you  Paly  for  their  own  purpofes. 
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An  example  of  eafy  Fhrafeology^ 


•and,  in  the  end,  will  give  you  no 
thanks.  They  love  neither  Eng¬ 
land  nor  America^  but  play  one  a- 
^inft  the  other,'  in  fubferviency 
to  their  grand  defign  of  overturn¬ 
ing  the  Englifti  government.  Be 
warned  in  time.  Stand  and  confider 


before  it  is  too  late;  before  you  fome Tartar? 


hufband:  You  make  me  fhudder 
with  fear. 

C.  Alas,  the  ugly  news ! 
ifl  H.  Has  the  Pope  turned  Ma¬ 
hometan  ?  ' 

C.  Worfc  ! 

A/.  Is  the  Czarina  married  to 


have  entailed  confufion  and  mifery  C.  Worfe,  worfe  ! 

on  your  lateft  pofterity ;  Have  pity  H.  Has  Africa  been ‘eaten  up 

upon  your  mother-country :  have  pity  by  any  of  her  tygers  ? 

upon  your  own  1  Have  pity  upon  C.  A  deal  worfe! 

yourfelves,  upon  your  children,  and  2d  H,  Is  Scotland  run  away  to 

Upon  all  that^afe  near  and  dear  to  the  idand  of  St.  Kilda? 

you  !  Let  us  not  bite  and  devour  C.  Worfe  ftill ! 

one  another,  left  we  be  con  fumed  one  iji  H.  Is  the  manfion  houfe  fallen 

of  another  !  O  let  us  follow,  after  on  the  head  of  the  fquinting  alderman? 


peace  !  Let  us  put  away  our  fins,  the 
real  ground  of  all  our  calamities  ! 


C*  Ten  thoufand  times  worfe  ! 

2d  H,  Will  the  Boftonian  ladies. 


which  never  will  or  can  be  thorough-  refolutely  drink  nothing  but  bran- 

I y  removed,  till  we  fear  God  and  dy  inftead  of  tea? 

honour  the  King.  C.  Worfe,  worfe,  worfe,  I  tell 

•  '  •  •  .  ;  you:  But  if  you  go  on  queftioning 

^  .f  r  r  T>L  n  ^his  rate,  I  fhall  not  tell  you  the 

An  example  of  .eafy  PhrafeoJoQ^  By  ^ 

Joseph  Baretti,  SecriUfj^Qt-  u 

Forebn  Correfp<mdence  to  ^  . 

^  j  r  b  •  4-  c  j  2d  H.  What  do  the  papers  fay? 

Acad^rf  Pam, ng,  Sculpture,^^^  ^ 

Aremteiture  .  ^  . 

A  DIALOGUE 


DIALOGUE 


Between  a  certain  Peacock  and  his  i  j 

^  u  A  certain  young  lady .. 

treq^le-;alL*  over*  like  a 
,  -  reed^h^  ^UidlXlows  hard  ! 

read  the  news-  ^  ^Mnd  fo  do  I. . 

pajw^,  my  dear»ris?  A  A  young  lady  of  your  ac- 

*  yf  A/.  Not  but  we  . intend^ W''  qualntancie,  called  Mifs  Hetty. 


read  them  attser  breakfaft. 

•  2d  H,  Is  there  any  news,  hufband. 
:  (7.  Alas!  ibe  very  word  in  the 
world ! 


ift  H.  The  cat  has  feratched  her? 
2d  H.  Say  you  fo? 

C.  Yes,  my  miftreffes.' 

ifl  H.  Alas  I  alas  !  if  fhe  is  come 


.  if  \^hat  then .  prajr  do  not.  jjjjy  harm,  I  will  fhoot  myfelf 
keep  us  in  fufpenfe.  .  ^  ^  •  with  a  culverin  !  . • 

2d  H*  Speak,  fpeak,^  nny  '‘^etty  H.  If  (he  is  hurt,  a  ro^e,  a  rope 

a  kingdom  for  a  rope  ! '  f  will  hang 


.  J  myfelf  to  an  oak-tr«.  ■»'  .  ’ 

juft  publiinea.  Let  my  dialogties,  fays  the  ^  .  ,  .v  *  JL  /*  • 

author,  ‘  be  compared  for  copioafne^  of  v*  -Af*  What  has  been  the^cbnfe- 

language,  variety  of  topics,  and  power  of  quence  of  the  fcratch  ?  •  ^ 

enttruinmeiit,  with  other roUefHons  of  word.  H.  Make  hafte,  fay  it  direflly. 

and  phrafes ;  and  of  the  place  which  hcnelt  ' 

critkifm  may  give  me,  1  fluU  have  no  reaiba 
to  be  much  alhamed.* 


■Jn  Example  <f  Eafy  Ehrafeohgp'. ' 
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‘  C.  The  confcquence  has  been, 
ibat  a  hundred  hogiheads  of  blood 
iffaed  out  at  her  wounds.' 

-  Fi^cis!  a  hundred 

•hogiheads ! 

%d  H.  That  muft  have  looked  like 
a  river ! 

C.  Exadlly  like  the  Nile  when  it 
overflows  all  Egypt. 

•  ift  How  many  wounds  has  flie 
goH 

C.  They  arc  innumerable;  think 
of  a  (he*cat*s  paw ! 

2d  H.  Are  die  wounds  very  deep  ! 

C,  A  furgeon’s  wife  fays,  that 
fome  of  them  are  three  leagues  deep, 
particularly  one  clofe  to  her  elbow. 

]J}  H.  And  whither  is  her  poor 
blood  gone  ! 

//.  A  las !  where  did  her  blood  run  ? 

C*  Down  into  the  cellar,  and  has 
drowned  in  an  inflant  all  the  rats 
that  were  there. 

\Jl  H.  Oh  the  lucklefs  rats !  all 
drowned  without  mercy  ? 

C.  So  the  papers  fay. 

\fl  H.  I  hope  they  don’t  tell  truth. 

2d  H,  And  fo  do  I. 

iji  H.  And  what  is  become  of  the 
poor  thing? 

2d  H*  As  I  take  it,  her  poor  arm 
muft  now  look  like  a  field  newly 
ploughed. 

^7.  ‘  You  never  faw  furrows  fo  broad 
and  fo  deep ! 

ifl  H.  And  what  does  the  furgeon 
fay  ? 

2d  H.  Does  he  think  (he  will  do- 
•  well? 

C.  The  furgeon  fays,  that  during 
twenty  years  (he  muft  eat  twenty 
pounds  of  roaft  beef  every  morning, 
to  repair  her  great  lofs  of  blood,  or 
file  never  will  recover. 

\ft  H.,  A  very  loathfome  medi¬ 
cine  ! 

2d  H.  If  that  were  my  cafe,  I 
could  no  more  fwallow  roaft-beef 
than  turn  parrot. 

C,  The  furgeon  has  likewife  pre- 
feribed  another  remedy. 


iji  H,  And  what  is  it  ? 

2d‘H,  Do,  tell  it  quick. 

C,  That  (he  muft  read  a  dialogue 
feven  times  over  everf/day  in  the 
week,  except  Sundays.^  - 
ifi  H.  Strange  phyfic  I 
2d  H,  And  will  that  cure  her? 

C,  So  the  furgeon  fays. 
ifl  H.  Then  her  memory  will 
prove  the  anipleft  receptacle  of  non- 
fenfe  that  ever  was. 

i 

2d  H,  Such  is  alfo  my  opinion. 

C  Are  you  not  obliged  to  me  for 
thefe  news  ? 

\fl  H,  The  deuce  take  you. 

2d  H,  And  the  news-papers  too, 
that  tell  nothing  but  lyes. 

C,  Oh  the  wicked  wives !  » 

An  account  of  Mr  Harrison’s  *  fcate 
of  mujicy 

Much  pains  have  been  taken  by 
the  writers  on  harmonics,  to 
determine  what  fyftem  of  founds  is 
beft  fitted  for  mufical'  purpofes.  It 
is  confeiTed,  that  were  only  one  key 
to  be  ufed,  all  its  ^  notes  (hould  be 
tuned  perfect  confonances  according 
to  the  diatonic  fcale.  But  fuch  a 
fyftem  admits  of  no  modulation  into 
other  keys,  either  lor  variety  or  a 
change  of  pitch.  For  if  any  other 
note  but  the  fundamental,  be  made 
the  key-note,  the  reft  will  not  all  of 
them  have  the  proper  relation  to  the 
new  key-note;  that  is,  will  not  be  in 
tune  with  it.  To  remedy  this,  it 
has  been  found  necelfary  to  interpo¬ 
late  each  of  the  whole  tones  in  the 
diatonic  or  natural  fcale,  with  an  ar. 
tificial  note  called  a  (harp  or  a  flat, 
and  taking  its  name  from  that  note 
for  which  it  is  fubftituted  in  pafling 
into  the  new  key.  By  this  means  the 
odlave,  inftead  of  8,  will  now  confift 
of  13  different  founds,  making  la 
intervals  ufually  called  femitoneSj 

*  Inventor  of  the  time  keeper  for  the  loo- 
^itude  at  ica. . 
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being  each  nearly  equal  to  a  feml-  adopted.  The  internal  of*  the  per- 
tone  in  the  diatonic  fcale.  feut  this  fe^  Jd,  hl>l>ens  to  be  to  t!ut 
remedy  is  by  no  means  complete,  of  the  octave  ft^arly'  as  the  ctiaokftc/) 
The  fyftem  of  8  founds  belonging  to  of  the  circle  to  the  cifciinlfercncc. 
the  new  keys,  (conhftlng  partly  of  Mr  H.*s  grand  principle  is,  that  thl< 
the  old  founds,  and  partly  of^  the  confonaned  (to  make  true  melody) 
new  interpolated  ones)  'will  not  yet  fhoiild  be  fo  tuned,  as  to  be  to  thd 
be  perfect  confonances  to  the  key-  o<5tave  extiHly  in  the  ratio  before  men- 
note  according  to  the  diatonic  fCale.  tioned.  He  would  alfo  have  the  in* 
It  feems  therefore  to  be  agreed  on  terval  of  a  tone  be  to  that  of  the 
by  all,  to  abate  fomewhat  of  the  ri-  oAavc,  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  to 
gour  of  ftrift  tuning  in  the  natural  its  citcumfererice ;  for  no  other  rea-- 
key,  and  to  allow  all  the. other  keys  fon  we  can  find,  but  a  fanciful  ana-, 
to  depart  mote  or  lefs  from  a  perfeA  logy  to  the  geometrical  properties  of 
conformity  to  the  diatonic  fcale ;  fo  the'  circle.  Nor  docs  Mr  H.  offer 
that  by  diftributing  the  errors  among  any  argument  in  fupport  of  his  fa- 
the  feveral  keys,  their  quantity  in  troufite  fyflem.  He  does  indeed  rrr- 
each  may  be  lefTened.  Thus  infiead  tify^  av'cuch^  and  affirm  that  the  cir- 
of  a  perfedl  fyftem  of  one  key  only,  cumference,  diameter,  and  radius  of 
a  tvnfered  lyficm  that  allows  of  many  a  circle  are  the  fbundation  of  all  me- 
keys  has  been  introduced;  the  de-  lody,  which  he  has  verified  by  ex- 
parture  from  drift  tuning  in  the  fe-  ptHence  on  his  viol  arid  monochord, 
yeral  confonances,  being  called  tem-  (p«  73*  77.)  The  temperaments  in 
f er aments  or  hearings.  Mr  H'.^s  fcale,  though  not  founded 

tity  of  thefe  temperaments  Ihould  be  on  any  principles  of  harmonics,  ac- 
in  the  feveral  confonances,  has  been  cidentally  fail  in  with  Dr  Smith’s  fyf- 
a  matter  of  much  difpuic.  Some  tem  neatly.  And  as  much  may  be 
will  have  all  the  12  femitones  in  the  faid  for  Mr  H.’s  fyftem  as  for  that  of 
oftave  equal.  Huygens  divides  the  £)r  Smith,  dr  any  other  puritanical 
oftave  into  31  equal  parts,  afEgning  reformer  of  rhe  ellablilhed  fc  ilc  of 
to  fome  of  the  femitones  3,  to  others  mufic.  Thefe  ftiff  mathematical  rules^ 
2  of  thefe  parts.  Others  are  for  in-  produce  only  a  dull  famenefs  in  the 
ertafing  the  number  of  interpolated  feveral  keys  ufed  in  mufic.  They* 
founds ;  this  is  part  of  Dr  Smith’s  Who  are  acciiftomed  to  tune,  make 
feheme.  But  all  feem  to  agree  that  the  natural  keys  moft  perfeft,  rhe  6- 
teniperaments  are  admitted  out  of  thers  lefs  and  lefs  fo,  till  they  come 
ueceflity,  and  are  a  departure  from  to  the  extreme  keys.  By  this  means 
perfeA  harmony  for  the  fake  of  va«  every  key  has  a  charader  and  effed 
riety,  for  the  fake  of  that  pleafure  peculiar  to  itfelf,  well  known  to 
which  arifes  from  modulating  out  of  compofers  of  mufic.  Keys  in  the 
the  principal  key  into  a  variety  of  fharp  3d,  abounding  with  flatted 
fubordinatc  ones.  Mr  H.  we  believe,  notes,  are  folemn  and  majeftic;  a- 
Is  the  only  perfon  who  would  not  .bounding  with  Iharped  notes,  are 
have  the  fimplc  fyftem  of  8  notes  l*gbt  and  airy. '  Keys  iii  the  flat  3d, 
pcrfedly  in  tune ;  and  who  thinks  of  the  former  fort,  fuggeft  deep  tra- 
that  3ds,  5ths,  or  other  confonances  gic  woe  ;  if  of  the  latter  fort,  they 
Amply  confidered,  (the  odave  cxccp-  iuggeft  'the  plaintive  paftoral  coin- 
led)  arc  more  agreeable,  /Viy«r-  pKaint.  The  compofitions  of  great 
cefion  or  together^  when  out  of  tune  mailers  in  proper  keys  do  in  turn 
than  ID-  '  He  feems  indeed  to  be  for-  fup^rt  and  eftablifh  their  feveral, 
oed  into  this  by  the  principle  he  has  eharaders;  fa  that  in  tuning  the 
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h^pficerd,  they  who  have  tafte,  aj- 
tcr  the  teiDperjiro^nts  till  all  the  keys 
have  their  wonted  efFe^.  Thus 
what  was  called  an  imperfeiftion, 
and  admitted  out  of  nccelpty  on  one 
account,  brings  with  it  another  and 
unforefeen  advantage  in  tjic  variety 
of  charaders  it  gives  to  the  feveral 
)tcys  in  mulic.  Some  mathematici¬ 
ans,  would  indeed  throw  out  the  re¬ 
mote  keys  for  not  being  perfe^ft ;  and 
reform  the  rdf.  tilithcy  become  alike 
infipid.;  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
they  may  proferibe  zds  and  yths  in 
compofition.  The  truth  is,  mathe¬ 
matics,  though  an  ufeful  handmaid 
to  the  finer  arts,  will  prove  but  a 
formal  and  tyrannical^miltrefs. 

J Jl?ort  Charge  to  the  Clergy,  ijy  F  r  a  n  - 
CIS  Hlackburne,  M.  a.  Arch- 
deacon  oj  Llcveland 

IT  is  not  only  material  for  our 
own  information  to  learn  what 
true  chriUianity  is,  or  where  it  may 
be  found,  but  material  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  thofe  wlio  are  committed 
to  our  care  and  overfight,  as  mini- 
fters  of  the  gofpcl.  Tne  common 
people  are  fubjeCl  to  dclujions  in  mat 
ters  of  reiigmn  of  various  kinds,  but 
more  particularly  to  thofe  which  a- 
rife  from  the  prejudices  they  contra^ 
in  favour  of  the  fyllem  in.  which 
they  have  been  educated,  and  by 
which  their  principles  arc  inJliUed  as 
it  were  vieckanicalty ^  without  jutjicient 
pains  taken  with  them  by  their  in- 
firuHors^  to  Ihewthem  tovs  What  they 
profefs,  is  connected  with  or  related 
to  the  true  foundation  ot  their  caril- 
tian  faith  and  worlhip. 

(Jar  province  requires  us  not  only 
to  lead  our  people  into  the  way  ot 
truth,  but,  as  much  as  poflible,  10  in- 
fpire  them  with  the  love  of  it,  ^  to 
Ihew  them  th^  comlort  and  idvanu- 

•  j 

.  •  From  bis  difcouift?  lately  publifljcd. 


ges  of  chrifiian  knowledge,  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  them  to  fe^rch  and  examine* 
the  feriptures  for  themfelves,  and  to 
bring  every  thing  that  is  taught  them 
to  that  tell ;  fo  that  they  may  not. 
only  be  ready  to  give  a  proper  an-* 
fwer  to  thofe  who  alk  a  reafon  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  them,  but  n[>ay  like- 
wife  have  a  fufiicient  llock  of  tfiis 
facred  tre^fure  to  apply  on  all  qcca* 
fions,  for  confolation  in  adverlUy» 
for  fupport  under  every  trial,  and 
for  Headf^finefs  and  refolution  in  the 
qqurfe  .of  their  chridian  pradice, 
wherein  they  will  meet  with  fo  many 
temptations,  fo  many  bad  examples 
to  turn  them  out  of  the  way  of  truth, 
fb  much  oppofition,  fcorn,  and  con¬ 
tempt  to  difeourage  their  perfeve-- 
ranee,  and  fo  much  plaufible  fophin 
dry  to  allure  them  into  the  ambivi's 
ous,  avaricious,  and  fenfual  purfuits  of 
worldly  good;  and  all  from  thofe 
who  prolefs  the  fame  religion  with, 
themfelves ;  but  would  pretend  to 
improve  it  by  maxims  of  prudence 
and  decency,  which,  in  the  event, 
make  a  conjonnity  to  the  nxsorld  a  more 
indifpenfable  qualification  of  a  Chri*- 
(lian,  than  that  rene^ccal  of  the  niind 
w^hich  is  oppofed  to  it  by  the  apo. 
Itte  Paul,  as  the  means  of  proving  or 
difeerning  more  perfedly  the  will  of 
God,  in  the  difpenfation  of  the  gof 
pel. 

Nothing,  in  our  prefent  fituation, 
can  be  more  unworthy  of  our  mini- 
fterial  calling,  than  to  take  ‘  the  ad- 

•  vantage  of  any  perfonal  efteem  we 
‘  may  have  from  our  people,  or  ot 
‘  any  wrong  notions  they  may  en- 
‘  terrain  of  peculiar  gifts  and  privi- 
‘  leges  belonging  to  the  clerical  ciia- 

•  ra<5ter,  to  inculcate  our  own  private 
‘  opinions  and  fentiments  on  difputa- 
‘  ble  points  of  dodlrine,  as  matters  of 
‘  faitli  to  be  believed  on  the  peril  of 

•  their  falvation.*  We  may,  aud  wc 
ought,  freely  to  profefs  our  fenti¬ 
ments,  and,  with  a  becoming  mode- 
fty,  give  Qur  reafons  why  we  adopt 
them;  but  to* lay  to  the  multitude. 
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A  fiort  Charge  to  tbe^  Cl^gj. 


*  Thus  and  thus  ye  muft  believe»  or  be 

*  (but  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

*  may  amaze  and  terrify  the  ignorant 

*  and  fearful,  and  procure  an  outward 

*  ailent  to  what  is  advanced  with 

*  fuch  aflurance  ;  and  in  certain  cir* 
<  cumflances,  may  fefve  perhaps  to 

*  gain  over  numbers  to  ftrengthen  a 

*  or  a  party,  but  will  not  add 

*  one  grain  of  Chriifian  knowledge 

*  or  Chrihian  edification  to  the  rea- 

*  fonable  mind  of  the  humble  hear- 
‘  er,  who,  whatever  may  be  pretchd- 

*  ed,  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  know- 

*  ledge  of  the  truth,  as  the  ablefi  of 

*  his  teachers.* 

True  Chriliianity  fpeaks  another 
language. '  *  Search  the  fcrip- 

*  tuies,  whether  thefe  things  are  fo. 

*  Believe  not  every  fpirit,  but  try 
‘  the  fpirits  whether  they  arc  of 
‘  God.  Beware  of  falfe  pro. 

*  phets.  Why  even  of  yourfelves 

*  judge  ye  not  what  its  right.  I 

*  fpeak,  fays  the  great  apofile  of  the 

*  Gentiles,  as  to  wife  men,  judge  ye 

*  what  I  fay.* 

Be  thefe  our  rules  in  our  teaching, 
and  be  thefe  our  inllrudtions  to  our 
hearers.  Let  us  be  cloathed  with 
the  /afii€  moderation  and  with  the  fame 
humility^  and,  as  far  as  pollible,  pre¬ 
vail  with  our  people  to  make  them- 
felvcs  judges,  from  their  own  diligent 
'ftudy  of  the  feriptures,  what  true 
Cliridianity  is.  And  let  us  be  affu- 
red  that  the  more  we  fucceed  in  thefe 
exhortations  and  endeavours,  the 
more  fincerc  believers,  and  the  more 
true  fervants  of  God  we  fhull  find  a- 
Vnong  them ;  and  what  is  ftill  more, 
vre  (hall  find  more  agreement  in  opi¬ 
nions,  more  union  of  affedions,  and 
more  edification  every  way,  among 
ourfelves,  than  ever  yet  was  produ¬ 
ced,  or  ever  will  be,  cither  by  the 
terrors  or  alluremenis  invented  by 
the  wifdom  of  the  world  to  inforcc 
uniformity  of  faith  and  worfliip,  or 
by  the  peremptory  dccifions  and  fen- 
tences  of  particular  teachers,  pre¬ 


tending,  with  unabaihed  afiurance, 
to  fupematural  illuminations.  The 
glory  cannot  be  great  in  cither  cafe, 
when  the  numbers  that  arc  added 
either  to  an  eftablifhed  fyftem,  or  to 
a  fed  or  party  deviating  from  it,  arc 
*  merely  the  projelytes  of  ignorance  and 
credulity,  v 

Sketch  of  the  Chamber  of  the  late  Bi. 
Jhop  of  Roc  HESTER,  ^written  hy  his 
Contemporary  at  Cambridge ^  and  hit  old 
Acquaintance^  as  the  lajl  Office  due  /# 
his  Memory. 

The  world  has  not  loft  for  many 
years  a  more  refpedlable  mem¬ 
ber  of  fociety  than  the  late  Dr  Pearce; 
nor  the  clergy  a  more  pious  and 
Teamed  prelate.  In  his  younger  days, 
before  he  became  a  graduate,  he 
publifhed  that  excellent  edition  of 
Longinus,  ftill  admired  and  quoted 
by  the  beft  criticks.  What  is  faid 
of  Longinus  himfelf  by  our  excel* 
lent  Englifti  poet,  is  as  applicable  to 
the  editor:  He  is  himfelf  the  great 
fuhlime  he  dranvs.  For  very  few  of 
his  order  ever  arrived  to  that  per* 
fedion  in  eloquence,  for  which  he 
was  fo  juftly  celebrated.  His  didfion 
was  fimple,  nefvous,  and  flowing; 
his  fentiments  were  juft,  andfublime, 
more  fublime  than  the  heathen  cri¬ 
tic,  in  proportion  to  the  fublimity  of 
the  chriftian  revelation.  Yet  he  was 
never  puffed  up  with  the  general 
applaufes  of  the  world,  but  of  an 
humble  deportment  refembling  the 
meek  Jefus;  as  far  as  the  weaknefs 
of  human  nature  can  refemblc  a. 
charadter  without  fin.  His  counte¬ 
nance  was  always  placid,  and  dif- 
played  the  benevolence  of  his  heart, 
if  his  extinfve  charity  had  not  proved 
it  to  a  demonliration.  His  thirft  of 
knowledge  prompted  him  to  a  very 
ftudious  life,  and  that  rendered  both 
his  complexion  and  conftitution  deli¬ 
cate  ;  yet  it  held  out  by  the  hlefling 
of  providence  beyond  the  85th  year 
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of  his  age;  which  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary,  confidering  the  mid-night 
Jamp  had  caft  a  palenefs  over  his 
complexion:  Yet  with  all  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  knowledge,  his  humility  and  ’ 
modefty  rcflraincd  him  from  many 
publications,  which  the  world  may 
hope  for  from  his 'executors;  one 
particularly  in  divinity,  which  has 
been  the  objeift  of  his  contemplation 
for  many  years  paft.  With  a  view 
to  complete  that  work,  and  to  retire 
from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  he 
ftrugglcd  hard  ten  years  ago  to  re- 
(ign  his  Biihoprick,  and  the  Deanery 
of  Weftminfter,  in  which  our  gra¬ 
cious  King  was  willing  to  gratify 
him;  but  upon  a  conl’uliation  of  the 
Bifhops,  they  thought  it  could  not 
be  done  with  propriety;  yet  he  was 
permitted  to  refign  the  Deanery. 

After  pofftfllng  the  eftcem  and  ve¬ 
neration  of  ail  who  knew  him  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  cither  as  redlor 
of  a  very  large  parifh,  or  as  a  digni¬ 
tary  of  the  church,  he  has  left  the 
world  in  tears;  and  gone  to  receive 
the  infinite  reward  of  his  piety  and 
virtue. 

.A  7*aley  hy  the  Abbe  Refiial, 

Two  negroes,  both  young,  hand, 
fome,  robuft,  courageous,  and  born 
with  a  foul  of  an  uncommon  caft, 
were  fond  of  each  other  from  their 
infancy.  Partners  in  the  fame  la¬ 
bours,  they  were  united  by  their  fuf- 
‘  ferings,  which  in  feeling  minds  form 
a  ftronger  attachment  than  plea- 
fures.  If  they  were  not  happy,  they 
comforted  each  other  in  their  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Love,  which  generally  obli¬ 
terates  the  remembrance  of  misfor¬ 
tunes,  ferved  only  to  make  theirs 
complete.  A  negro  girl,  who  was 
likewife  a  flavc,  and  whofe  eyes  no 
doubt  were  the  brighter  from  the 
contraft  of  her  dark  complexion, 
kindled  an  equal  flame  in  the  hearts 
of  thefe  two  friends.  The  girl,  who 
VoL.IV.  4  1 


was  more  capable  of  infpiring  than 
of  feeling  a  ftrong  pafiion,  would 
gladly  have  married  either  of  them, 
but  neither  of  them  would  rob  his 
friend,  or  give  her  up.  Time  ferved 
only  to  increafe  the  tormmts  they 
fuffered,  without  aifedfing  their 
friendfhip  or  (heir  love.  Oftentimes 
did  tears  of  anguilh  ftream  from 
their  eyes,  in  the  midft  of  the  de- 
monftrations  of  fr»endlhip  they  gave 
each  other,  at  the  fight  of  the  too  be¬ 
loved  objed  that  threw  them  into 
defpair.  They  fometimes  fworc  that 
they  would  love  her  no  more,  and 
that  they  would  rather  part  with  life 
than  forfeit  their  friendfbip.  The 
whole  plantation  was  moved  at  the 
fight  of  thefe  confli<fts.  The  love  of 
the  two  friends  for  the  beautiful  ne¬ 
gro  girl  was  the  topic  of  every  con- 
verlation.  One  day  they  followed  her 
into  a  wood,  there  each  embraced 
her,  clafped  her  a  thoufand  times 
to  his  heart,  fwore  all  the  oaths  and 
called  her  every  tender  name  that 
love  could  infpire,  alid  at  once  with¬ 
out  fpeaking  or  looking  at  each  o- 
ther,  they  both  plunged  a  dagger  in¬ 
to  her  breaft.  She  expired,  and  they 
mingled  theii  tears  and  groans  with 
her  laft  breath.  They  roared  aloud, 
and  made  the  wood  ring  with  their 
violent  outcries.  A  flavc  came  run¬ 
ning  to  their  afliftar.ee,  and  faw  them 
at  a  diilance  fmothering  the  vidfim 
of  their  ftrange  Jove  with  tneir  kilfes. 
He  called  out  to  fome  others  who 
foon  came  up>  and  found  thefe  two 
friends  embracing  each  other  up- 
on  the  body  of  this  unhappy  girl 
and  bathed  in  her  blood ;  whilft  they 
thcuifelves  w'ere  expiring  in  the 
ftreams  that  flowed  from  their  own 
wounds. 

These  lovers  and  thefe  friends 
were  a  part  of  a  body  of  25,000  ne¬ 
groes,  deftined  to  furnifli  Europe 
with  tw^elve  or  thirteen  thoufand 
hogiheads  of  fugar.  It  is  in  the 
midft  cf  fucli  Icverc  labours,  and  in 
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fo  degrading  a  ftaiion,'  that  we  fee 
fiich  ad^ions,  as  muft  aftonilh  the 
.whole  worJdi  If  there  is  a  man  who 
is  not  {truck  with  horror  and  com- 
paflion  at  the  greaine{s  of  tills  feroci¬ 
ous  love,  nature  mull  have  foru'ed . 
fuch  a  man,  not  for  the  flavery  of 
the  negroes,  but  for  the  tyranny  of 
their  mailers.  He  will  have  lived 
.without  without  cemmiferating  o- 
thers,  and  will  die  without  comfort ; 
he  mull  never  have  ihe'd  a  tear,  and 
none  wiir ever  be  flied  for  him. 

defence  ^of  •  The  Schplar^s  V ede 
‘  Mecum ;  or,  a  Neiv  Di3io^ 

*  narjt  Latin  and  Englijb.  Con- 
‘  fifting  of  Jiich  JVords  as  are 

*  pur^y  CfafficaV  By  the  Author 

Janies  Ivloii,  T^ac^er  of  Lan^ 
guages.  •  ^ 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
requeued  to  this  paper ^  •which 
is  'unquejiionably  one  of  the  moft 
able  that  has  appeared  againji 
the  Revienvers.  It  is  not  the  pro- 
'  auction  of  an  illiterate  Pedagogy e^ 
vain  of  kno’wledge  -which  he  is  never 
.to  acquire^  offended  with  Criti- 
cifms  ivhich  he  is  in  hafte  to  con^ 
Jirmy  and  mad  •with  paffions  that 
are  to  lead  only  to  repentance. .  It 
is  the  fublime  effort  of  a  moft  en¬ 
lightened  mind.  It  dnjhes  the  Jan- 
cy  prejumption  of  Critics j  and  r- 
fiabtijbes  on  the Jirmeft  foundation 
the  fame  of  its  author..  It  Jlrikes 
like  tightenings  and  is  as  fatally 
blajlingl  ' 

To  Printer  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

N  your  lall,  a  Review  of  the  Latin 
didlionary  lately  publilhed  by  me 

jr 

*  The  reader  who  is  curiou*  to  compirc 
this  paper  with  the  Review  it  combats,  uill 
^0(1  the  latter  in  the  Magaaine  for  Oftoher, 
p.  <5c3.  It  is  at  Mr  Moir's  mod  earnefl  and  rc- 
pcaud  loikiuiiico,  that  hii  paper  is  publilhed. 


.appeared.  Juflice  to  myfclf  obligci  1 
me  to  make  fome  obfervations  upo#  B 
it;  and,  if  you.  are  poflclTed  of  the! 
fame  impartiality,  which  you,  upon 
every  occafion,  lay  claim  to,  a  place 
will  be  given  to  them  in  your  next^ 
The  (ciirrilous  and  illiberal  manner, 
in  which  I  have  been  charged  witk 
various  blunders  and  i>ftperf extorts ^  I 
can  fcarce  find  fault  with;  as  per. 
fons,  much  fuperior  to  me  in  abili. 
tics,  have  (hared  the  fame. fate,  on, 
feyera!  occuGons.  Indeed,  the  great- 
eft  talent  of  thefe  lormidahle  Rc» 
viewers,  feeins  intirely  to  cpnfill  in  a  1 
happy  torn  for  the  Billing  [gate  dialed* 
That  their  attacks  upon  me,  howe¬ 
ver,  are  cither  groundlefs  or  extreme-  ! 
Xyfutilct  I  lhall  now  endeavour  to  ^ 
fnew;  and  in  this  attempt,  I  lhall  j 
follow  the  faniC'  order  they  hayc  I 
been  pleafed  to  take  in  their  criti-  i 
cifms.  ; 

In  the  firft  place,  I  muft  obferyc, 
that  though  the  Profeffors  of  Latin  in 
the  Univerjities  may  be  very  learned 
men;  the  inference  from  thence 
drawn  by  the  RrAewers.  that  the  o*-  . 
ther  teachers  of  that  language  have  i . 
//Vf/e  reputation,  is  equally  unjuft  <z/ 
al>fiird;urilefs  they  can  make  it  apocar, 
that  the  ProfelTors  are  infpirea  the 
moment  they  get  poirdfion  of  their 
chairs.  I  will  be  forgiven  to  fay, 
whatever  thefe  Reviewers  opinion 
may.be  of  the  matter,  that  this  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe.  We  frequently  j 
fee  inftances  where  ivio  candidates  ap-. 
pear  for  a  ProfelTorfhip,  and  where ' 
the  lead  qualified  is  preferred,  for 
no  other  reafon  but  that  he  has  the 
tnqft  intereji.  I  lhall  fuppofe  a  cafe, 
which  is  far  from  being  improbable, 
that  the  difappointed  candidate  fets 
up  a  private  fchool.  He  perhaps' 
will  not  have  fo  many  fcholtrs  as  the 
fortunate  Pfoft?ilbr ;  but  can  it  be  Ic-  j 
rioully  bclicycd  by  any  man  of  com* 
raon  lenfe,  that  the  one  will  imme* 
diately  acquire  knowledge,  from  the 
lucky  circumllance  of  being  made  s) 
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profeffor;  or  the  other  Jofe  any  of 
that  knowledge,  which  he  w’as  al¬ 
lowed  to  poffeis,  bccaufc  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  not  having  fo  many 
friends^  as  his  competitor  ?  Surely  it 
caunot.  The  Revie*vuers  begin  with 
thefe  remarkable  exprellions,  that  \vc 
‘  cannot  but  confidcr.  this  perfor-. 

*  inance  as  a  grop  and  daring  impoji 
‘  ttonJ  Thefe  are  words  Itrong  e- 
nough  indeed;  bur  the mud 
bring  more  than  words,  before  either 
the  public  credit  to  ihQW prefuiup- 
tuous  aJTcrtionSf  or  I  fubmic  to  their 
cenftre,  T  liey  proceed  thus,  Mr 
Moir  lays  *  his  boc  k  coi^ds of  words 

purely  clafiical.  When  the  fcholar 

*  bejiins/to  underftand  the  eafielf 
‘  rules  ()f  fyhtax,  it  might  not  per- 

*  haps  be  improper,  to  give  him  now 

*  and  then  an  eafy  fenieuce  to  con- 
‘  driie  and  explain, — this  little;  talk 
‘  niay  be  increaicd  as  he  advances, 

*  till  at  length  he  comes  to  make  out 

*  all  his  lelfow  by  liimfclf.*  But,  fay 
the  RevieiverSi  *  There  are  words  ;>;• 

‘  numcrahte  not  hjs  clojjiculy  wdiich  arc 

*  not  to  be  found  iu  it;  and  what  is 
‘  the  Ichoiar  to  do,  who,  in  turn- 

*  ing  over  this  r/rie  diclionar^y  linJs 

*  hot  there  the  words  which  his  iel- 
‘  ions  require?  And  tJds,  it  is  pro* 

‘  bable,’  proceed  tlic  Rirvienvers,  ‘  will 

*  generally  be  the  cafe;  tor,  under 
‘  CA^  for  example,'  if  this  book  be 

*  compared  with  Gefner,  there  ap- 
‘  pear  to  be  wanting  in  that  circuin- 

*  Icrlbed  extent,  neurh  one  hundred  and 
\  pjty  dte  ^iXtordi  id  clapficai  authority,' 
The  Revie^verf,  it  they  had  inclined 
to  do  me  jidlice,  would  fuiely  not 
have  drawn  Kcoinpariibn  between  my 
fmall  work,  which  is  afforded  to  the 
fcholar  at  the  trifling  expence  of 
4  fh.  6  d.  and  that  of  Gefner,  which 
is  fold  for  no  Icls  than  four  guineas. 
I,  however,  have  careiiilly  compared 
the  two  wmrks  under  CA,  and  can 
find  no.fuch  deficiency,  as  they  are 
pleafed  tocondefeend  upon.  It  w^ould 
therefore  be  but  ailing  like  gcntlefnen, 


to  point  but  their  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  five  hxjordSf  of  ho  left  clajpeal  au^ 
//W//y,.that  the  public  may  be  fatif- 
fied  whether  ,  their  aflertion  or  miue 
is  moft  to  be  depended  upon.  It 
furely  w  ould  have  been  more  candiit 
in  the  Reviewers  to  have  made  their . 
comparifou  between  it  and  Mr  Mair^t 
TyrOi  or  Mr  Enlick'i  dictionary ;  the 
only  two  books  which  this  was  meant 
to  fupply.  the  place  of. 

The  Reiie^ivers  fhould  likewife  have 
rcfle(fted,  that,  although  SchreveliuS 
has  fewer  words  -than  HeJericus  or 
Sciipula,  yet  it  is  a  much  better  book 
for  yelling  dudeats  in  the  Greek  Ian  ; 
guage^  than  any  of  the  other  two, 
in  feveral  fefpeAs;  and  particularly, 
that  it  has  many  more  oV  the  tenfes 
marked,  than  they,  and  is  compiled 
on  purpofe  {ox  ^Horner ;  yet,  when 
this  ftudent  advances  further,  he 
will  be  at  a  lofs,  and  mud  have  rc- 
courle  to  the  other  two;  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  my  .  little  dictionary  was  dtfigned 
principally  for  a  help  to  boys  at 
Ichool,  wdien  they,  are  reading  the 
authors  of  the  Augiifiine  age;  and 
will  be  found  far  better  for  them  ay 
that  time,  than  the  larger  didioua- 
ries;  and  not  only  for  them,  but  al> 
fo  for  others,  who  want  to  revife 
their  Latin,  as  they  will  fee  at  one 
view,  not  only  the  meaning,  but 
likewife  the  declenfon  of  noUni  and 
verbs y  with  the  cojnparatives  and  Ju^ 
psrlaihes  taken  all  frona  Mr  Ruddi 
7?ians  grammars;  hay,  it  will  be  of' 
fingularule  in  making  {u,'2LX\vkverf  ons : 
for,'  when  the  boys  have  pitched 
upon  their  Latin  •xord  or  phrafe^  if 
they  be  at  a  lofs,  a$  mod  certainly 
they  will  be  fometiracs,  how  to  de¬ 
cline  a  noun  or  verb^  or  if  and  in  njehat 
manner  a  word  is  compared,  they 
hs^ve  nothing  •  to  do,  but  turn  up 
'  ilixt^anualy  and  they  will  know  hu- 
mediatcly ;  whereas,  any  other  dic¬ 
tionary  will  often  tnifiead  them  ;  and 
the  looking  into  a  grammar  he  a 
great  lofs  of  time.*  Nor  will  the 
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fcholar  be  fo  frequently  at  a  lofs  for 
a  word  of  his  leflon,  as  the  Rtview^ 
want  the  public  to  believe;  but, 
as  it  may  happen,'  in  fpite  of  all  my 
care,  that  he  will  not  6nd  the  word 
he  wants,  I  will  tell  the  Revienoers 
\^hat  he  is  to  do  in  that  event,  as 
they  pretend  to  be  at  a  lofs  to  know: 
His  mafisrt  whom,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  imagine  he  could  want,  will  tell 
ktm  thefe  words,  and  alfo  the  phrajes 
that  (hall  occur.  I  mu  (I  obferve  here,  ‘ 
that  although  my  preface  promifes 
only  fovie'Jhcrt  and  remarkable  phrafes$ 
yet  ifltft  ‘very  impartial  Rtn'ie*wers 
want  to  have  the  public  believe,  that 
^itxs  zgrofs  andjicn^  that  all  phrafes 
arc  not  contained  in  it;  nay,  they 
proceed,  as.  if  it  were  a  daring  impo- 
Jition  on  the  public,  that  it  is  not  as 
full  as  Gefner.  The  Revle^'ers  go 
on  in  this  manner,  « It  is  unneceflary, 

*  however,  to  infifl  on  the  funda- 

*  Tjuntal  mijlakes  and  the  futile  plan 

*  of  this  publication.  Even  .the  lit- 

*  tie  the  compiler  has  done,  is  exe- 

*  cuted  with  a  degree  of  imperft^ion 
«  and  ignorance,  which  is  trufy  fur- 
‘  pf'ifi^g*  A  few  examples  will  evince 
‘  the  propriety  of  this  cenfure^^xxdt.  may 
‘  probably  prevent  the  public  from 

*  ^wm^anyfan^ion  to  a  book,  which 
'  •  cannot  be  employed  in  fchools, 

*  without  great ejl  danger  and  dif- 

*  advantage.*  Exprclhons  fuch  as 
thefe ‘are  the  common  weapons  of 
thefe  Revie*wers ;  they  therefore  will 
not  be  much  attended  to,  by  an 
impartial  public,  to  whom  I  have  fub- 
mitted  the  prefent  performance  with 
all  deference.  I  mud  obferve,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  futility  of  the  -  plan, 
will  not  be  proven  by  examples;  and 
muft  therefore  infill,  that  they  Ihoiiid 
point  it  out  to  the  public  in  an  expli¬ 
cit  manner. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examples, 
which  thc(e  Revie^rs  have  thought 
proper  to  condefeend  upon ;  I  beg 
leave  to  preraife,  that  no  Dillionary, 
how  large  foever.  gives  meanings 


that  will  give  proper  Englilh  to  all,^  1 
words  that  occur.  We  mud  very  *  I 
often  be  fatistied,  if  we  get  from  them  J 
as  much  as  will  bring  us  to  the  fenfe '  J 
of  the  author,' and  from  that  find;  ’® 
out  a  proper  Englilh  word  ourfeTves.^*-1l 
That  I  purpofely  took  only  the*  Ij 
meanings,  that  aufwercd  bed  to  J 
exam|;)lcs,  i taken  from  the 
claflic  authors,  that  I  might  notpuz-^  ^1 
zle  the  boys,  who,  amongd  a  num-  I 
b‘cr,  are  at  a  lofs  wrhich  to 
chufe.  That,  for  this  reafon,  it  ‘ 
might  perhaps  have  been  better,  to 
have  given  none  but  the  primary’ 
fignification,  as  that  would  general-’ 
ly  have  led  them  to.  the  red.  And 
indeed,  the  literal  tranjlation  is  the^ 
mod  necedary;  for  unlefs  that  be 
known,,  it  is  impofllble,  to  arrive  at. 
the  knowledge  of  any  language;  but. 
when  this  is  acquired,  and  the  boy  Is  i 
come  to  make  out  his  leflon  by  hinfl^ 
felf,  even  in  this  manner  a  great 
point  is  gained ;  for  he  will  often 
give  a  better  turn  of  expreflion  him- 
fclf ;  and  when  he  cannot,  his  majler 
will  help  him^ff/.  After  all,  I  was  per-  ' 
haps  toorafli,in  prefuming  to  point  out 
any  way  of  making  ufe  of  this  book; 
tor  the  learned  and  judicious  teacher, 
will  difeover  many  various  methods 
of  ufing  it  greatly  to  the  advantage  ’ 
of  his  fcholars,  and  to  the  faving  of 
his  own  trouble. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  examples, 
which  our  Revienvers  introduce  in 
this  manner. 

‘  The  following  words  afford  in¬ 
dances  ot  ignorance  and  inattention,* 

Calu7n,i,  n.  (caedo)  ^ ^raving- tooL\% 
it  a  fault  fo  unpardonable,  that  I 
have  piit  dowm  caedo  as  the  root  6t 
caetunf  I  cannot  think  it  can  have 
*a’ny  greater  bad  confcquence  than 
when  'Servlus  brings  cardo  from  cot 
and  damns. 

Calculus,  *  I  pafs  over  the  Rreienv-^ 
ers  gravel  ftonc,  as  futile,  and  afHrrn, 
that  though  it  be  tranflated,  as  if  it 
fignlfied  an  account,*  5cc.  it  does  not 
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wfc  to  mean  the  pebbles;  with  which 
they  made  up  their  accounts; 

.  Cancellatim.  A  mighty  noife  about ' 
a  literal, 

•  Capio.  How  can  the  phrafe  capere 
virginein  be  explained,? 

1  Say,  To  take^  nam  pontif.^  max. 
cepit  virginem  a  parente  ut  fieret 
veft^lis..  Should  my  manual  tell 
this  ?  * 

Capreolus  ^  Signifies  more  than  a 
Roebuck  fo  rarely,  that  I  did  not  think 
it  neceflary  to  give  the  other  mean¬ 
ings  ;  befides,  their  firft  is  from  Var^ 
roy  with  whom  I  have  no  concern  ; 
neither  does  Mr  ISlair  give  capreolus 
any  other  meaning  than  a  roe-buck* 

Carmen*  Here  David  Loch  is  intro¬ 
duced  for  a  very  filly  purpofe.  For  I 
fay,  it  fiill  remains  a  doubt,  if  it  has 
this  meaning, for  our/?«?i<7>u;erx faithful 
aifiltant  Gefiier^  when  he  takes  notice 
of  injlruvientufn  textoriujfi,  fubjoins 
Lucretio  tribuit  Scaligeir,  at  meliores — 
Sed  in  ingem  ’ana  trahatur*  Thefe  Re- 
vie^.verSt  who  are  refolved  not  be 
pleafed  with  any  thing,  would  have 
been  the  firft  to  blame  me,  if  I  had 
put  this  meaning  of  carmen  into  my 
manual. 

Here  our  Revie^rs  fay^  *  a  few  ad- 
‘  ditionul  examples  nday  fuffice.*^  ^ 

Clafficus,  I  have  not  forgotten,t 
gentl'^men,  why  authors  were  called 
clafiic;  but  thisfenle  \s  wot.  clajlic^  be¬ 
ing  not  known  till  Gellius  ufcd  it.  . 

Comitialis*  Though  morbus  be  • 
its  only  fubllantive  in  this  fenfe,  my 
omitting  it  will  mlflead  no  body.  *  . 

Commodus*  .Here  are  examples  of ' 
the  juftnefs  of  my  remark,  ‘  that  no: 
dictionary,  how  large  foever;; 
meanings  that  will  make.  proge^Bn- 
glifii  to  all  words  that  occur  ^  for 
here  commodiorem  appears  in  •  a  fenfe 
that  will  be  found  in  no  dictionary. 
Covimodus  from  Horace  may  anfwer  to 
juji*  -Monfi  D'acier  Explains  it  by  de 


tout  man  coeur%  a  meaning"that  appears 
in  no  dictionary.  Commoda  valetudo 
may  be.  eafily  underftood  from  my 
book,  though  Celfus  is  beyond  my 
plan.  ^ 

Offendo*  In  this  word,  in  periculum^ 
and  perhaps  in  vinea^  I  have  omit¬ 
ted  that  one  meaning,  which  our  Re» 
vie^ivers  aim  at,  though  I  knoiv  not  but 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the'meaning 
I  have  given.  However,  if  every 
book  oLwj  to  be  condemned  for  a  few 
errors  or  overfights,  I  am  of  opinion, 
as  few  books  would  be  left  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  aswerefaved  of  Don  ^mxote*s 
library. .  Here  the  reader  will  *  fee 
with  what  propriety  the  Reviewers 
fitll  foul  of  me  for  miftakes,  when  they 
obferve,  that  they  have  got  imp*  af- . 
ter  oh  and  fendo^  where  I  have  inuf, 

Orhtis*  Does  not  orbus  mean  pa-  ’ 
rents  deprived  of  their  children,. ai 
well  as,  &c  ?  fay  our  reviewers.  .  I 
think  not,  uulcfs  liberis  or  the  like 
come  after  it ;  and  will  not  deprived^ 
deflitutct  do  then  ? 

Orno.  How  could  the  exprefllon 
omare  provinciam  be  explained,  accor¬ 
ding  to  this  pedagogue’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  ?  fay  our  well-bred  Reviewers  !  ^ 
I  anfwer,  to  adom^  mod  certainly. 
Could  any  reafonable  man  exped, 
-tjiat  I  was  to  give  account  of  cu- 
ftoms’.^'i.Ey^  Morell  does  not  explain 
this  phfale. 

biacer*  After  facefdos,  the  Re¬ 
viewers  have  made  a  mod  curious  re- 
'  mark- at  the  foot:  What  vnpiety  !  as 
.if\;I  had  faid,  that  facerdos  a  prieftl 
^ioiccs^^itomcurfed^deteflahle*  , 

i  Here  our  Reviewers  feem  to  be  a- 
fraid,  that  they  have  not  made  out  thefr 
heavy  charge  oi  fundamental  mijlakesf 
impel feflions  y  and  ignorance  truly  furpri- 
ftng^  to  the  latisfaClloii  of  the  public ; 
for  they  fay,  “  If  there  is  dill  any 
reader  dilfatisfied,  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  arc  at  his  ftr  vice.’* 
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On  DAPHNE. 

AS  Gninvittc's  foft  numbers  tun*d  Mira's 
juR  praife ; 

And  Chloe  Aincs  brijshtly  in  Prior’s  fwcet 
• 

So,  wou’d  Daphne  but  imile,  their  example 
IM  follow, 

And  as  (he  looks  like  Venus,  I’d  fing  like  A> 
polKi : 

But  alas !  when  no  fmiles  from  tny  fair  one 
infpire, 

How  languid  my  (trains,  and  how  tunelefs 
my  lyre ! 

Go  Zephyrs,  falute  in  lJ>fi  accents  her  car. 
And  tell  how  I  lan^uKh,  figh,  pine,  and  de> 
fp«ir  : 

In  foft  gcnilt  murmurs  my  paflion  commend. 
But  w’hilper  it  fotily,  for  (car  it  otfcnil. 

For  fure,  oh  !  yc  wind^,  ye  may  tell  her  my 
pain  ; 

*ris  Srrephofn’s  to  lulier,  but  not  to  complain. 

Where ver  1  go,  or  whatever  1  do. 

Still  fumething  prelenis  the  dear  nymph  to 
my  view  : 

If  1  travcrle  the  garden,  the  garden  (till  (hows 
Her  neck  iu  the  lilly,  her  lip  in  the  rofe; 

But  with  her  neither  lilly  or' role  may  com¬ 
pare, 

FiK  more  fwcet  is  her  lip,  and  bofom  more 
fair. 

If  to  eaie  my  food  anguiOi,  I  fly  to  the 
grove. 

The  fpring  there  prefents  the  full  bloom  of 
my  love ; 

And  the  nightingale  there  (bow  judicious  her 
choice!^  '  ' 

Pours  forth  her  (oft  notes,  in  my  fyren’s 
fwcet  voice ; 

Thus  the  grove  and  its  murmurs,  her  echo 
flill  brings ; 

For  like  fpring  ^e  looks  lovely,  like  the 
nightingale  fings. 

If  forfaking  the  grove  I  fly  to  the  court 
Where  beauty  and  iplendor  united  reibrt, 
Some  glympk  of  my  fair  in  each  charmer  1 

fpy  .  * 

In  Richmond’s  fair  form,  or  in  Brudnell’s 
bright  eye;  ^ 

But  alas !  what  wou’d  Brudnell,  or  Richmond 
appear ! 

Unheeded  they’d  pafs,  was  my  Daphne  but 
there ! 

If  to  books  1  retire,  to  cafe  my  fad  pain, 

Or  dwell  on  a  Horace,  or  Ovid’s  (oft  drain  ; 
hi  i.ydia,  or  Chloe,  n^y  Daphne  1  find  ; 

But  Chloe  was  conltanr,  and  Dydia  was  Kind  ; 
Like  Lydia,  or  Chloe,  wou’d  liaphne  but 
prove. 

Like  Horace  or  Ovid,  I’d  (ipg,  and  I’d  love* 


An  Incident  in  HxdH  Liri,  ’ 

The  Bucks  had  din’d,  and  deep  ia  conn* 
cil.la^ 

Their  wine  was  brilliaiK,  but  their  wit  new 
•flat. 

Up  darts  his  Lordihip,  td  the  window  flic^ 
And  lo,  •*  A  race,  a  racel**  iu  rapture  cries. 

“  Where  ?”  quoth  bir  John—**  Why,  fee 
two  drops 'Of  rain 

Start  from  the  fnnimit  of  ibe  cry#al  pane  t 
**  A  thouiand  pounds,  which  drop  wkh  oam- 
bled  toroc 

**  Performs  its  curreut  down  the  flipp’ru 
courfe.  ’* 

The  belts  were  fix’d,  ia  dircinfjpenfi;  they 
wait 

For  victory,  pendent  on  the  nod  of  fate. 

Now  down  the  ialh  unconiok>u«  ot  the  prize. 
The  bubbles  roil  like  pearls  from  Chloe’s 
eyes. 

But  ah  !  the  glittering  joys  of  life  are  ihort ! 
How  oit  two  jodhng  itccds  have  tfic 

fpori ! 

So  thus  Attraction,  by  coercive  laws, 

Th’  approucbiiig -drops  into  one  bubble  draws; 
Each  curs’d  his  luce,  th.^.tluis  Lhoir  projed 
crois’d: 

How  bard  their  lot  who  neither  woa  or  loft ! 

X.  S.  G. 


A  true  TALE  ;  to  be  added  to  Mr  Gay’s 
Fables.  SuPtoJed  to  be  -written  bn  Dr 
Parnell. 

A  Mother  who  vad  pleafure  finds 

In  modelling  her  children’s  minds. 

In  midd  of  whom  with  great  dehghc 
She  pades  many  a  winter  night ; 

Mingles  in  every  play  to  find 
What  biafs  Nature  rave  the  mind. 

Kefolving  thence  to  take  her  aim 
•To  guide  them  to  the  realms  of  fame. 

And  wifely  make  thole  realms  the  way 
To  regions  of  eternal  day; 

Each  boid’rous  paflion  tb  controul. 

And  early  humanilc  the  foul,  i 

In  bmple  talcs  bclide  the  fire, 

I'he  nobted  notions  would  infpire. 

Her  othpring,  confeious  of  her  care, 
I'ranfportcd  nuug  around  her  chair. 

Of  Scripture  Heroes  (he  woula  telJ, 

Whole  names  they’d  ii(p  ere  they  could  fpell. 
Then  the  delighted  mother  fmiles, 

And  Ihews  the  dory  on  the  tiles. 

At  otner  times  her  themes  would  be 
The  Sages  of  antiquity, 
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VHk)  loft  a  deathlefs  name  behind, . 

By  being  blcflings  to  their  kind. 

Studious* to  let  her  children  know 
The  Tartous  turns  of  things  below  ; 

'  How  Virtue  here  was  oft  ^Rrefs’d, 

To  (bine  more  glorious  with  the  blefsM ; 
T<dd  Tally's  and  the  Gracchi's  doom, 
The  patriots  and  the  pride  of  Rome; 
Then  blcR  the  Drapier’s  happier  fate. 
Who  (av*d,  and  lives  to  guard,  the  Rate. 
>\gain  (be  lakes  another  fcope, 

And  tells  of  Addifon  and  Rope  : 

Steele’s  Comedies  gave  great  delight, 

And  entertain’d  them  many  a  night* 
Congreve  could  no  admittance  find,  ^ 

.  Forbid  as  poUbn  to  the  mind  : 

That  Author’s  wit  and  fenfe,  fays  flie. 

But  h^hten’di)is  impiety. 

This  happy  mother  met  one  day 
A  book  of  Fables  writ  by  Gay ; 

And  told  her  children,  here’s  a  treafiire, 
A  fond  of  wifdom  and  of  plcafure ! 

Such  morals,  and  fo  finely  writ ! 

Such  decency,  good  fcnle,  and  wit ! 

Well  has  the  Poet  found  the  art 
To  raiie  the  mind  and  mend  the  heait. 

Her  lav’rite  fon  the  Author  feiz’d,  ■ 
And,  as  he  read,  feero’d  highly  pleas'd : 
Made  fuch  reflexions  on  each  page. 

The  mother  thought  above  his  age : 
Delighted  read,  but  fcarce  was  able 
To  &ilh  the  concluding  fable. 

What  ails  my  child  ?  the  mother  cries ; 
Whofe  forrows  now  have  fill'd  your  eyes  ? 
Ob,  dear  Mamma,  can  he  want  friends. 
Who  writes  for  fuch  exalted  ends  ? 

Ob  bale,  degenerate  human  kind ! 

Had  1  a  fortune  to  my  mind. 

Should  Gay  complain  ?  But  now,  alas ! 
Thro’  what  a  world  am  1  to  pafs ! 

Where  Frieudfliip  is  an  empty  name. 

And  merit  fcarcely  paid  in  fame. 

Refolv'd  to  lull  his  woes  to  red. 

She  tells  him  he  (honld  hope  the  bed  : 
This  has  been  yet  his  cafe,  I  own. 

But  now  AuguRus  fills  the  throne. 
Content  that  tender  heart  of  thine. 

He’ll  be  the  care  of  Caroline : 

Who  thus  ioRru^ts  the  royal  race 
Can’t  fail  of  fome  diRinguilh’d  place. 

Mamma,  if  you  were  Queen,  fays  he. 
And  fach  a  bock  were  wru  for  me, 

1  find  *tisfo  much  to  your  taRe, 

That  Gay  would  keep  his  coach  at  leaR. 

.  My  child,  what  yon  luppofc  is  true,' 

1  fix  Its  excellence  in  you. 

Poets,  who  write  to  mend  the  mind,  , 

A  royal  rccompence  Ihould  find  : 

But  1  aip  barr'd  by  Fortune’s  frowns 
From  the  beR  privilege  of  Crowns, 

The  glorious  god'like  pow'r  to  blcfs. 

And  raiie  up  merit  in  ^Rreis. 


But,  dear  Mamma,  I  long  to  know. 
Were  you  the  Queen,  what  you’d  bcRow. 
What  I’d  beRow  i  fays  Ihc,  my  dear,  . 
At  leaR  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 


For /f'e. Edinburgh  Magazinb. 
THE  LINNET: 

% 

OR,. 

HAPPINESS  AT  HOME. 


By  Dr  James  Moor. 


QWEET  Linnet  1  lhall  I  di/engage 
Thee  from  this  priibo  of  thy  cage; 

And  let  thee  forth,  frttly  to  fly, 

And  range  around  thy  native  (kyf 
It  gives  my  foul  a  pang  of  grief 
To  fee  thee  pent  up  like  a  tidef. 

Catullus  owns  he  faw  no  marrow 
To  thee,  fince  he  law  LeR>ia’s  fparrow. 

-  Tlion  art  call'd  by  the  Queen  of  Love 
The  fweeteR  IbngRer  of  the  grove. 

——I  thank  you.  Sir  I  in  the  firR  place. 
But,  good  friend !  ye  miRake  the  cafe. 

King  George  himfelf  will  frankly  own 
He  is  not  happier  on  the  throne  ; 

Yet  happier  f^ar  I  fcarcc  can  doubt  him 
When  he  has  wife  and  bairns  about  him. 

My  happy  life  I  (ball  not  grudge 
To  tell ;  be  you  yourfelf  the  judge. 

ChriRiao  *  is  careful  me  to  feed. 

With  water  pure  and  muRard>feed. 

Safe  hangs  my  cage  from  the  cat's  paws. 

To  fear  her  fang,  I  feel  no  caufe ; 

And  what  ye  call  my  prilbn-tower 
1  call  my  palace,  or  my  bower ; 

Where  all  day  long  I  trip  and  fing. 

Or  plume  the  feathers  of  my  wing. 

Never  need  I  to  fear  the  fight 
Of  either  hawk's  or  eagle's  flight. 

Never  need  1  to  dread  the  noife 
Of  guns  difeharg’d  by  murdering  boys. 
Jove’s  eagle  foaring  through  the  (ky 
Is  not  a  happier  bird  than  i. 

Think  me  not,  then,  Icls  happy,  Rranger ! 
B:caufe  not  through  tlie*  Ikies  a  ranger  ; 

Buc  learn  from  me,  for  time  to  come, 

Best  happiness  is  found  at  home. 


Clajgow  College,  \ 

20,,  J 
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BufforCs  Natural  HiJlorjl 


^^9 

..review  of  new  publications. 

Hijloire  Naturelle^  ifc.fgrvant  de  fuite  a  la  Thcorie  de  la  Terre ^  et  d'  Introduction 
a  PHiJlcire  des  Mineraux :  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Buffbn.  Supplement  Tofne 
Premier,  Amftcrdam,  Chez  J.  H.  Schneider»  Eainburgb,  BaJfour* 

The  fecond  or  experimental  part  of  this  volume  contains  feven  diffe<« 
rent  memoirs,  the  fif  ft  of  which  relates  to  the  communication  of  heau 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  exprelfed  a  doubt,  whether'the  duration  of  heat  in 
fimilar  bodies,  does  not  follow  fome  other  ratio  than  that  of  their  diame¬ 
ters,  and  has  recommended  to  philofophers,  an  inquiry  into  the  law  which 
‘  it  adually  obferves.  This  hint,  our  authefr  tells  lis,  induced  him  to  enter 
on  the  lollowing  experiments.  He  took  ten  iron  bullets,  of  i,  2,  3,  &c. 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  firft  allowed  one  of  them  to  acquire 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  then  marked  by  54®  4.  of  Fahrenheit, 
he  placed  it  in  a  furnace,  noting  the  time  which  it  required  to  become  red 
hot.  He  then  removed  it  into  air  of  the  former  temperature,  and  afeertain- 
ed  the  inftant  of  its  having  acquired  that  temperature,  by  laying  his  hand 
on  it,  and  on  another  at  the  fame  time,  which  had  not  been  heated.  This 
procefs  was  repeated  with  each  of  the  bullets,  and  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
remained  nearly  the  fame  in  all  the  experiments.  The  refult  was,  that, 
while  the  diameters  of  Uie  balls  increafe  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  the  du¬ 
ration  of  heat  in  ihBnincreafes  alfo  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  fuch,  that 
if  N  denote  the  half  inches  in  the  diameter  of  an  iron  globe,.  54  N — 15  will  be 
the  time,  in  minutes,  required  for  its  refrigeration.  In  like  manner  7  N—j 

a  ’ 

is  the  time  which  it  requires  to  become  red  hot.  Hence,  he  computes,  that 
a  globe  of  iron  made  red  hot,  would  require  no  lefs  than  96670  years  to 
cool  dowm^  as  far  as  the  mean  temperature  of  our  atmofphcre. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  apply  thefe  conclufions  to  calculate  the  heat 
acquired  by  the  comet  of  1680,  in  its  approach  to  rhe  funl  He  very  juftly 
obferves,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  computation  of  this  heat  is  extremely  in¬ 
accurate,  becaufe  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  ihortnefs  of  the  time, 
during  which  the  body  was  expofed  to  the  greateft  intenfity  of  the  folar 
rays.  But,  while  he  attempts  to  remedy  this  defeft,  and  that  too  very  im- 
perfedlly,  he  does  not  obferve,  that  he  himfelf  has  fallen  into  two  other  er¬ 
rors,  which  were  no  lefs  to  be  avoided.  His  calculus,  therefore,  involves 
three  inaccuracies,  each  fufficient  to  overturn  the  conclufton:  i.  He  fup- 
pofes,  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  heat  of  one  body  has  a  given  ratio 
to  the  heat  of  another;  as,  that  the  heat  of  rod  hot  iron  is  eight  times  that 
of  boiling  water;  a  polition  which  has  not  the  leaft  foundation  in  nature, 
and  is  grounded  on  the  arbitrary  conftrudion  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale.  2.  He 
proceeds  on  the  fuppolition,  that  the  comet  augments  or  diminifties  its  dif. 
tance  from  the  fun,  equally  in  equal  times,  which  is  inconhftent  with  the 
known  laws  of  its  motion.  3.  He  does  not  conftder,  that  tlie  increments  of 
the  heat  which  a  body  receive,  depend  not  merely  on  the  intenfity  of  the 
heat  to  which  it  is  expofed,  but  alio  on  that  which  it  has  already  acquired, 
being  always  as  the  difference  of  thefe  quantities.  But  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  to  point  out  the  fallacits  of  an  argument  from  which  nothingjis  de» 
termined:  The  conclufioa  of  that  which  w^e  have^been  conlidering  is,  that 

'  .  4  N 
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the  heat  acquired  by  the  comet  during  its  continuance  within  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  was  ten  times  that  of  red  hot  iron;  a  proportion  to  which  no 
precife  idea  can  be  affixed. 

From  comparing  the  times  in  which  unequal  mafles  of  iron  acquire  and 
lofe  heat,  M.  dc  BufFon  was  naturally  led  to  compare  the  times  in  which 
ftqual  ma^es  of  diflFercnt  Aihftancesdo  the  fame ;  and  he  deferibes,  in  his  fe- 
cqnd  nacmolr,  a  furprifing  mnnber  of  expcrinicuts  undertaken  with  this 
view.  The  ycfult  of  the  whole  is  coniaincd  in  a  table,  which,  though  not 
without  fotne  imperfections,  is  perhaps  as  accurate  as  thefubjtCl  would  admit. 
The  general  corclufon  is,  th<ii  bodies  receive  and  lole  he  n,  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  deniity,  but  rather  to  their  fufibility,  or  their  facility  of  be¬ 
ing  reduced  by  the  adion  of  fire  into  a  fluid  flute.  Thus  the  order  of  the 
fix  ihctals  on  which  thele  expenments  were  ntadc,  according  to  their  denii¬ 
ty,  is  Tin,  Iron,  Copper,  Silver,  J.ead,  Gold;  ancf  the  arder  in  which  they 
receive  or  lofc  heat  is.  Tin,  Lead,  Silver,  Gold,  Copper^  Iron.  Now  Tin 
IS  more  eafily  melted  thjn  Lead,  Lead  than  Silver,  Silver  tiian  Gold,  and 
fo  of  the  rclL  ‘  It  is  not  difficult,’  fays  our  author,  ‘  to  affign  the  cuufe 
«  of  the  connexion  indicated  by  thefe experiments.  Fufipn  depends  on  the 
f  facility  with  which  the  particles  of  ‘heutfepanue  the  molecules  of  a  body 
f  from  each  other,  and  this  again  mull  be  in  proportion  to,  the  cafe  which 
*  thefe  particles  find  in  pervaoing  that  body.*  Culcarh  us  luMtarccs  alio  Irfe 
their  heat  more  or  lefs  quickly,  according  as  they  are  more  or  Ids  eafily 
calcined.  On  the  whole,  thefe  experiments,  which  feem  to  be  made  with 
great  accuracy,  are  tiuly  valuable,  and  nriay  ferve,  if  we  mifiakenor,  to  e- 
flabllfh  many  important  conclufions  which  our  author  has  not  thought  pro- 
per  to  confider. 

The  third  mennoir  relates  to  Platina.  Chymifts  have  been  but  lately  made 
acquainted  with, this  extraordinary  fubflance,  and  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to 
the  place  w  hich  it  occupies  ift  the  fclTi!  kingdom.  Some  hold  it  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  and  uncc>mpounded  nictal,  and  rank  it  with  the  feven  already  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  fuch.  Its  greatt  Ipecific  gravity,  which,  according  to  them,  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Gold,  its  power  to  refift  the  vitriolic,  marine,  and 
nitrous  acids,  and  its  diflblution  in  aqua  regia,  diftinguilh  it  effentialJy  from 
every  metal  but  Gold  ;  and  from  Gold  it  is  again  -didinguifhed  by  its  colour, 
its  want  of  malleability,  and  its  difficulty  of  fufion.  M.  de  BulFon  is  how-, 
^cr  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  concludes,  from  a  number  of  experiments, 
tJiat  it  is  a  compound  of  Gold  and  Iron.  Out  of  eight  ounces  and  thirty 
live  grains  of  Platina, , as  pure  as  could  be  obtained,  when.cxpofcd  to  the 
action  cf.a  loadftone,  he  found  that  fix  fevenths  of  the  whole  wereattraOed* 
tThis  was  a  proof  of  the  exiflence  of  Iron  in  tiie  Platina,  though  a  finall 
quantity  might  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  effed;  as  he  .found  that  a  com¬ 
pound  of  ten  elevenths  Gold,  and  one  eleventh  Iron,  was  attraded  by  the 
loadfione.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  Platina  appeared  ajfo,  on  examination, 
to  be  lefs  than  has  been  generally  believed,  and  to  be  inferior  to  that  of 
Gold,  by  at  lead  an  eleven ih  or  twelfth  part.  From  thefe  and  other  cir- 
cumflances,  confidered  at  length  In  this  memoir,  he  concludes,  not  without 
probability,  that  Platina  is  a  mixture  of  Gold  and  Iron,  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  is  predominant. 

The  two  fublcqucnt  memoirs,  which  relate,  one  10  the  preparation  of 
Iron,  and  another  to  the  effeds  of  heat  in  confuming  combullible  fubftan- 
^ces  without  inflammation,  contain  many  experiments  and  obfervations  both 
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tnrioUs  arid  ufeful.  Wc  niu(^  here  however  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itfelf,  that  we  may  be  the  more  narticolar  in  conUdering  the  fixth 
memoir,  which  gives  an  account  ot  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  inventions  of 
the  prefent  age,  and  fervet  to  illitlfrate  one  of  the  ohfeured  palTiges  in  an4 
cient  hiftory. 

Of  atl  the  inventions  aferib^  to  Archimedes,  there  is  none  more  extra* 
ordinary  than  that  of  the  burning  fpecula,  by  which  he  is  laid  to  have  let. 
fire  to  the  Roman  fleet,  while  it  rode  at  anchor  in  tne  harbour  of  Syracuie, 
and  he  himlelf  was  Ihut  up  within  the  walls  of  that  city.  .  The  fa<fl,*  how* 
ever,  Icems  not  to  have  been  called  in  queftion,  till  the  time  of '  Defcartei. 
That  philofopher,  truiling  to  certain  optical  Maws;  which  he  huddifeover- 
cd,  and  which,  though  jull,  were  n^t  fulficieritly  eomprehenlive,' ventured 
to  deny  the  poflibilicy  of  fpecula  which  bould  burn  at  fo  great  a  diftancc. 
His  authority  was  then  an  overmatch  for  the  teftimony  of  all  antiquity; 

Ins  opinion  prevailed,  and;  till  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Buffon,  the  mir¬ 
rors  of  Archimedes  were  regarded  as  a  chimera.  The  rcafonings  ©f  De{^ 
cartes  did  not  a^'pear  to  him  very  fatisfa^lory,  and  he  (till  thougiit,  that  a 
way  might  be  tound  to  burn  with  the  fotar  rays,  at  the  diltance  of  20a, 
or  even  300  feet.  .  . 

This  he  at  lalt  dlfcovered;  after  encountering  many  difflculties,  which  he 
had  forelecn  with  great  acuteneis,  and  has  obviated  w  ith  equal  ingenuity. . 
We  thenV^hd  him  in  polTetlion  of  a  mirror  of  which  he  gives  us  the  follow* 
ing  delcription  ‘  It  was  compofed,*  fays  he, ‘of  168  plain glaifes  fiivcred  on 
the  back,  each  fix  inches  broad,  by  eight  inches  long.  Theie  were  ranged  in  a 
large  wooden  tfame,  and  were  diitant  from  one  another  about  ^  of  an 
inch,  fo  that  each' was  moveable  in  all  directions  by  means  of  an  adjuftment 
behind,  independently  of  all  thcrelt,  while  the  interval  between  them  was  of 
tife  not  only  to  give  freedom  to  their  iilotion,  but  ah'o  to  let  the  operator 
fee  from  behind  the  point  to  which  the  images  of  the  fun  wefe  to  he  dircc* 
ted.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  16S  images  could  be  made  to  fall  oh 
, one  point,  and  to  burn  at  anydiilance  from  20  fett  to  150  and  even  beyond 
that  ditlance.  ‘  In  the  courfe  of  my  experiments,*  adds  he  ‘  I  have  fet  fire 
to  planks  of  wood  at  the  diltance  of  206,  and  even  210  feet,  and  have  * 
incited  all  metals  and  metallic  minerals  at  the  diiUnce  of  25,  50,  of  40,  feet-* 

Our  author’s  next  inquiry  is,-  how  tar  the  elfect.s  here  enumerated  cor. 
fefpond  with  thofe  aferibed  to  the  mirrnrri  of  Archimedes;  the  molt  par¬ 
ticular  account  ot  which  is  given  by  ihc-Hillorians  Zonaras  and  Txeizes, 
both  of  the  i»2th  century.  M'lrckivud^$]  lays  the  firll  of  thefe  authors,'*  ha- 

*  ving  received  the  fays  of  the  fun  on  a  mirror,  by  the  thiefcnefs  and  polith 
^  ot  which  they  were  reflected  and  united,  kindled  a  flame  in  the  air  and 
‘  darted  it  with  full  violence  on  the  fbips,  which  anchored  within  a  certain 

*  diltance,  and  whien  were  accordingly  feduced  to  allies.*  The  fame 

naras  relates  that  Proclus,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  the  6th  century  riC 
the  fiege  of  Conftantinople,  let  on  fire  the  Thracian  fleet  by  means  of  bfatfe 
mirrors.  Tertzes  is  yet  more  particular;  he  tells  us,  that.  When  the  Roman 
galleys  were  within  a  bow-lhot;  Archimedes  caufed  a  kind  of  hexagbdral 
fpeculum,  with  other  fmaller  ones  of  twenty-four  Tides  each,  to*be  placed  at 
a  proper  dillance ;  that  he  moved  thefe  by  means  of  hinges,  arid  plates  aft 
•metal ;  that  the  hexagon  was  bife(5ted  by  the  meridian  of  fumracr  and  witt- 
.ter;  that  it  was  placed  oppofite  to  th©  fun ;  and- that  a  great  fire . 
thus  kindled  which  confumed  the  Rcosan  Ihips.  ^  •  -- 
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'  From  thefc  accounts  we  may  conclude,  that  the  'mirrors  of  Archimedes  I 
and  M.  dc  Buffon  are  not  very  different  either  in  their  conllrudion  or  their  ef- 
fcdi.  A  bow-fhot  agrees  very  well  witJi  the  diltancc  of  lyoxor  200  feet; 
and,  whether  the  miiror  was  compofed  of  polifhed  metal  or  of  glafs,  is  not 
at  all  cHential.  No  queftidn  therefore  could  remain  of  our  author  having 
revived  one  of  the  moft  beautitul  inventions  of  former  times,  were  there  not 
one  circumftance  which  ftill  renders  the  antiquity  of  it  doubtful.  The 
Writers  contemporary  with  Archimedes,  or  nearell  his  time,  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  thefe  mirrors.  Livy,  who  is  fo  fona  of  the  marvellous,  and  Poly¬ 
bius,  v’hofe' accuracy  fo  great  an  invention  could  fcarcely  have  efcaped, 
arc  altogether  filent  on  this  head.  Plutarch^  who  has  col]e(51ed  fo  many 
particulars  relative  to  Archimedes,  fpeaks  no  more  of  it  than  the  two  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  Galen,  who  lived  iu  the  ad*  century,  is  the  firft  writer  by  whom 
wc  find  it  mentioned.  It  is  however  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  notion 
of  4uch  mirrors  Having  ever  exifted,  could  have  occurred,  if  they  never  had 
been  ';ftually  employed;  the  idea  is  greatly  above  the  reach  of  thofe  minds 
which  arc  ufually  occupied  in  inventing  falfehoods,  and  if  the  mirrors  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes  arc  a  fidlion,  it  muff  be  granted  that  they  are  the  haion  of  a  phi- 
loibphcr. 

However  this  be,  the  burning  mirrors  of  M.  de  Buffon  may  be  applied 
to  the  chemical  purpofes  of  Fulion  and  Calcination,  in  cafes  where  other 
means  would  prove  ineffcdual.  He  likewife  mentions  their  utility  for  the  , 
piirpofe  of  graduating  thermometers.  ‘  They  furnilh,’  fays  he,  ‘  the  only 
cxaAmcafure  of  heat,  becaufc,  as  is  evident,  the  heat  arifingfrom  the  union 
of. two  of  thefe  images,  is  double  of  what  would  be  produced  by  one,  chat 
which  arifes  from  the  union  of  three,  triple,  &c. ;  and  therefore,  a  thermo- 
'meter  graduated  by  means  of  fuch  heat  would  have  its  divifions  neither 
arbitrary  nor  variable,  like  thofe  which  have  been  hitherto  in  ufe.*  The 
reflexion  here  thrown  out  againff  the  ordinary  method  of  conftruding  theri 
mometers  might  have  had  fomc  ‘  foundation  in  the  year  1 747,  when  this 
memoir  was  read  before  the  Academy  at  Paris,  but  is  now  without  any, 
and  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  rcpublilhed  here.  Our  author  can¬ 
not  be  unacquainted  with  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Luc,  which  fhow  how  far 
the  thermometer  graduated  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  due  precautions,  is 
an  exa^l  meafure  of  the  difference  of  temperatures.  Even  when  it  was  in 
^  a  more  imperfed  ftate,  it  was  as  exadt  as  that  which  M.  de  Buffon  propofes  ; 
and  he  tells  us  hindetf,  that  M.  Mairan  found  the  number  of  divifions  thro*  ^ 
which  the  mercury  rofe  in  the  thermometer,  to  be  proportional  to  the 
number  of  images  which  he  made  to  fall  on  the  ball  of  it. 

In  the  feventh  and  laft  memoir  we  have  an  inftance  how  eafily  the  more 
delicate  phacnomcna  of  nature,  though  ever  fo  frequent,  may  cfcapc  the  ] 

obfervation  of  ages  ;  and  are  furprifed  to  find  tliat  an  appearance  which  has  i 

taken  place  aknoft  twice  every  day,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world, 

*  fiiouid  have  pafTcd  unnoticed  till  the  year  1743.  time,  that  our  ' 

author  firft  obferved,  that,  in  clear  weather,  the  ihado  ws  of  objedts  falling  on  a  ‘ 
.white  furface,  become  of  a  blue  and  fometimes  green  colour,  toward  the 


rifing  and  letting  of  the  iun.  He  continued  to  obferve  with  care  this  phae- 
nomenon,  which  he  firft  difeovered  by  accident ;  and  he  found,  that  the 
ihadows  were  tinged  with  green,  only  when  the  air  was  loaded  with  vapour ; 
but  that,  at  other  times,  they  were  of  a  ^lue,  not  faint,  but  often  almoft 
as  deep  as  the  azure  of  the  fky.  The  caufe  of  this  appearance  is  no  doubt 
the  colour  of  the  atmofphere  itfelf,  or,  as  wc  ufually  call  it,  of  the  fky* 
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When  the  . fun  beams  arc  weakened  by  their  great  obliquity,  the  (hadows  ot 
bodies  are  dark  in  proportion  to  the  light  around  them  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
the  earth  is  feebly  enlightened  by  the  fun,  and  receives  uioft  of  its  light 
by  reflexion  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  atinofphcrc.  That  reflefled 
light  confiils  of  the  blue  rays,  becaufe  it  is  only  thele  which  the  air  rcH^ifbs,. 
and  thefe  falling  on  objeds,  which,  lilce  (hadows,  are  deftitute  of  every  other 
colour,  are  returned  from  thence  to  the  eye,  and  produce  the  phaenomenon 
which  has  been  deferibed. 

Such  are  the  memoirs  which  M.  de  Buffon  has  here  colle^ed  into  one 
volume,  from  the  periodical  works  in  whica  they  firft  appeared.  Through 
them  all,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  the  careful  obferver,  and  even  the  fkilful  in¬ 
terpreter  of  nature.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  latter  capacity,  he  is  fome- 
times  liable  to  cenfure,  being  too  much  addi  5lrd  to.  theory,  and  too*  littic 
diffident  of  the  principles  he  has  once,  adopted.  ,  l^urfuing  with  eagernefs 
the  tradt  pointed  out  by  hisown'reafonlngs  and  ex^.cnments,  he  feems  too 
little  atttentive  to  what  others  are  doing  around  him,  and  to  negiedt  that 
order  and  difpofition  of  parts  which  arc  ulually  deemed  fo  indlipenfable* 
But  his  imperfedtions  are  not  to  be  marked  by  too  levere  a  ccnfure;for  they 
are  the  imperfedlions  of  a  genius  which  inltrudbs  us  even  by  its  faults. 

ji  P hilofopkical  and  Political  HiJlory  of  the  Settlements  and  Tirade  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  Eaji  and  IV eft-  Indies^  Tranjlated  from  the  French^  by  J.  juilamond, 
M.  A.  *4Vols,  8vo.  London^  OaAkW.  Edinburgh^  Dvxkmaiotkd*, 

TO  the  fanatic,  who  abhors  the  exertions  of  human  reafon,  and  who 
confiders  the  refinements  of  philofophy  as  madnefs,  this  work  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  mofi  odious  light ;  and  this  cii  cumllance,  no  leis  than,  the  uhi- 
verfal  approbation  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  men .  of  fenfe,  ferves 
to  mark  its  fuperiority  and  merit.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
ingenious  author  has  fometimes  confounded  religion,  with  prieficraft,  and 
has  been  induced  to  aferibe  to  the  former  what  could  only  How  from  the 
corruptions  and  the  vices  of  the  latter;  and,  it  IsferiouHy  to  b.;  regretted, 
that  he  has  ventured  to  dillinguilh  himielf  by  a  veiiement  attack  upon  (^ari* 
*flianity.  But  theie  defedts,  though  great  and  reprehenfible,  muif  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the  pcrfedlions  of  his  work  f .  I'hey  imply 
not,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  the  want  of  ability  or  inceiledl ;  and,  it  is  clear, 
that  they  are  not  incompatible  with  his  faith  as  an  hiHorian,‘or  his  probity 
as  a  man.  His  information,  accordingly,  where  religion  interferes  not,  is 
allowed  to  be  exadf,  and  he  exprefies  it  with  an  admirable  propriety.  His  views 
are  every  where  comprehenfive ;  bis  impartiality  is  Itrikmg.  Liberty  he 
worfhlps  as  a  goddeis ;  and  the  feelings  of  his. heart  exalt,  in  every  part  of 
his  performance,  a  genius  dcllined  to  exert  itfeJf  for  the  initrudtiou  of  prin- 
.ces  and  nations. 

The  tranflation  now  before  us,  is  fo  far  from  doing  honour  to  Abbe 
Refnal,  that  it  does  not  do  him  juilice.  Mr  Jullamona  poHdfcs  not  any 
of  the  qualities  which  charadlerile  his  author.  He  has  no  portion  of  his 

I 

•  An  account  of  the  original  work  was  given  in  Nos.  III.  and  XVI.  of  this  publication, 
f  'I'he  curious  reader  may  coufult  a  fauaiical  cenfurc  of  this  perforitiance,  pub.ithcd  uct 
long  lince  at  Leyden,  it  is  called,  *  Analyfc  dc  rhihoirc  philulupliiquc  ec  politique  dcs  cu- 
blUIcments  ei  du  cooimercc  dcs  Luropeans  daii:  ies  deux  hide!.’ 
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JuJlamond’s  ^ranflation 

radminiftration.  Perfnadc  quel’au- 
toritc  du  fouverain  ell  un  blen  com- 
niun  a  tous  Jes  fujets,  une  protedion 
dont  ils  doivcnt  tous  eftalemcnt  jouir, 
il  voulut  que  chacun  d’eux  cut  la  H- 
berte  de  I’approcher  ct  dc  lui  ^crire. 
Tous  les  inftans  de  fa  vie  ^toient  con- 
facrccs  au  bien  de  fes  peoples.  Ses 
delalfcmens  merac  leur  etoient  u- 
tiles  Sc's  ouvrages  d’hliloire,  de  mo¬ 
rale, -de  politique  dioient  rcmplis  de 
verit^s  pratiques.  On  vit  regncr  juf- 
ques  dans  fcs  poefies  des  id^es  pro* 
fcndes,  et  proprcs  a  rcpandre  la  lu- 
miere.  li  s’occupoit  du  foin  d*en- 
pichir  fcs  ctals ;  lorfque  dcs  evcne- 
mens  heureux  le  mirent  eii  polielCon 
deTOoftfrife  en  174+. 


of  Abbe  RefndVs  Hiflory^ 

vifeft  laws.  A  plain  and  invariable 
order  was  eftahiiibed  in  every  part  of 
the  adminiflration.  As  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  authority  of  a  fove- 
reign  is  a  common  benefit  to  all  his 
fubjefts,  a  protection  which  they  are 
all  equally  entitled  to,  he  gave  to  c- 
very  man  the  liberty  of  approaching 
his  perfon^  and  of  writing  to  him. 
Every  inftant  of  hisJife  was  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  his  ve¬ 
ry  amufemenis  were  made  ufefiul  to 
them.  His  writings  on  hiftory,*  mo¬ 
rality,  and  politics,  abounded  wdth 
pra<5tical  truths.  Even  his  poetry 
was  full  of  profound  and  inftru<ftive 
ideas.  He  was  confidering  of  the 
means  of  enriching  his  dominions, 
when  fome  fortunate  event  put  him 
in  polTcffion  of  Eait  Frlefland  in  the 
year  1744.  ' 


•  II.  A  Cowparifon  helnx'cen  Civilized pfopU  and  SavagfT. 

‘  It  IS  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  muft  look  for  his  means  of  Iiappi- 
nefs.  What  does  he  want  to  be  as  happy  as  he  can  be  ?  Prefent  fubfiitence; 
;ind,  if  he  thinks  of  futurity,  the  hopes  and  certainty  of  enjoying  that  blef- 
fing.  The  lavage,  who  has  not  been  'driven  to  the  frigid  zones,  is  not  in 
want  of  this  firlt  of  necefiaries.  If  he  lays  in  no  ftores,  it  is  becaufe  the . 
earth  and  the  fea  arc  refei  voirs  always  open  to  fupply  his  w'ants.  Filh  and 
game  are  to  be  had  all  the  year,  and  w’iil  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
dead  feafons.  The.  lavage  has  no  clofe  houfes,  or  conriinodious  fire-places  ; 
but  his  furs  anfwer  ail  the  purpofes  of  the  roof,  the  garment,  and  the  llove. 
He  works  but  for  his  own  benefit,  fleeps  when  he  is  weary,  and  is  a  flran- 
ger  to  watchings  and  rcftlefs  nights.  War  is  a  matter  of  choice,  to  him. 
Danger,  like  labour,  is  a  condition  of  his  nature,  not  a  profe^n  annexed 
to  his  birth,  a  dutf  of  the  nation,  not  a  family  bondage.  The  favage  is 
ferious,  but  not  melancholy ;  and  his  countenance  feiaom  bears  the  im- 
prefilon  of  thofe  paflions  and  diforders  that  leave  luch  IJiocking  and  fatal 
marks  on  ours.  .  lie  cannot  feci  the  want  ot  w’hac  he  does  not  defire,  nor 
can  he  defire  w’hat  he  is  ignorant  of.  Moll  of  the  conveniences  of  life  arc 
remedies  for  evils  he  docs  not  feel.-  Piealures  are  a  relief  to  appetites  which 
are  not  excited  in  his  fenl%h*ns.  He  feldom  experiences  any  of  that  wea- 
rinefs  that  ariies  from  uniutisHed  defires,  or  that  empduefs  and  uneafinefs  of 
mind  that  is  die- offspring  iT  prejudice  and  vanity,  in  a  word,  the  favage 
is  fubje<5l  to  none  bat  natural  evils. 

‘  But  what  greater  happineis  than  this  does  the  civilized  man  enjoy?  His* 
food  is  more  wholelbme  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  favage.  He  nas  fofe- 
er  clothes,  and  a  habitation  better  fecured  againfl  the  inclemencies  of  the 
.weather.  But'the  common  people, -wno  ait  to  be  the  bafis  and  objed  of 
civil  fociety,  thofe  numbers  of  men  who  in  all  liatcs  bear  the  burden  of  hard 
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'  labour,  cannot  be  faid  to  live  happy,  either  in  thofe  empires  where  the  con- 
feqiicnces  of  war,  and  the  imperfeftion  of  the  police  has  reduced  them 
to  a  ftatc  of  flavery,  or  in  thofe  governments  where  the  progrefs  of  luxury 
and  policy  has  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  The  mixt  govern¬ 
ments  fometimes  afford  forae  fparks  of  happinefs,  founded  on  a  fhadow  of 
liberty ;  but  thi*  happinefs  is  purchafed  by  torrents'  of  blood,  which  repel 
lyraitny  for  a  time,  only  to  let  it  fall  the  heavier  upon  the  devoted  nation, 
looner  or  later  doomed  to  oppreilion.  Let  us  but  obferve  how  Caligula 
and  Nero  have  revenged  the  cxpulfion  of  the  .Tarquins  and  the  death  of 
Caefar. 

‘  Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  people,  and  not  of  kings.  But 
if  fo,  why  do  they  fuffer  it  ?  Why  do  they  not  repel  the  encroachments  of 
del'potifm ;  and  while  it  employs  violence  and  artifice  to  enflave  all  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  men,  why  do  they  not  oppofe  it  with  all  their  powers?  But  is  it 
lawful  to  murmur  and  complain  under  the  rod  of  theoppreffor?  Will  it  not 
exafperate  and  provoke  him  to  purfue  the  viAim  to  death  ?  The  cries  of  fer¬ 
vitude  he  calls  rebellion,  and  they- are  to  be  llified  in  a  dungeon,  andfome- 
*  times  on  a  fcaffold :  The  man  who  fhould  aflert  the  rights  of  man,  would 
perilh  in  negledl  and  infamy.  Tyranny,  therefore,  mull  be  endured,  under 
"  the  name  of  authority. 

‘  If  fo,  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized  man  expofed  !  If  he  is  pof- 
feffed  of  any  property,  he  knows  not  how  far  he  may  call  it  his  own,  when 
he  mull  divide  the  produce  between  the  courtier  who  may  attack  his  effate, 
the  lawyer  who  mull  be  paid  for  teaching  him  how  to  preferve  it,  the  fol- 
dier  who  may  lay  it  waile,  and  the  colle^or  who  comes  to  levy  unlimited 
taxes.  If  he  has  no  property,"  how  can  he  be  affured  of  a  permanent  fub- 
fillence?  What  fpecics  of  induftry  is  there  fecured  againft  the  viciflitudes 
of  fortune,  and  the  encroachments  of  government  ? 

‘  In  the  forefts  of  America,  if  there  is  a  fcarcity  in  the  north,  the  fa- 
vages  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fouth.  The  wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a 
wandering  clan  to  more  temperate  climates.  Between,  the  gates  and  bars 
that  (hut  up  our  civilized  ftates,  if  famine,  war,  or  peftilence  Ihould  ^con- 
fume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prifon  where  all  mull  expefl  to  perilh  in  mifery,  or 
in  the  horrors  of  flaughter.  The  man  who  is  unfortunately  born  there 
mull  endure  all  extortions,  all  the  feverities,  that  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons  and  the  injullice  of  government  may  bring  upon  him, 

‘  In  our  provinces,  the  vaffal,  or  free  mercenary  di^  and  ploughs  the 
whole  year  round,  on  lands  that  are  not  his  own,  and  whofe  produce 
does  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  is  even  happy,  if  his  alliduous  labour 
procures  him  a  fhare  of  the  crops  he  has  fown  and  reaped.  Obferved  and 
harraffed  by  a  hard  and  relllefs  landlord,  who  grudges  him  the  very  draw 
on  which  he  rells  his  weary  limbs,  the  wretch  is  daily  expofed  to  difeafes, 
which,  joined  to  his  poverty,  make  him  wilh  for'death,  rather  than  for  an 
expenlivc  cure,  followed  by  infirmities  and  toil.  Whether  tenant  or  fubject, 
he  is  doubly  a  (lave ;  if  he  has  a  few  acres,  his  lord  comes  and  gainers  ^ 
where  he  has  not  fown;  if  he  is  worth  but  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horfes, 
he  mull  go>  with  them  upon  fervices;  if  he  has  nothing  but  his  perfon* 
the  prince  takes  him  for  a  foldier.  Every  where  he  meets  with  mailers, 
'and  always  with  opprcfilon. 

*  In  ouf  cities,  the  workman  and  the  artid  who  have  edablilhments  are  at 
•the  mercy  of  greedy  and  idle  xnadefs,  who  by  the  privilege  of  monopoly 
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have  purchafed  of  government  a  power'  of  making  induftry  work  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  of  felling  its  labours  at  a  very  high  price.  The  lower  clafs  have 
no  more  than  the  fight  of  that  luxury  of  which  they  are  doubly  the  vic¬ 
tims,  by  the  watchings  and  fatigues  it  occafions  them,  and  by  the  infolence 
of  the*  pomp  that  mortifies  and  tramples  upon  them. 

‘  Even  fuppofing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of  our  quarries,  mines,  and 
forges,  with  all  the  arts  that  are  performed  by  fire*  and  that  perils  of  na¬ 
vigation  and  commerce  were  lefs  pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of  the  ra¬ 
vages,  who  live  upon  hunting  and  filhing  ;  fuppofe  that  men  who  are  ever 
lamenting  the  forrows  and  aflPronts  that  arife  merely  from  opinion,  are  lefs 
unhappy  than  the  favages,  who  never  (bed  a  tear  in  the  midft  of  the  moft 
excruciating'  tortures;  there  would  ftili  remain  a  wide  difference  between 
the  fate  of  the  civilized  man  and  the  wild  Indian,  a  difterence  .entirely  to 
the  difadvantage  of  focial  life.  This  is  the  injultice  that  reigns  in  the  par¬ 
tial  difiribution  of  fortunes  and  ftations ;  an  inequality  which  is  at  once  the 
effedt  and  the  caufe  of  oppreflion. 

*  In  vain  does  cullom,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  hard  labour,  ftupifv 
the  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  fo  as  to  fender  them  infenfible  of  their  degra¬ 
dation;  neither  religion  nor  morality  can  hinder  them  from  feeing  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  injuflice  of  political  order  in  the  diftribution  of  good  and  evil.  How 
often  have  we  heard  the  poor  man  expoftulating  with  heaven,  and  afkihg 
'what  he  had  done,  that  he  Ihould  deferve  to  be  born  in  an  indigent  and  de¬ 
pendent  llation  ?  Even  if  great  conflifls  were  infepafable  from  the  more 
exalted  liations,  which  might  be  fiifficient  to  balance  all  the  advantages  and 
all  the  luperiofity  that  the  focial  (late  claims  over  the  ftate  of  nature,  ftiil 
,  the  obfeute  man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  thofe  conflicts,  fees  nothing  in 
a  high  rank,  but  that  affluence  which  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  poverty.  He 
*  envies  the  rich  man  thofe  pleafures  to  which  he  is  fo  accuftomed,  that  he 
has  loft  ail  felifli  for  ^hem.  What  doiheftic  can  have  a  real  affeftion  for 
his  mafter,  or  what  is  the  attachment  of  a  fervant?  Was  ever  any  prince 
truly  beloved  by  his  courtiers,  even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubjeds?  If 
we  prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  favages,  it  is  becaufe  civil  life  has 
made  us  incapable  of  bearing  fome  natural  hardihips  which  the  favage  is 
more  expofed  to  than  w’e  are,  and  becaufe  we  are  attached  to  fome  indul-. 
gences  that  cuftoin  has  made  neceflary  to  us.  Even  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a 
civilized  man  may  accuftom  himfelt  to  live  among  favages,  and  return  to 
tlie  ftate  of  nature.  We  have  an  iiiftance  of  this  in  tiiat  Scotfman  who 
was  call  away  on  the  iftand  of  Fernandez,  where  he  lived  aldne,  and  \vas 
happy  as  foon  as  he  was  fo  taken  up  with  fupplying  his  wants,  as  to  forget 
his  own  country,  his  language,  his  name,  and  even  the  utterance  of  words. 
After  four  years,  he  Iclt  himfelf  eafed  of  the  burden  of  focial  life,  when 
he  had  loft  all  reflcd'ibn  or  thought  of  the  paft,  and  all  anxiety  for  the  /u- 
ture. 

‘  Laftly,  the  confcioiifnefs  of  independence  being  one  of  the  firft  ihftinjfls 
in  man,  he  who  enjoys  this  primitive  right,  vvith  a  moral  certainty  of  a 
competent  fubfillence,  is  incomparably  happier  than  the  rich  man,  reftrain- 
ed 'by  laws,  mafters,  prejudices,  and  faftiions,  which  inceffantly  remind  him 
.  of  the  lols  of  his  liberty.  To  compare  the  ftate  .of  the  favages  to  that  of 
,  children,  is  to  decide  at  once  the  queftien  that  has  been  fo  warmly  debated 
by  philofophers,  concerning  the  advantages  of  the  ftate  of  nature  and' that 
of  focial  life.  Gliildren,  notwithftanding  the  reftraidts  of  education,  aie 
VoL.IV,  4O 
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in  the  happlell  age  of  human  life.  Their  habitual  chearfulnefs,  when  they 
dre  not  under  the  fchoolmafter’s  rod,  is  the  fureft  indication  of  the  happi. 
nets  they  feel.  After  all,  a  (ingle  word  may  determine  this  great  queftioh. 
Let  us  afle  the  civilized  man  whether  he  is  happy  ;  and  the  lavage  whether 
he  is  unhappy  ?  If  they  both  anfwer  in  the  negative,  the  difpute  is  at 
end. 

‘  Civilized  nations,  this  parallel  mtift  certainly  be  mortifying  to  you:  But 
you  cannot  too  ftrongly  feel  the  weight  of  the  calamities  under  which  you 
groan.  The  more  painful  this  fenfation  is,  the  more  will  it  awaken  your 
attention  to  the  true  caufes  of  your  fufferings.  You  may  at  laft  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  proceed  from  the  confudon  of  your  opinions,  from  the  de¬ 
fers  of  your  political  conflitutions,  and  from  capricious  laws,  which  are 


,  in  continual  oppodtion  to  the  laws  of 

III.  An  Anecdote  of 

A  quinze  lieues  de  San  Mattheo, 
Air  la  meme  cote,  s’eleva  un  autre 
^tabliffement  fous  le  nom  de  Saint 
Augudin.  Les  Anglois  qui  Tattaque- 
i^nt  eii  1 747,  furent  obliges  de  re- 
noncer  a  le  prendre.  Les  montag- 
nards  EcofTois  voulurent  couvrir  la 
retraite  des  afdegeans ;  ills  furent' 
bat’tus  &  maffacrcs.  Un  fergent  fut 
feul  epargne  par  lesfauvages  Indiens, 
qui  combattant  avec  les  Efpagnols 
le  referverent  pour  les  fupplices  qu’ils 
dedinoient  a  leu'rs  prifonniers.  Cet 
homme,  a  la  vue  des  indrumens  de 
la  torture  cruellc  qu’on  lui  preparoit, 
harangua,  dit-on,  la  trout)e  fangui- 
naire  en  ces  termes. 


<  Heros  &  patriarches  du  monde 
occidental^  vous  n’etiez  pas  les  enne* 
mis  qiie  je  cherchois;  mais  endn  vous 
avez  vaincu.  Le  fort  de  la  guerre 
m*a  mis  dans  vos  mains.  Ufez  a  vo- 
tre  gre  du  droit  de  la  vidoire.  Je 
ne  vous  le  difpute  pas.  Mais  puif- 
que  e’ed  un  udige  de  mon  pays  d’of- 
frir  une  ran^on  pour  fa  vie,  ecoutez 
une  propodtion  qui  n’ed  pas  a  rejet- 
ter. 


nature. 

a  Highland  Serjeant. 

*  Another  edablidiment  was  formed 
upon  the  fame  coad,  at  fifteen  leagues 
didance  from  St  Mattheo,  known  by 
the  name  of  St  Augudine.  The 
Englidi  attacked  it  in  1747,  but 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  attempts. 
Some  Scots  Highlanders,  who  were 
defirous  of  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  affailants,  were  repulfed  and 
(lain.  A  ferjeant,  who  fought  a- 
mong  ^the  Spaniards,  was  fpared  by  , 
the  Indian  favages,  only  that  he 
might  be  referved  to  undergo  thofe 
torments  which  they  inflid  upon 
their  prifoners.  This  man,  it  is  faid, 
on  feeing  the  horrid  tortures  that  a- 
waited  him,  addreffed  the  blood- 
thirdy  multitude  in  the  following 
tnanner. 

‘  Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the 
wedern  world,  you  were  not  the  c- 
nemies  that  I  fought  for;  but  you 
have  at  laft  been  the  conquerors. 
The  chance  of  war  has  thrown  me 
in  your  power. '  'Make  what  ufe  you 
pleafe  of  the  right  of  conqueft.  This 
is  a  right  1  do  not  call  in  quedion. 
But  as  it  is  cudomary  in  my  country 
to  offer  a  ranfom  for  one’s  life,  liften  • 
to  a  propofal  not  unworthy  your  no¬ 
tice. 


.  *  Sachez  done,  braves  Ameriquains,  *  Know  then,  valiant  Americans, 
que  dans  le  pays  ou  je  fuU  ne,  cer-  that  in  the  country  of  which  I  am  a 
tains  hommes  ont  des  connoiffances  native,  there  are  fome  men  who  pof- 
fumaturelles.  Un  de  ces  fages  qui  fefs  a  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  fe- 
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m’etolt  allie  par  le  fang,  me  donna, 
quandje  me  fis  foldac,  un  charme 
qui  dcvoit  me  rendre  invulnerable, 
Vouz  avcz  vu  comme  j*ai  echappe  a 
tous  VOS  traits ;  Sans  cet  enchante- 
ment  aurois  je  pu  furvivre  a  tdus  Ics 
coups  raortels  dontvousm’avez  affail- 
li?  Car  j’en  appelJc  a  votre  valeur; 
la  miennc  n’a,  ni  cherche  le  rppos,  ni 
fui  le  danger.  C*eft  moins  Javie  quc 
je  vous  demande  aujourd’hui,  que  la 
gloire  de  vous  reveler  un  lecret  im¬ 
portant  a  votre  confervation.  Sc  de 
rendre  invincible  la  plus  vaillante 
nation  du  moude.  LaifTez-moi  feule* 
ment  une  main  libre,  pour  les  ce¬ 
remonies  de  Tenchan cement  dont  je 
vieux  faire  reprcuve  fur  moi-meme 
en  votre  prefence. 


Les  Indiens  faifirent  avec  aviditc 
ce  difcours  qui  flattoit  en  meme-tems 
Sc  leur  cara<5tere  belliqueux,  Sc  leur 
penchant  pour  les  merveilles.  Aprts 
une  courte  deliberation,  ils  delierent 
un  bras  au  prifonnier.  L’Ecoifjis 
.pria  qu’on  remit  fon  fibre  au  plus  a- 
droit,  au  plus  vigoureux  de  TalTem- 
bl6e;  Sc  depouillant  fon  cou,  apres 
Tavoir  frotte  en  marmottant  quelques 
paroles  avec  des  (ignes  magiques,  ii 
cria  d’une  voix  haute  Sc  d*un  air  gai : 
*  .Regardez  maintenant,  fages  Indi¬ 
ens,  une  preuve  incontedable  de  ma 
bonne  foi.  Vous  guerrier  qui  tenez 
mon  arme  tranchante,  frappez  de 
toute  votre  force.  Loin  de  feparer 
ma  tete  de  mon  corps,  vous  n’enta- 
merez  pas  feulement  la  peau  de  mon 
cou. 


A  peine  il  eut  prononce  ces  mots, 
que  rindien  dechargeant  le  coup  le 
plus  terrible,  fit  fautcr  a  vingt  pas 
la  tete  du  fergent.  Les  fauvages  e- 
tonnes  reftersnt  immobilesj  regar- 


crets  of  nature.  One  of  thofe  fages, 
conne(5ted  to  me  by  the  ties  of  kin¬ 
dred,  imparted  to  me,  when  I  be¬ 
came  a  foldier,  a  charm  to  make  me 
invulnerable.  You  rauft  have  ob- 
ferved  how  I  have  efcaped  all  your 
darts:  Without  fuch  a  charm,  would 
It  have  been  poffible  for  me  to  have 
furvived  all  the  mortal  blows  you 
have  aimed  at  me  ?  For  I  appeal  to 
your  own  valour,  to  teftity  that 
mine  has  fufficiently  exerted  itielf, 
and  has  not  avoided  any  danger. 
Life  is  not  fo  much  the  objedl  of  my 
requeft,  as  the  glory  of  having  com¬ 
municated  to  you  a  fecret  of  fo  much 
confequence  to  your  fafecy,  and  of 
rendering  the  moil  valiant  nation 
upon  the  earth  invincible.  Suffer  me' 
only  to  have  one  of  my  hands  at  ii-' 
berty,  in  order  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  inchantment,  of  which  I 
'will  now  make  trial  on  myfelf  before 
you. 

*  The  Indians  lillened  with  eager- 
nefs  to  this  difeourfe,  which  was 
fiattering  both  to  their  warlike  cha¬ 
racter,  and  their  turn  for  the  mar¬ 
vellous.  After  a  Ihort  confultation, 
they  untied  one  of  the  prifoner’s  arms. 
The  Highlander  begged  that  they 
would  put  his  broad  fword  into  the 
hands  of  the  moil  expert  and  llout- 
eil  among  them ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  ha¬ 
ving  rubbed  it,  and  muttering  fome 
words  accompanied  with  magic  figtis, 
he  cried  aloud  with  a  chearful  coun¬ 
tenance  :  ‘  Obferve  now',  O  valiant 
Indians^  an  inconteilible  proof  of  my 
honeily.  Thou  w^arrior,  who  now 
holds  my  keen-cutting  weapon,  do 
.  thou  now  ilrike  with  all  thy  Itrength; 
far  from  being  able  to  fever  my  he^d 
from  my  body,  thou  wilt  not  even 
wound  the  ikin  of  my  neck.* 

‘  He  had  fcarcely  fpoke  thefe  words, 
when  the  Indian,  aiming  *  the  moil 
violent  blow,  ilruck  off  the  head  of 
the  fergeant,  at  the  diiiance  of  twen¬ 
ty  feet.  The  favages  aftoniihed. 
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dant  le  corps  fanglant  de  I’ctranger, 
puis  tournant  Icurs  regards  fur  eiix- 
mcmes,  comme  pour  fc  rcprochcr  les 
tins  aux  autres  leur  (lupide  cr^dulitc. 
Cependant  adinirant  la  rufe  qu’avoit 
employee  leprifonnier,  pourfe  dero- 
ber  aux  tourmens  cn  abregeant  fa 
morty  ils  accordcrent  a  fon  cadavre  Ics 
honneurs  funebres  de  leur  pays 


ftood  motionlefs,  viewing  the  bloody 
corpfe  of  *t}ie  ftranger;  and  then 
turning  their  eyes  upon  one  another,' 
as  if  to  reproach  each  other  with 
their  blind  credulity.  But  admiring 
the  artifice  the  prifoner  had  made 
ufe  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by  haften- 
ing  his  death,  they  beftowed  on  his 
body  the  funeral  honours  of  their 
country. 


It  has  been'  often  obferved,  that  it  is  only  thofe  who  cannot  write  who 
will  tranilate;  and  this,  with  a  few  exceptions,  will  continue  always  to  be 
the  cafe.  Nor  is  It  to  be  regretted,  fince  the  talk  of  tranflation  is  certainly 
unw’orthy  of  a  man  of  ability  and  genius.  How  many  original  poem's 
would  Pope  have  written,  if  he  had  abfiained  from  Homer?  And,  is  there 
one  who  is  not  forty  to  remark  the  multitude  of  verfions,  both  in  profe  and 
verfe,  in  which  Mr  Dryden  mifemployed  his  time  and  his  capacity  ? 


^twenty  Difeourfes  on  various  Suhjefls.  By  William  Craig,  D,  D.  Minijlcr  of 
Andrew* s Churchy  C hfgonv*  3  vols,  1 2 mo.  London,  lSlurTdy;Edlnburgb, Creech. 


IT  Is  remarkable,  that  an  art  which  has  been  fo  long,  fo  conftantly,  and 
fo  univerfally  pradlifed  as  that  of  preaching,  fhould  hitherto  have  at¬ 
tained  fo  flender'a  degree  of  peifcdlion,  and  fhould  have  furnilhed  fo  very 
few  models  of  eloquence.  Td  inveiligate  and  to  trace  the  caufes  of  this, 
would  require  a  difeuflion  which  would  far  exceed  the  limits  neceifarily  pre- 
feribed  to  a  periodical  work  fuch  as  the  prefent. 

It  was  in  trance  that  the  firll  attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  towards 
any  improvement  in  this  fpecics  of  compofition,  and  even  thefe  are  not  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  age  of  Louis  the  XIV.  and  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  cen-. 
tury.  Amidfl  the  remar^ble  refinement  of  manners,  and  the  general  im-  ’ 
provement  in  all  the  fine  arts  which  diftinguifhed  that  celebrated  reign,  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  carried  to  a  perfeclion  which  has  not  fince  been 
exceeded  by  the  preachers  of  either  that  or  any  other  country. 

From  the  very  great  and  fuperior  progrefs  which  that  accomplifhed  peo¬ 
ple  made  in  refinement  of  manners,  more  than  from  any  circumllance  of 

the  climate,  arofe  that  animated  behaviour  which  charaderifes  them,  and 

^  ^  * 

This,  reader!  is  th?  ftory  in  Abbe  Refnal’s  oun  uords  »»'hich,  fometime  ago,  a  corre- 
fpondent  of  this  work  tranOatccl  from  that  ingenious  writer  *;  and,  on  which  the  very  Reve¬ 
rend  Mr  Charles  Nifbct,  MiniHcr  of  the  Golpcl  at  Montrofe,  has  exercifed  his  pen  and  his 
probity  f.  He  denied  that  ihc  dory  was  to  be  found  in  the  performance  of  the  Abbe,  infift- 
ed,  that  it  was  flolen  from  ArioHo,  and  afHrmed  that  an  impoAtion  was  meant  uponHbe  pub¬ 
lic.  Nor  did  he  confine  bimfclf  to  the  guilt  of  forging  thefe  talichoods.  He  went  a  licp  further. 
In  Older  tc  give  them  a  currency  and  a  fan^tion,  he  had  the  impudence  to  put  his  name  to 
them.  "You  would  not,  reader  !  have  expected  this  conduct  in  a  Prclbylcrian  Clergyman,  who 
has  the  appearance  of  great  zeal  and  ian^Ity.  Uut  thefe  things  this  man  accounts  as  trifles ; 
and  he  has  proceeded  to  extremities  of  a  naiuie  more  dctclliblc  and  more  atrocious.  He  meant, 
it  is  thouj-hf,  to  give  an  idea  of  his  learning,  his  virtue,  and  his  wit;  and,  it  mull  be  allowed, 
8hat  be  has  done  fo  moll  cfic^tually !  ' 


f  Seetbii;  Magazine,  No.  4.  p.  178. 

'  f  bee  the  Leners  of  this  i’ious  Divine. ' 
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that  emotion  and  vivacity  with  which  they  arc  ^ccuftomed  to  exprefs  theih<^ 
jelves  upon  all  occaiions,  and  which  gave  birth  to  that  padionate  eloquenc^ 
which  they  have  fo  fondly  pracflifed,  and  which  is  fo  apt  to  furprife  a  peo-? 
pie  of  lefs  cultivated  manners,*  and  of  duller  fenfibiUty.  Indeed,  animated 
eloquence  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  but  amonglf  a  refined  people;  and  according¬ 
ly,  we  are  told,  that  the  x)rators  of  the  more  ancient  times  of  Rome,  aU 
though  they  could  exprefs  themfclvcs  with  order,  gravity,*  and  good  fenfe,^ 
yet  were  ft  rangers  to  that  fublime  and  paflionate  eloquence  which  was  firll  in¬ 
troduced,  not  many  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicero,  by  the  two  Gracchi,  by 
CralTus,  and  by  Sulpitius. 

The  firft  who  appear  to  have  diftinguiftied  themfclves  in  France  by  their 
eloquence  in  preaching,  were  BoJ/uet  And  Flechier  and  Bourdaloue\  and  the 
two  former  were  furpalfed  by  the  latter,  who  united,  with  confiderable 
warmth,  and  remarkable  correcinefs  and  purity  of  expreflion,  great  force 
and  ftrength  of  realoning. 

Thefe  were  followed  by  the  famous  Majfillon  Bifliop  of  Clermont y  who  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  his  prtdcceftcrs,  and  has  afforded  the  moftperfeift  models  of  pul¬ 
pit  eloquence  that  have  yet  appeared  in  any  country.  Bourdalousy  -nervous 
in  his  itile,  fiinple  in  his  exprelfion,  and  acute  in  his  reafoniug,  aims  at 
convincing  the  imderftanding,  rather  than  at  touching  the  heart,  Majpl* 
Ion,  not  lefs  nervous  in  his  Itile,  but  more  ornate  in  his  compbfttjon,  ex- 
prefTes  himfelf  in  a  language  di<5lated  by  the  richeft  imagination,  and  the 
moft  delicate  tafte,  and,  addrelling  himfelf  immediately  to  the  heart,  hurries 
us  along  w’ith  a  never-failing  torrent  of  the  warmeft  and  moft  paflionate  e- 
loquence,  •'  • 

In  his  fermon  dei  affiiCiions,  or  upon  the  miferies  of  human  life  and  the  con- 
folation  which  religion  alone  can  afford,  he  thus  concludes:  ‘  Non,  mes 
Freres;  la  Religion  toute  feuie  peut  confoler  foiidemehtnos  malheurs.  La  Phi- 
lofophie  arretoit  ies  plaiiites,mais  ellen^audoucilfoitpas  la  douleur.  Le  monde 
endort  ces  chagrins;  niais  il  ne  les  guerit  pas;  et  au  milieu  de  fes  plailirs 
infenfes,  Taiguillon  fecret  de  la  trilteffe  demeure  toujoiirs  profondement  en- 
fonce  dans  le  coeur.  .  Dieu  ieul  peut  eftre  Ic  confolateur  de  ncs  peines;  et 
cn  faut-iird’autre  a  unc  ame  fijJcle?  Foibles  creatures  1  vous  pouvez  bien 
par  de  vains  difeours,  et  par  ce  laugage  ordinaire  de  companion  et  de  ten- 
dreife,  vous  fairc  entendre  aux  oreiiies  du  corps ;  mais  il  n*eft  que  le  Dicu 
de  toute  coafolation  qui  fache  purler  au  coeur:  En  vain  j’ai  voulu  cherchcr 
patmi  vous  d'-s  audouciflemens  a  Pexces  de  mes  peines ;  j’ai  aigri  roes  main 
cn  voul  ’ni  its  foulagcr,  et  vos  vaincs  coniolations  n'ont  etc  pour  moi  que 
des  amertujjH-s  nouvelies:  Et  qui  confolaretur,  et  non  in-veni. 

‘  Granu  Dieu !  e’eft  a  vos  pieds  delormais,  que  je  ve!:x  repandFe  toute 
ramertume  de  mon  coeur:  C’tft  avec  yous  feul,  que  je  veux  oublier  tous 
mes  maux,  tcutes  mes  peines,  touces  les  creatures.  Jufques  icije  me  fuis 
livre  ’A,  des  chagrins  et  a  des  triitefles  toutes  iuimaines:  Mille  fois  j’ai  fou- 
haiie  que  les  projtts  inlenfcs  de  mon  coeur  fervilfentde  regie  a  votre  fagelTe; 
je  me  fuis  egare  dans  mes  pcnles;  Mon  efprit  s’eft  forme  mille  fonges  flat- 
te\jrs;  mon  coeur  a  couru  apres  ccs  vaius  phantomes :  J’ai  defire  plus  de 
naiflance,  plus  de  favetir,  plus  de  fortune,  plus  de  talens,  plus*  de  gloire, 
plus  de  fame ;  Je  me  iais  bcrce  dane  ces  idees  d’uue  fclicite  imaginaire.  In- 
lenle !  comme  ft  j'avois  pu  dcranger  au  gre  de  mes  fouhaits,  i’ordre  im- 
znuable  de  votre  Providence  1  comme  fi  j’avoi?  ete,  oif  plus  fage,  ou  plus 
pclaire  que  vous,  o  mon  Dieu  !  fur  mes  interefts  vcritables  !  je  he  fuis  ja- 
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j^ais  entr^  dans  les  dcfTcms  eterncis  que  vous  aviez  fur  moi:  Je  n’ai  jamaii 
I^gard6  les  amermmes  de  mon  etat,  comme  entrant  daq^  Tordre  de*  ma  pr^, 
dcftination  cternclle;  et  jufques  anjourd’hui  le*s  creatures  feules  ont  decide 
de  ma  joie  comme  de  mes  chagrins:  AufC  mes  joies  n’ont  jamais  6t6  tran* 
quilies,  et  mes  chagrins  ont  toujours  ete  fans  reffource.  Mais  deformaii, 
o  mon  Dieu  !  vous  allez  etre  mon  unique  confolateur;  et  je  chercherai  dans 
la  meditation  de  votre  loi  fainte,  et  dans  ma  fouiniflion  a  vos  ordres  4ter. 
pels,  les  confolations  folides  que  je  n’ai' jamais  trouvees  dans  les  creatures, 
et  qiii,  cn  adoucilfant  ici-bas  nos  peines,  nous  en  affurent  en  meme  tempi 
la  recompenfe  immortelle.* 

It  was  this  wonderful  eloquence  of  Maplon  which  obtained  to  him  that 
elegant  compliment  of  Louis  XIV.  *  Mon  pere,  j’ai  entendu  plufieurs  grands 
orateurs  dans  ma  chapelle,  j’en  ai  cte  fort  content :  Pour  vous,  toutes  les 
fois  que  je  vous  ai  entendu  jai  ete  tres^mecontent  de  moi- meme.’ 

In  England 'the  art  of  preaching  has  made  a  lefs  diftinguiflied  progrefe, 
and  is  yet  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfe^lion  which 
the  French  have  attained.  Before  the  reftoration,  there  is  hardly  a  preach* 
cr  whole  fermons  deferve  to  be  read.  The  fpirit  of  religious  controverfy 
gave  them  fome  warmth ;  but,  utterly  devoid  of  tafte,  and  deftitute  of  c- 
legance  of  expreffion,  they  abound  in  cold  divifions  and  fcholadic  jargon, 
About  the  end  of  the  laft,  and  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  fome  im; 
provements  were  made.  In  the  fermons  ot  Dr  Tillotfon,  there  is  remar¬ 
kable  good  fenfe,  .accompanied  with  hmplicity,  and  confiderable  purity  of 
expreffion.  In  thofe  of  Dr  Clark,  there  is  very  found  and  corredl  realbn- 
ing ;  but  he  is  generally  dry  and  uninterefting.  Dr  Buttler’s  fermons  are 
for  the  moll  part  upon  very  abdrufe  metaphyfical  points,  little  fuked  to  the 
pulpit,  or  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  fermons  of  Barrow,  Sherlock, 
Seeker,  and  many  others,  though  juftly  celebrated  for  their  found  and  clear 
reafonlng,  yet  hardly  ever  affiord  any  examples  of  an  animated  and  paffion* 
ate  eloquence.  Dr  Atterbury  is  the  only  Englifh  preacher  who.  has  attain¬ 
ed  any  remarkable  elegance,  or  who  approaches  in  any  degree  to  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  French.  His  lUle  is  often  more  nervous,  his  expreffion  more 
elegant,  and  his  manner  more  warm  and  affe«fling  than  almoll  any  of  the 
Englifh  preachers  ;  but  he  is  fometimes  carelefs  and  incorred,  and  fome- 
times  even  flat  and  inApid.  In  his  fermon  upon  the  incarnation^  he  logins 
with  a  warmth  of  manner  that  we  do  not  recolied  to  have  met  with  in  al- 
naok  any  other  Englifh  fermon,  and  he  fupports  it  throughout  with  great 
ipirit  and  force. 

If  the  Englifh  preachers  have  fallen  fhort  of  the  eloquence  of  the  French, 
thofe  of  Scotland  have  been  ftiil  farther  behind.  TKe  genius  of  prefbytery, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people,  were  very  unfavourable  to  a  refined  and 
polifhed  eloquence.  Of  late,  however,  together  with  other  improvements, 
good  fenfe,  elegance,  and  corre<fInefs,  have  come  to  be  attempted  in  the 
difeourfes  from  the  pulpit;  and  fome  preachers  have  appeared,  who,  in 
found  and  difpaffionate  reafoning,  in  order  and  clearnefs  of  compofition, 
and  even  in  purity  and  elegance  of  expreffion,  have  rivalled  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  preachers  of  our  neighbouring  country.  Few  fermons,  however,‘de- 
ferving  this  charadlel*,  have  yet  been  communicated  to  the  public  by  the 
Scottiin  preachers,  although  fome  of  them  have  didinguifhed  themfelves, 
and  have  acquired  the  higheft  fame  Mid  reputation  by  their  other  literary- 
compoiltions.  # 
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It  is  Mtith  great  plcafure  that  we  have  perufed,  and  that  we  can  warmly' 
recommend  to  the  perufal  of  public,  the  excellent  colledion  of  fermons 
which  is  now  before  us.  The  fubjeifls  are,  for  the  mod  part,  very  happily 
chofen ;  they  are  every  where  treated  with  uncommon  good  fenfe ;  the  rea- 
foning  is  always  forcible  and  conclufive ;  the  expreflion  throughout  fimple, 
pure,  and  €orre<fl,  and  the  manner' «rarm  and  interefting.  The  firll  difeourfe, 
which  is  upon  the  importance  of  religion  to  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  private  life^ 
and  the  fecond,  which  is  upon  the  importance  of  religion  to  the  ^welfare  of  foci- 
ety,  are  very  excellent  compofitions,  and  place  the  important  fubje^ls  of 
which  they  treat  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  forcible  point  of  view.  .  The 
charaHer  of  the  upright  man^  the  character  of  Jonahs  that  upon  the  condufi  (f 
Nathan  and  Davids  that  upon  the  one  thing  needfuf  and  fome  others  which 
we  might  feledt,  are  inferior  to  few  fermons  which  h  ive  yet  appeared.  If 
they  poffefs  not  the  animated  and  pafGonate  eloquence  of  Maflillon  or  At- 
terbiiry,  they,  in  force  of  reafoning,  and  clearnefs,  purity,  and  hmplicity. 
of  compofition,  are  equal  to  any  we  have  had  occafion  to  read.  Above  all, 
they  bear  the  ftrongeft'marks  of  being  di<5tated  from  the  heart,  and  mud 
leave  every  reader  imprelTed  with  the  dronged  fenfe  of  the  worth,  the  pu-' 
rity,  and  benevolent  virtue  of  the  author. 

To  enter  into  any  more  particular  account  of  them  is  not  neceffary.  We 
recommend  the  whole  to  the  perufal  of  every  reader  of  tafte,  who  wilhes 
to  be  improved  by  compofitions  of  this  kind;  and  we  lhall  fubmit  to  our 
readers  a  fpecimen  of  our  auihoris  ftile  and  manner  of  compofition,  by  lay¬ 
ing  before  them  the  following  paffage  from  the  difeourfe  entitled,  ^  The  one 
^  thing  needful* 

‘  Let  us,  however,  for  once,  make  the  fuppofition,  that  religion  is  a 
doubtful  thing;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  only  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty, 
what  (hall  be  the  fate  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  beyond  the  grave? 
This  is  all  that  can  be  afked;  for  no  man  (it  is  believed)  is  fo  extravagant  as 
to  affirm,  that  he  is  fure  there  is  nothing  in  religion,  or  that  the  religious 
man  proceeds  upon  a  certain  error  and  miltake.  Now,  from  this  conceffion 
itfelf,  what  conclufion  will  a  wife  man  draw?  No  other  than  what  the  rc-. 
ligious  man  draws  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  evidence  and  certainty,  viz. 
That  it  is  the  one  thing  needful.  If  he  has  gone  upon  a  miltake,  his  condi- 
tion,  however,  can  be  no  worfe  tlian  the  condition  of  the  man  by  whom 
religion  is  del'pifed.  But,  if  his  principles  are  true,  he  is  to  be  for  ever  hap¬ 
py;  whilft  the  other  is  unhappy,  and  undone  for  ever. 

‘  Upon  the  fame  concclFion,  what  is  to  be  deemed  the  difference  of  their 
fituation,  in  this  prefent  life?  The  religious  man  may  think  himfelf  obliged 
to  renounce  the  immoral  and  dilhoneft  pleafures  of  the  world,  which  (God 
knows)  add  little  to  the  happinefs  of  life;  in  place  of  them,  he  purchafes 
the  peaceful  confeioufnefs  of  innocence,  a  joyful  confidence  in  God,  and 
the  tranfporting  profpeCt  of  a  bieffed  immortality;  and,  fuppofing  all  this 
to  be  a  dream,  it  is,  however,  the  moft  delightful  one  that  ever  entered  in¬ 
to  the  heart  of  man.  *  But  the  man  by  whom  religion  is  neglcCfed  or  de- 
fpifed,  can,  by  all  his  efforts,  purchafe  nothing  more  than  fome  intemperate 
and  brutal  pleafures,  or  fome  dilhonoiirable  gains ;  with  no  fatisfaiftion  or 
enjoyment  from  himfelf,  no  confidence  in  God,  no  hope  of  happinefs  be* 
yond  the  grave. 

«  The  whole  of  the  argument,  therefore,  terminates  in  this:  The  religi- 
ws  man  believes,  and  rejoices  in  the  belief,  that  there  is  a  God  who  made, 


sdfnj  puiewcrJd  ih  which  he  lives ;  that  righteoufnefs  is  the  fule,  and 
law  of  his  adminiilration;  that  he  is  the  prefent  friend  and  protedor  of 
righteous  men,  and  will  reward  them  with  immortal  happinefs  beyond  the 
grave.  The  irreligious  man  believes,  or  wifhes  to*  believe,  that  there  is  no 
God,  no  providence,  or  moral  government  in  nature;  that  piety  and  virtue 
arc  the  dreams  ot  credulous  and  fimple  men;  that  all  the  wife  and  worthy 
perfons  that  ever  have  appeared,  or  lhall  appear  ia  any  age  or  nation  under 
heaven,  (hall,  at  the  end  of  life,  link  with  the  red  of  mankind  into  nothing; 
Thcfe  arc  the  only  principles  from  which  he  can  derive  tranquillity  and  com¬ 
fort.  His  courfe  of  life  unavoidably  diipoles  him  to  hate  and  deprecate  the 
oppofite  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  Thefe  principles  do,  indeed,  inj. 
part  a  joy,  *  unfpcakable  and  full  of  glory,’ ‘to  the  man  wiro  is  upright  in 
heart.  To  the  linner,  they  are  the  objedls  of  hatred  or  dread;  and  his 
only  confolation  and  refourcc  is,  that  he  hopes  they  may  be  falfe. 

*  This  being  the  plain  and  obvious  footing  on  which  the  righteous  amd  the 
{inner  ftand,  can  we  hefitate  a  moment  ill  determining  which  of  them  has 
chofen  the  better  part?  Let  every  man  prefent,  who  hath  ears  to  hear,  or 
an  hei.rt  to  underliand,  hearken,  judge,  and  determine  for  himfelf, 

*  Were  we  to  fuppofc,  that  fome  heavenly  melTenger,  or  one  of  our  de¬ 
parted  friends,  was  jud  now  to  appear  in  our  alfcinbly,  and  to  call  upon 
us  in  the  name  of  God,  to  give  our  attention  to  ‘  the  one  thing  needful, 

*  and  tKe  good  part  that  (bill  not  be  taken  from  us;*  were  he  to  call  on  each 
of  us  by  name,  and  w»arn  us  of  the  danger  of  negleiling  it;  would  we  rife 
from  the  allembly,  jull  as  thoughtlefs  and  indifferent  about  the  matter  as 
•we  were  before  ?  Or  would  not  fuch  a  lingular  admonition  aw’akcn  our  mod 
ferious  attention  and  regard ?  Ah!  brethren,  is  it  not  of  equal  certainty^ 
and  of  equal  confequcnce,  as  if  its  truth  and  importance  were  declared  in 
this  unufual  and  awful  manner ! 

«  In  antient  times,  Solomon,  endowed  with  fpecial  wildom  and  authority, 
was  ralfed  by  Providence  to  preach  this  folemn  lelion  to  the  world :  ^  Fear 
«  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  wdiole  of  man  ;  for  God 
«  will  bring  every  work  into  |udgmeat,  with  every  fecret  thing,  whether.it 
^  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  «^il,’  But,  if  we  will  not  hearken  to  the  wifell  of 
thefonsof  men,  ^  behold  a  wlfer  and  greater  than  he  is  here.’  The  Son  of  God 
came  down  from  heaven  to  teach  and  inculcate  this  important  doiftrine.  ‘  When 
«  the  Son  of  Man  lhall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him, 

*  then  lhall  he  fit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ;  and  before  him  lhall  be  ga- 
«  thcred  all  nations ;  and  he  lhall  feparate  •  them  one  from  another,  as  a 
«  Ihepherd  divideth  his  Iheep  from  the  goats ;  and  he  lhall  fet  the  Iheep  on 

*  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  his  left.  Then  lhall  the  King  fay  to 

*  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come,  ye  bleffed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 

*  dom  prepared  for  you,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. — Then  lhall  he 

*  fay  alfo  to  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  curfed,  into  evef- 

*  lading  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. — And  thefe  lhall  go  a- 
»  way  into  everlafling  punHhment,  but  the  righieous  into  life  eternal.’ 

<  Upon  the  whole,  brethren,  fuffer  me  to  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of 
Godj^^  and  in  the  cxcrcife  of  that  fricndlhip  which  is  due  to  your  immortal 
fouls,  to  hearken  to  this  important  lelTon  from  the  Son  of  God,  ‘  While 
«  you  are  careful,  and  troubled  about  many  things,  one  thing  is  needful.’ 

<  When  the  holy  apodle  Paul  preached  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgm(Jnt 
to  the  chridiaas  at  Corinth,  he  immediately  added,  *  Knowing  the  terrprs 
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#  f  •  • 

<  6f  the  Lord,  we  perfuade  men.*  Knowing  the  terrible  calamities  that; 
were  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  wicked  men  at  the  future  judgment  of  the*’ 
world,  his  coinpafljonate  and  feeling  heart  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  li- 
Icnt,  but  excited  him  to  exert  his  utmoft  influence  to  apprife  his  brethren . 
of  their  danger.  When  the  merciful  Redeemer  looked  upon  the  city  of*Jc-  ' 
rufalem,  -and  forefaw  its  approaching  defolation,  he  melted  into  tears,  and 
cried,  ‘  O  Jcrufalem,  if  thou  hadft  known,  even  thou,  at  Icaft,  in  this  thy 
‘  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !*  And  can  a  man,  who 
has  the  feelings  of  humanity,  look  on  the  alTembly,  from  the  place  where  I 
now  Hand,  and  thiuk  there  are  fome  in  the  afTcmbly,  (God  knows  how  ma¬ 
ny)  who  are  faft  approaching  to  the  future  judgment,  and  eternal  world, 
totally  regardlcfs  of  thefe  ‘  terrors  of  the  Lord,’  and  not  exert  the  utmoft 
efforts  in  his  power  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  or  not  feel  fomewhat  of 
that  tendernefs  and  pity  which  moved  the  Son  of  God,  when  ^  he  beheld 
‘  Jeriifalem  and  wept?* 

‘  Blelfcd  God  !  can  a  more  affedfing  profpedl  be  prefented  to  the  .eye  of 
man,  than  a  multitude  of  reafonable  fouls  made  to  be  for  ever  happy  in  the 
manfions  of  eternal  life,  hurrying  through  this  ti*anfitory  world  to  the 
manfions  of  eternal  woe  1 

•  But  God  only  has  the  hearts  of  men  intirely  in  his  hand.  In  mercy  may 
he  caufc  your  underftandiiigs  to  perceive,  and  your  hearts  to  feel,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  folemn  admonition  from  the  Son  of  God,  *  One  thing  is 
*  needful.’  *  •  ' 

•  The  gay  and  diflipated  fpirit  of  the  age,  affords  little  encouragement 
to  works  of  this  ferious  nature,  and  may  perhaps  prevent  Dr  Craig’s  dif- 
courfes  from  being  fo  much  read  and  known  as  they  deferve.  But,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  fuccefs  of  his  book,  it  is  a  fatisfa^ion  to  us,  that  we  have  en-  , 
deavoured  to  mark  its  value;  and  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  this  ingenious  and^ 
refpedtable  man,  that  he  has  condributed  his  endeavours  to^  ftem.  the  tor? 
rent  of  corruption,  and  to  advance  the  interefts  of  truth,  religion,  and 
virtue.  ^  I  , 

'  f 

Elements  of  Natural  Hiflory.  By  Thpmas  Martyn,  B.  D.  Prqfejfor  of  Botat^ 
in  the  Unwerfity  of  Cambridge^  Whyte,  London ;  Woodyer  and  Merrel, 

/Cambridge  f  Elliot,  Edinburgh*  • 

•  % 

About  the  end  of  laft  century,  Mr  Ray  publilhed  a  Synoplis  of  qua* 
drupeds,  in  which  he  arranged  thefe  animals  into  certain  orders,  ge^, 
nera,  and  fpecies.  The  learned  author  intended,  by  this  work»  to  reduce 
natural  hiftory  into  the  form  of  a  fcience,  that  the  ftudent  might  not  be 
harraffed  and  difgufted  with  the  huge  maffes'  of  confuflon,  fable,  and  im¬ 
pertinence  exhibited  in  the  enormous  compilations  of^  Gefner  and.  Aldro«> 
vandus.  This  deflgn  Mr  Ray  executed  with*  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  his  ge^ 
neral  arrangements  are  allowed,  by  all  unprejudiced  naturalifts,  to  be  fo 
peffeft  as  to  admit  of  little  improvement,  except  what  has  anfeh  from  a  few, 
late  difeoveries  in  ^the  hiftory  and  ftru^re  of  particular  animalst ;  which 
were  then  either  unknown,  or  imperfectly  deferibed.  Befide  diftingulftung 
characters,  aind  fhort  deferiptions,  Mr  Ray  has  given  a  hiftory  of  the  man?; 
ners  and  inftinCts  peculiar  to  each  fpecies;  and  yet,  he  has  treated  the  fub? 
jeft  fo  concifely,  that  the  .whole  is  comprehended  ia  one  fmall  voiomct'  ’ 
Yol.  IV,  4P  -  .b  '  ' 
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The  utility  of  Mr  Ray’s  plan  was  foon  perceived,  and,  accordingly,  ma¬ 
ny  attempts  have  iioce  l^en  made  to  improve  upon  it.  But  it  feems  unfor¬ 
tunately  to  have  been  the  idea  of  Klein,  of  Bri/Ton,  and  even  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Linnaeus,  that  Mr  Ray’s  principal  excellency  coniifted  in  his  talent 
for  abbreviation. .  In  this,  they  have’  imitated  him ;  and,’’^  of  all  ab- 
breviators  in  natural  hi  dory,  Linnaeus  is  the  chief.  The  pamphlet  before 
us,  which  may  be'confidered  as  a  tranflation  of  Linnaeus’s  clafs  of  Mam« 
n^alia,  offers  ^e  natural  hi  dory  of  quadrupeds,  and  exceeds  not  In  length 
67  pages  in  8vo.  Thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  fynoptical 
fyftem-making,  will  be  furprifed  to  learn  that  a  hidory  of  the  principal  and 
luoft  intereding  clafs  of  animals  can  be  comprehended  within  fuch  narrow 
limits.  But,  ^ter  informing  them,  that  feldom  more  than  a  line  or  two  is 
allotted  to  each  fpecies,  thyir  furprife  will  ceaie.  Nothing  of  the  hidory  or 
maimers  is  narrated,  and  only  a  few  words,  dcAgned  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  marks,  by  whith  one  fpecies  is  didinguilhed  from  another,  are  ^iven. 

Mr  Martyn  follows  the  orders  of  Linnaeus,  excepting  that,  in  imitation 
of  Mr  Pennant,  in  his  excellent  fynopfis  of  quadrupeds,  he  makes  didind 
orders  of  the  bats,  or  nainged  quadrupeds,  and  of  the  pimuttedf  or  quadru¬ 
peds  fumilhed  with  fins ;  the  former  of  which  the  illudrious  Swede  includes 
under  the  order  of  Primates,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Cete.  The  cha* 
raders  of  the  orders  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Llunaeus,  from  whom  he 
has  likewife  chiefly  copied  the  generic  «hara(ders.  In  the  fpecific  characters 
he  follows  Linnaeus  pretty  clofely;  but  derives  occafional  aid  from  Mr 
Pennant.  Of  this  fynoptical  mode  of,  writing  natural  hidory,  the  follow¬ 
ing  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimeu. 

*  11.  Maueaucc.  Lemur. 

I  , 

Tailleffl  Hair  afh- coloured  and  reddifh :  No  tail. 

39*  WMfy.  Hair  above  brownifh  afh-colour ;  bread  and  belly  white  :  Tail 
•  »  very  long,  brownifh  a(h-eolour, 

40.  Ring  tail.  Tail  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  marked  with  regular 
rings  of  black  and  white, 

4!.  Rmffed.  Hair  black :  Tail  long:  Hair  round  the  ddes  of  the  head,  long 
like  a  ruff. 

42!  Tellonu.  Colour  yellow  and  black,  with  broad  dufky  lids  from  the  bel¬ 
ly  to  the  tail,  and  from  the  head  acrofs  the  back :  Ears  flapping  : 
Head  flat  and  broad ;  Claws  large,  hooked :  Tail  prehenfile. 

43*  Pljltfg^  A  broad  fkin  from  the  neck  to  the  hands^  and  'thence  to  the 
hfxkl  feet  and  tip  of  the  tail. 

,  *  III.  Sloth.  Bradypus'. 

44*  Three-Iced.  Tail  a  mccr  dump :  3  toes  and  claws. 

4{.  Tnuo-toed.  No  tail :  2  long  claws  on  the  fore  feet;  3  on  the  hind. 

IV.  Armaddh'.  Dajypus.  ^ 

46.  Tbrte-handed.  Cmfl  on  the  head,  back,  and  rump,  divided  into  ele* 
gant  pentangular  tubcrculatcd  fegmtnu;  3  bands  in  the  middles 
5  toes.  -  ^  • 

S$»*baMd.  Cmft  on  the  head,  ihoulders,  and  rump  formed  of  angular 
pieces:  Bands  on  the  back  6:  c  toes.  .  ..  ^  . 

4.8*  Eighi^tontkd.  On  the  lidee  8  bwtm :  4  toes  ou.the  fore-feet,  5  on  the 
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4()»  Nine-banded.  Cruft  on  the  fhoulders  and  rump»  marked  with  Kexaagn*  - 
lar.  figures;  9  bands  on  the  Tides,  diftinguifhed  by  tranfverfe  cunei« 
form  marks ;  4  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  5  on  the  hind, 

50.  Tnuelve-handed,  Cruft  on  the  ihoulders,  marked  with  oblong  pieces^ 

that  of  the  rump  hexangular ;  1 2  bands  on  the  (ides ;  5  toes  with 
very  large  claws  on  the  fore-feet,  5  lefs  on  the  hind. 

51.  Eighteen^handed,  Cruft  on  the  (boulders  and  rumf),  confifting  of  fquare 

pieces ;  1 8  bands  on  the  (ides ;  5  toes. 

V.  Mdnis. 

52.  Limg-tailid,  Four  claws,  one  very  fmail.  ‘ 
jj.  Short -tailed.  Five  toes. 

VI.  Ant-Eater.  Myrmecophaga. 

54.  Great.  Toes  4-; - 5 ;  tail  cloathed  with  coarfe  black  hairs,  a  foot  long^' 

55.  Middle.  Toes  5 - :4;  tail  covered  with  longer  hairs  than  the  back, 

taper  and  bald  at  the  end.  ^  ' 

56.  Leaji.  Toes  2 - 4;  upper  part 'and  fides  of  the  tail  covered  with 

long,  foft,'yellowi(h  brown  hair;  the  end  underneath  naked;  thick  at 
the  bafe,  and  tapering  to  a  point. 

VII.  Dig.  Cams. 

57.  Faithful.  Tail  bending  towards  the  left. 

58.  Wolf.  Tail  bulky,  bending  down. 

59.  Fox.  Tail  bulky,  ftrait,  tipt  with  white.  ^ 

60.  Arctic  Fox.  Tad  bulhy,  ftrait,  of  one  colour:  Toes  covered  like  the 

hare’s.  / 

61.  Jackal.  Colour  bright  yellow :  Form  of  a  wolf,  but  lefs. 

6a.  Surinam.  Tail  fmooth,  bending  down :  Colour  greyilh  above,  white 
beneath.’ 

To  thefe,  and  fimilar  charadlers,  Mr  Mar tyn  has  fubjomed  notes,. dc- 
feribing  the  fize,  the  country,  and  the  colours  of  the  different  animals; 
and  his  pamphlet,  though  it  offers  little  information  to  the  naturalift^ 
may  afford  Tome  alliftance  to  thofe  w'ho  are  unable  to  penife  the  Syftema 
naturae  of  Linnaeus.  .  ' 
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Am  Account  '  of  the  Proceedings  of  PcrTiameM^ 
continued  from  vol.  111.  p,  38^. 

THurfday  OOober  atf.  His  Mijefty  having 
delivered  bis  fpccch  from  the  throne, 
foine  time  was  fpent  in  fwearing  new  mem¬ 
bers  i  and  (hen  Lord  Cainbden  and,  be¬ 
fore  any  motion  could  be  made  for  uking  his 
Maje^*s  fpccch  into  conhderatioo,  prefented 
a  petition  from  the  Mayor  and  common-coun- 
^cU^of  the  dty  of  London,  tccoinmMidsDg  con« 
ciliatory^  ro^ures  with  regard  to  Amcriot. 
fhc  petitiooj  after  fomc  oppohtioo,  was  read| 
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and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  Then  tht 
l^ord  Chancellor  prefimted  a  petition  from  the 
freeholders,'  &c.  of  bis  Majefly’s  colony  Uf 
Nova-Scotia,  offertin^  the  lupremacy  of  the 
mother-country,  offering  their  aiGfhmce,  and 
(edifying  their  loyalty  t  bat,  at  the  fame  time,  ^ 
cnuiDcrating  a  long  detail  of  grievances,  and 
pointing  out  feverai  modes  of  redrefs.  It  W|S 
read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

About  four  o'clock  Lord  Townlbend  moved 
for  an  addrefs  in  aofwer  to  his  Majedy*s  fpccch 
'  from  the  throne.  This  motion  was  iecootled 
*  bf  Lord  Dudley  $  and,  afler  «  warm  defaitt 
sa  the  cousk  of  which,  to  the  aftooillioiODC  o 
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all  prefeDt,  the  Dnke  of  Grafton  rofe  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  Tpeech/the  metfares  propofed  in 
ity  and  the  conduO  of  adminiftratiotiv  '  The 
motion  for  an  addrefs,  however,  was  carried  by 
9  great  majority. 

Friday  October  a^.  The  hopfe  of  lords 
y)reiented  thdr  addrefs  'to  his  Majefty  for  his 
moft  gracious  fpecch,  received  his  Maiefty’s 
l^ifwer,  approving  of  their  loyalty  and  afturan- 
CCS  of  fopport,  and  adjourned  to  Monday. 

The  fame  dav,  inthe  Hov  sz  of  Co  M  M  o  H  s, 
the  fpeaker  laid  before  the  houfe  a  memorial 
which  he  !tad  received  daring  the  rcceisof  par¬ 
liament,  from  the  reprefentatives  of  the  free- 
holdtrs  of  Nova-Scotia,  which  was  read,  and 
order^  to  be  con(idercd ,  on  Monday  by  the 
erbolc  houie.'  • 

A  report  was  made  from  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  up  sn  addrefs  to  his  Majefty, 
that  the  committee  had  drawn  up  an  addrefs, 
•Which  was  read. 

Refblved,  “  That  the  faid  addrefs  be  pre- 
iented  to  his  Majefty  by  the  whole  houfe.** 

Ordered.  Thaffuch  members  as  arc  of  the 
priv)* -council  do  wait  on  bis  Majefty^  to  know 
when  he  will  be  attended  therewith. 

A  motion  being  made  for  recommitting  the 
.  addrei*,  a  great  debate  enfued,  in  which  Huoft 
of  the  principal  fpeakers  on  botli  fides  took  a 
very  w’arm  part.  A  particular  objection  was 
made  to  the  foUowirg  claufe  :  “  We  thank¬ 
fully  acknowledge  the  grsTcious  contiderations 
which  induced  ycur  Majefty  to  lake  this  ftcpV 
(meaning  the  introduftibci  of  his  electoral 
troops  into  the  garrifons  of  Gibraltar  and 
l*ori  Mahon).  'I’he  gentlemen  in  oppofition 
coofidered  this  claiilc  as  a  full  approbation  of 
the  mcafures  ;  whilft  the  fi  lends  of  admini- 
llration  infiftcd  it  was  no  n>orc  tlian  a  compli- 
*  fn'ent  to  hts  Majefty *s  good  iiftentlons,  knd  kit 
the  mcafure  iticif  a  matter  at  future  deiibeia- 
tion. 

At  length  the  houie  was  recalled  to  the  point 
)n  queition  by  Sir  George  Young,  who  pro- 
poied  an  amendment,  which  being  out  of  or¬ 
der,  was  not  put ;  after  farther  altercation,  the 
queftion  before  them  was  pitt,  and  the  houfe 
divided,  when  the  oumhers  were  176  to  72. 

Lord  Norih  then  moved  for  “  leave  10 
bring  in  a  bill  to  empower  his  Majefty  to  call 
out  the  militia,  when  a  rebellion  appeared  in 
nny  part  of  his  dominions,**  which  was  car¬ 
ried. 

A  new  writ  is  ordered  to  be  ilTued  for  Haft- 
ings,  and  another  for  |bc  county  of  Cornwall. 

‘  The  honfc  broke  up  at  a  quarter  before  one, 
and  adjourned  till  Monday. 

Monday  Oflobcr  30.  In  the  houfe  of  coro- 
moDf,  a  bill  was  preiented,  for  enabling  his 
Majefty,  in  all  cafes  of  rebellion  in  any  part  of 
the  dominions  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  to  call  oat ,  and  aftemble  the  inilitb, 
^  warm  o^pofickm  from  J^r 


Turner,  Mr  Johnftone,  and  Mr  Alderman 
Sawbridge;  the  laft  gentleman,  in  particuttf, 
prefted  that  the  fi^ond  reading  fhould  be  de¬ 
ferred  for  fome  days:  But  the  queftion  being 
put  on  the  day  Lord  North  fixed  for  the  iy- 
cond  reading,  which  was  Thurfday  neat,  it 
paftiKl  without  a  divilion.  1 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  taking 
into  confiderat'ion  the  king's  fpeech,  thehouib 
relolved  iilclf  into  a  committee.  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth  in  the  chair ;  when  Sir  Grey- 
Cooper  moved,  that  a  fupply  be  granted  to 
his  Majefty  :  Mr  Sawbridge  oppofed  this  mo¬ 
tion  likewife,  and  threw  out  fome  ievere  re- 
ficOioos  on  tlx:  miniftry.  This  being  treated 
with  every  mark  of  contempt  by  the  treafury- 
bench,  Mr  Sawbridge  infiftcd  he  had  a  right 
to,  and  would  be  heard.  Nothing  more  was 
fjid ;  the  queftion  was  put,  and  the  refolution 
ordered  to  be  reported  next  day. 

Tuefday  OAober  31.  The  refolution  of 
Monday,  “  that  a  fupply  be  granted  to  his 
Majefty,**  was  reported  and  agreed  to  by  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  a  committee  of  fupply 
accordingly  appointed. 

Wcdnclday  November  1.  Lord  Barrington 
having  delivered,  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
the  army-eftimates  for  1776,  Colonel  Barre  a- 
rofe,  and  faid,  there  were  a  few  particulars  oi 
which  he,  and  many  other  members,  wiOied  to 
be  informed,  previous  to  any  deliberations  on 
the  fupply  ;  and,  firft,  he  defired  to  know  the 
numbers,  ftate,  apd  dirpofiiion  of  the  forces 
we  already  had  in  America,  according  to  the 
laft  accounts  traormltted  from  thence. 

Lord  Barrington  anfwcred,  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  give  the  information  required : 
he  ohferved  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  proper 
time  tor  making  this  rrqueft  would  be  on  the 
motion  lor  the  fpeaker  to  leave  the’ chair;  and 
faid,  that,  in  his  rnemor}',  it  was  unprecedent¬ 
ed  to  lay  fiich  information  before  parliament. 
As  there  was  then  no  motion  before  the  houfe. 
Colonel  Barre  prepared  one  to  the  above  pur¬ 
port,  but,  at  the  dcfire  of  Mr  Cornwall  delayed 
making  it  until  Lord  North  came;  when  it 
was  read.  Lord  Baningtcn  declared,  that  he 
would  be  (brry  to  cftablifh  a  precedent,  which 
might  lay  a  foundation  for  many  abufes,  by 
publiftiing  the  ftate  of  our  force  ip  time  of  war; 
yee,  as  he  did  not  conceive  that  it  would  bt 
dangerous  in  this  cafe,  he  was  very  willing  U) 
give  the'houfe,  in  his  place,' all  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  could,  from  fome  papers  which  he  tlien 
happened  to  have  about  him  ;  by  one  of  thofe 
(the  Jaft  retvro)  which  he  read,  it  appeared, 
that,  on  the  f  pth  of  July  laft,  the  number  of 
our  army  in  America,  cxclnflve  of  1371  men 
then  on  their  paflage,  amounted  *  to  8582,  out 
of  which  1432  were  fick  and  ioefTeftive. 

The  queftioa  was  then  put,  when  the  nnm- 
bers  were,  for  the  motion,  03;  againft  h| 
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A*  foon  as  the  divifioo  was  over,  the  fpeak- 
er  left  the  chair,  and  the  houfc  went  into  a 
committee  of  fupply,  and  came  to  feveral  re- 
folutions.  One  of  them  was,  that  the  number 
of  fcamcn  Qiould  be  incrcafcd  for  the  enfuiog 
year  to  26000.  ^  ^  ^ 

L>eave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  hill  for  indetn* 
nifying  the  pert'ons  who  advifed  his  Majefty 
ro  fend  his  elcaoral  troops  to  take  pofltinon  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 

The  houie  rofe  at  ten  o'clock,  and  adjourned 
to  next  day. 

'I'burfday  November  i.  About  three  o'¬ 
clock  the  fpeakcr  took  the  chair,  when  the 
houfe.  agreed  that  28,000  ieamen,  including 
<><S<^5  marines,  fbould  be  voted  for  the  icrvicc 
of  the  enfning  year;  and  that  4  1  per  maaj>er 
month,  for  thirteen  months,  Ibould  be  allowed 
for  their  maintenance,  including  the  ordinaries 
for  fca-fcrvice. 

Lord  Barrington  prefented  five  army-efti- 
mates  for  the  year  lyyd,  the  titles  of  which 
being  read,  they  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  for  the  perufal  of  the  members. 

The  houfc  next  ordered,  that  an  account  of 
the  iranfports  taken  up,  or  tontta^fed  from 
September  1773  to  September  I775i  deferib- 
I  ing  the  tonnage,  and  what  has  been  paid,  or 
contraOed  to  be  paid,  foi  the  fame,  Ihould  be 
laid  before  them. 

The  bill  for  embodying  the  militia  was  read 
the  fecond  time.  Upon  which  a  warm  debate 
enfued.  When  the  queOion  was  put,  the  num¬ 
bers  were,  for  the  bill,  259  ;  againft  it,  50. 

Friday  November  3,  The  houfc  of  com¬ 
mons  met  at  half  pad  three  o'clock,  and  went 
into  a  curnmtilce  of  ways  and  means.  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth  in  the  chair,  when  they 
voted  the  ufual  duties  on  malt,  mum,  cyder, 
and  perry.  After  which,  the  fpeakcr  having 
rCtfliumcd  tlic  chair. 

Lord  North  prefented  a  bill  to  indemnify 
^  his  Majefty 's  minifters,  who  advifed  the  mca* 
fare  ol  introducing  foreign  troops  into  his  gar- 
rifons  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  which 
was  read  the  firlt  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read 
a  ftCond  time. 

ftir  James  Lowtber  begged  leave  of  the  houfc 
to  read  to  them  ati  addrcls  which  has  appeared 
in  the  public  papers,  Irom  the  people  of  Ame¬ 
rica  to  their  brethren  and  fcllow-fubjcfts  in 
Great  Britain;  after  which  he  attempted  to 
prove,  from  the  language  of  the  addrefs,  that 
the  colonifts  did  not  aim  at  independence,  tie 
took  a  wide  lurvey  of  the  conduct  of  admini- 
ftratioo  through  tire  whole  difpute,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  making  a  motion,  declarative  of  the 
illegality  of  introducing  foreign  troops  into 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca ;  which  was  ieconded 
by  Governor  Jobaftone*  . 

The  legality  of  the  meafurc  was  combat^ 
very  ftrongly  by  Mr  Serjeant  Adair,  and  was 
9S  ftrongfy  fupported  by  Mr  Wedderburoe* 
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Mr  Gordon  declared,  that  be  believed  the 
mcafure  illegal ;  But,  as  it  came  without  any 
conneOed  queftion,  it  -mrgbt  carry  too  ievere 
a  confnre  upon  an  a^  which  be  was  convinced 
was  well  meant,  and  very  expedient ;  be  trur 
(led,  that  its  illegality  might  be  eftablilhed,  by 
an  alteration  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  in* 
demnity,  and  therefore  moved  for  the  prevkms 
qoeftion. 

At  half  after  ten  oVlock,  the  queftion  was 
put,  that  the  queftion  on  the  motion  be  now 
put ;  and  the  houfc  divided.  Ayes,  8l ;  Noes, 
aoj. 

Monday  November  C,  The  fpeakcr  took 
the  chair  a  little  before  three  o'ckick,  when  . 
Mr  Sawbridge  took  notice,  that  Tburiday 
next,  being  Lord  Mayor's  day,  feveral  of  the  . 
members  would,  in  confequeoce  of  a  neceftary 
duty,  be  abfent  from  the  houfe  ;  be  was  there¬ 
fore  forry  to  find,  that  the  fccond  reading  of 
the  militia-bill  had  been  ordered  particularly  00 
that  day ;  and  moved,  that  it  might  be  put  oS 
to  fome  fubfequent  day. 

Lord  North  faid,  he  had, 00  recoUefiion  of 
that  circumftancc  when  the  order  was  made  ; 
and  was  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  motion ; 
upon  which  the  fecond  reading  of  that  bill  was 
ordered  for  Monday  next.  . 

Tuefday  November  y.  The  Hovsi  of 
Lords  ordered  Mr.  Penn  to  be  examined,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  fituation  of  America,  on  Friday 
next. 

The  fame  day,  the  fpeak^  of  the  honfe  of 
commons  took  the  chair  a  little  before  three 
o'clock,  when  the  bill  for  continning  the  dn- 
ties  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry,  was 
read  the  firft  time. 

Mr  Luttrell  made  a  motion  to  the  following 
purport :  **  That  the  commiftioners  which  are 
to  be  fent  by  his  Majefty  to  the  diderent  parts 
of  America,,  be  empowered  ro  treat  with  any 
convention,  congrefs,  or  aftembly,  of  one  or 
more  provioccs,  who  may  heft  be  fuppoied  to 
undcrlland  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  with¬ 
out  inquiring  into  the  legality  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  conveened,  in  order 
that  a  fpcedy  reconciliation  might  be  cdcfled, 
confifteot  with  the  honour  and .  iatereft  qf 
Great  Britain,  and  the  requifitioas  of  the  co¬ 
lonies." 

Mr  Rice  exprefled  fbme  regret  that  be  bad 
not  been  foon  enough  in  the  houlc,  to  hear  the 
arguments  by  which  the  motion  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  :  tie  wUhed  for  a  happy  reconcilia¬ 
tion  as  much  as  any  gentleman  in  the  houie  { 
but  faid  he  was  defirout,  if  poflibie,  to 
treating  with  any  itif-created  aftembly ;  and 
be  apprehended,  that  our  entering  into  treaty 
with  the  congi^  would  eftablilh  iu  power, 
and  lay  the  founda^n  for  future  troubles. . 

The  queftion  then  called  for,  and  the 
motion  rejected  without  a  divifion. 

The  houfe  then  went  into  a  committee,  and 
voted  a  reward  for  the  diicovery  of  the  north* 
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«tftf)tAage$  ind  aHb  to  afif  peHbn,  wh^her 
^Moeflliil  or  not,  wlio,  in  the  attempt,  (hoold 
wemoie  as  far  as  the  North  Pole. 

Wcdoefday  Korenber  8.  The  houfe  of 
moaions  net  at  three  o’clock,  and,  after  do* 
ing  feme  private  bofioefs,  went  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  fepplr,  8tr  Charles  Whitworth  in  the 
chair. 

Xiord  Barrin^on  prefented  the  eftimates, 
cad  aapUined  Ote  dilfereoce  between  the  pre- 
fent  a(bd>li(hment  and  that  which  was  propo- 
fed  for  the  enfaing  year,  by  which  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  an  augmentation  of  20,000  men  was 
intended,  and  that,  by  that  aogmentation,  we 
fbonid  hint  an  army  of  5S»388  men,  the  ex- 
panceof  which  would  be  1,432,000 1.  befides 
cstnofdinaries.  ^Heobfervra,  that  his  Ma- 
Jtfty,  as  Eleftor  of  Hanover,  de/ired  no  re- 
tribotioii  wliaifocver,  for  the  troops  given  us 
by  the  eieftorate ;  but,  at  the  eftablifhment  of 
Hanover  did  not  coniifi  of  more  than  25,000, 
and  as  it  would  be  neccAry  to  rtiie  recruits  to 
the  number  of  tfie  troops  fi^  us,  it  was  agreed 
with  the  chancery  of  Hanover,  to  allow  5  1. 
9  s.  a  mail  by  way  of  levy;  and,  in  lien  of  the 
arm^  acoootrements,  and  cioathing  of  each 
Ibldier,  he  alfe  obferved,  that,  as  me  offiars 
pay  was  very  fmall  in  the  eiedferate,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  cudomary  to  give  a  fmall  fum  to  each  of 
tbc^D,  whenever  their  corps  were  obliged  to 
move ;  chat  this  fum  could  not  be  exaflly  de- 
termioed,  but  he  believed  it  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  doo  L 

Colonel  Barre  made  feventl  obferradont  up¬ 
on  the  edimates,  and  aflerted  that  no  fort  of 
oeoonOmy  was  •hferved  in  the  regulations  of 
the  army,  which,  he  faid,  was  double  officered. 
He  fesd  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to 
increafe  the  number  of  men  in  each  company, 
thin  to  nUc  new  companies ;  and  complained 
greatly  of  the  great  expences  incurred  by  the 
board  of  ordiDioce.  He  called  loudly  upon 
ndmittiflration  to  inform  the  houfe, '  before 
they  granted  away  the  money  of  their  confli- 
tuents,  what  plan  was  to  be  adopted,  or  what 
snilkaiy  man  of  ebarader  had  advifed  any  one 
«f  their  paft  or  intended  operations  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  obferving,  that  he  was  forry  to 
fey,  he  believed  they  had  no  plan  at  all. 

Mr  Powis  obi^ed,  that  he  had  givdi  bis 
vole  Ibr  the  navy  and  the  militia,  becanfe  be 
thought  they  were  the  natural  (hn^gth  of  the 
mtson;  be  iiud  he  wilbed  well  to  admioiftra- 
IIdo,  and  was  wilHng  to  put  forth  every  nerve 
1^)00  the  prefent  cooted,  but  declared  he  would 
Bot  CO  a  ftep  farther,  till  they  gave  full  iofoi- 
vnatM  to  die  bbnie  what  plan  they  mtended 
to  go  , upon;  he  did  not  defire,  he  faid,  to 
Icpow  Cheb  intended  plan  of  military  operi- 
tfent,  but  tbeir  dvH  plan,  tod  the  nature  Of 
the  powers  intended  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
pMffinngra  which  wcrc  to  be  imt  over  to  Ame- 
be  tbercibre  moved}  Ibat  the  chainngo 


Ihould  leave  the  chair,  and  report  the  progrdi 
of.t^  committee. 

Sir  George  Robinfon  feconded  the  moiioa ' 
and  declared,  he  Ihould  be  alhamed  to  return 
into  the  country,  without  being  able  to  tell  hii 
cooAitueots  for  what  purpoie,  and  to  what 
end  they  had  voted  fuch  extraordinary  fums; 
and  both  he  and  Mr  Powis  very  modeAly  ei. 
prefled  their  fears,  that  the  miniflry  had  no 
plan  at  all. 

Lord  North  infifled  on  the  impropriety  it 
pttblilhing,  at  this  time,  what  conceflions  go. 
vemment  intended  to  make,  as  the  colonids 
would  take  their  departure  from  that  point, 
and  proceed  to  ulterior  demands. 

At  half  pafl  ten,  the  houfe  divided  on  the 
motion  for  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  quitting 
the  chair;  when  the  numbers  were,  Noes  22|, 
Ayes  7j. 

After  which  the  committee  proceeded  to 
vote  the  fuppiies,  and  the  houfe  broke  up  a 
little  after  eleven. 

Thurfday  November  o.  The  icport  from 
the  committee  of  fuppiy  of  Wednefday  was 
received,  and  the  five  firfl  refolutions  agreed 
to. 

The  fixth  reiblution,  that  104,136  1.  6  f .  be 
granted  for  levy-money,  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  Bridfli  and  Irifh  forces,  for  the  fervice 
of  the  year  1776,  was.amcndcd,  and  the  fum 
of  85,063  1.  14  s.  inferted  inflead  thereof. 

The  lubfequent  rciblutioDS  were  all  fevcrally 
agreed  to. . 

Friday  November  lo.  The  House  of 
Lokds  met  at  three.  Mr  Penn  (governor  of 
PennfflvaoU)  attending,  uas  called  in,  and 
underwent  a  very  long  examination,  touching 
the  difpofition,  power,  army,  and  refources  of 
the  colonics,  particularly  the  province  over 
which  he  preftded.  As  iU)n  as  his  examina¬ 
tion  was  finilbed,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
ma>ic  a  motion,  **  That  the  letter  from  the 
coutincntal  congrefs  to  the  king,  was  a  ground 
lor  reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  the 
rooiher-couniry.” 

This  produced  a  debate,  which  continued 
till  half  alter  ten,  wlicq  thc<|ucflion  being  put, 
there  appeared 

Contents  97 

Proxies  6  33 

Non-contents  60 
Provies  a6  86  • 

The  fame  day,  io  the  houie  of  commons, 
the  bill  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army 
and  their  quarters  (commonly  called  the  mu¬ 
tiny-bill)  was  ordered  in. 

The  houfe,  in  a  committee  on  the  malt-bill, 
went  through  with  ameodmeou ;  ordered  to 
be  reported  00  Monday. 

Thu  committee  of  fiipply  and  waysao^ 
means  .deferred  till  Mondav. 

houfe  adjourned  till  Monday, 

[To  h  (ontimted.} 
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SCOTLAND. 

The  (heriff-deputc  for  the  county  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  having  taken  a  proof  of  the  prices  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grain,  found  that  they 
were  ail  below  the  (bndard  by.  which  impor¬ 
tation  is  allowed  ;  he  therefore  (hut  the  ports 
within  his  jurifdi^Hon  for  three  months* 

This  month  has  been  remarkably  ftormy, 
tod  the  news-papers  have  been  daily  filled 
with  melancholy  accounts  of  Ihipwrecks  all  a- 
roond  the  coalls  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

On  the  I  jth  November  Dr  James  Raillie, 
one  of  the  miniders  of  Hamilton,  was  elefVed 
Profeflbr  of  Divinity  by  the  Univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Robert  Trail  de- 
ceafed. 

We  hear  that  the  celebrated  Dr  Hunter, 
phyikiantoherMajefty,  and  brother-in-law  to 
Dr  Baillie,  has  promifed  his  fine  mufeum  at 
a  legacy  to  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow. 

On  a  motion  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Mountflewart,  leave  is  given  by  the  hoofe  of 
commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  order¬ 
ing  the  militia  forces  in  Scotland ;  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  is  appointed  to  prepare  the  biU. 

When  this  was  attempted  In  the  year  1760, 
by  Tome  Scots  patriots,  whole  names  will  ever 
be  revered  by  their  country,  the.  deiign  was 
defeated,  from  an  appreheorion  dill  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  minds  of  the  Englifh,  that  the  Scots, 
in  general,  were  not  fit  to  be  tmded  with 
arms.  But  it  is  hoped  now,  when  there  is  not 
the  fmalled  remainder  of  diftrud  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  the  friends  of  our  conditution  and 
government,  that  this  national  edablifbraent 
will  certainly  take  place ;  which  will  render, 
the  union  com  pleat,  by  dedroying  an  invidi¬ 
ous  didiuftioo,  and  aatend  the  true  conditu- 
tiooal  internal  defence  of  the  kingdom,  againft 
foreign  or  domedic  foci,  over  the  whole  iOand. 

It  cannot  be  forgot,  in  what  a  defencelefs 
date  this  part  of  the  united  kingdoms  was  left 
during  the  lad  war;  and  with  what  ardour  the 
brave  inhabitants  wifhed  for  arms,  againd  an 
enemy  who  infulted  their  coads :  And  it  is  at 
prefcQt  an  obvious  and  mortifying  rede^ion, 
that,  while  the  military  drength  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  are  fo  greatly  increafed  in  the 
fpace  of  a  few  years;  and  while  revolted  A- 
merica  forces  every  man,  willing  or  unwilling, 
to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  in  order  to  refid,  or 
attack  the  mother-country,  the  only  peribas 
in  all  Scotland,  who  ajre  not  aflually  afnnd  to 
handle  a  mufket,  are  a  few  gentlemen  and 
their  game-keepers. 

The  EnglUh  papers  begin  now  to  mention 
openly  fbme  of  the  Scots  dergy  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  concerned  themfclves  with  Ame¬ 
rica.  In  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  London. 
AdTertUer  of  the  igth  Kovembci  fcTeral  par- 


ticttlarf  are  mentioned  on  tbit  fbbjefb  And 
'an  eape^kation  is  given  of  move  minute  iatrili 
gtnoe. 

Two  periodic  pubiications,  it  is  laid,  aie  to 
appear  in  January ;  A  NorlthBrit^  ItUtlBgtw 
cer^  and  A  Rrmtvt  of  Uwttg  Prtnehtro,  For- 
the  lad  work,  materials  are  fiiid  to  have  been 
preparing  for  fix  months  by  pad.  Writers  of. 
Ihort-ha^  have,  diiring  that  fpace,  atiendad 
the  different  churches  of  this  cky.  The  fehetno^ 
is  certainly  new,  and  may  promote  the  elo-' 
quence  of  the  pulptr,  and  a  drRler  difcbirgc 
of  the  pidoral  fungous.  r 

T#  the  Publifber  of  the  Edinburgh  Bfagaziot^ 
and  Review. 


Six, 

Tour  ini^ing  the  following  narrative  of  m 
very  extraordinary  piece  of  fnmd  may  be  of 
fervice  to  the  public.  i.  • 

A  Gentleman  of  property  in  Linlitbgow- 
(hire  having,  fbme  time  ago,  advertifed  m 
leafe  of  feveral  farms,  both  in  the  Soots  and  En^  ^ 
lifb  news-papers,  a  peribn  under  the  defigntdoa 
of  George  Gilbert^  lace  farmer  in  Warwick- 
fkire,  in  Aimpany  with  his  fbn,  having  taken 
very  minute  infpefHon  of  the  lands,  peopofod 
to  ^comc  tackfman  ;  and,  in  the  month  of 
July  lad,  a  minute  of  tack  was  entered  iaiov* 
by  which  the  tenant*!  entry  was  to  commciioe 
at  Martinmas  lad  ;  and  he  became  boond 
lodge  upon  intered  in  this  country,  by  th# 
2fth  March  next,  4000!.  Sterling,  as  aim^ 
riiy  to  the  proprietor  for  his  rents. 

Some  time  after  concluding  this  bargain^ 
Gilbert  and  bis  family,  confiding  of  his  wife 
and  four  Tons,  came  to  reiide  upon  the  edate,* 
and  began  to  prepare  for  futare  operatioac  wida^ 
the  fpirit  and  alacrity  of  an  opulent  Eoglifls 
farmer.  He  furnifhed  bis  houfe,  and  do^cd 
his  farm  in  the  mod  exptnfive  manner.  The 
landlord,  encouraged  by  the  profpefi  of  baving 
a  rich  and  experienced  farmer  upon  his  edate* 
which  every  appearance,  aa  well  u  private  ad* 
vice  he  had  received  from  England,  confirm¬ 
ed,  proceeded  with  chearfulnefs  to  fiilfil  hia 
part  of  the  bargain,  by  building  a  houfii  and 
other  conveniencies  upon  the  farm,  at  a  cmi- 
fiderable  expence ;  and  the  people  in  the  ocigb- 
bonrhood  concurred  in  fhewing  marks  of  civi— 
lity  to  the  draoger,  and  an  cotira  confideacn 
ia  his  credit. 

Soon  after  Gilbert's  fettling  in  this  coontry,- 
it  was  given  out,  that,  before  leaving  England^ 
hiseldmfonh^  book  contraGad  to  the  cnlf 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  with  whoca  be. 
was  to  have  a  very  confidenble  fortune,  and 
that  he  was  fpon  to/et  dot  for.  England,  witL 
a  quantity  of  black  catt^  as  a  prefent  to  the 
fathcr'in-lawi  and  to  bring  down  bit  wife* 


y 
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’  Abont  aoo  L  worth  of  biack  ctttle  were  ic-*  S.  At  Mortonhall,  near  Edinburgh,  C 
cordioffly  purchased  .in  the  neighbourhood,*  Gordon  of  Braid, Efq;  to  Mifs  JackicTi 
with  which  young  Gilbert  undertook  his  ma-  daughter  of  Thomas  Trotter  of  Morto 
trimonial  exf^ttion.  Efq. 

With  a  view  the  better  to  accommodate  the  14.  At  Edinburgh,  Patrick  ITeron  of  1 
young  married  pair,  Mr  Gilbert  purchafed.  at  Efq;  to  Lady  Betty  Cochran,  slaughter  c 

an  extravagant  price,  a  rubfet  of  a  pretty  exten*  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

five  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  which  BIRTHS, 

there  were  a  convenient  boufe  and  offices,  Oflober  9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Bof 
which  be  ^o  fumilhed  in  the  fame  expenlive  fp^ufe  of  James  Boiewcll,  Efq;  ybunj 
manner.  A  uch  in  leek,  of  a  Ton. 

In  confequence  of  a  letter  from  the  fon,  an-  13.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir  . 
Bouncing  the  time  of  his  arrival,  a  waggon,  ander  M*pooald,  of  a  fon. 

drawn  by  five  horfes,  was  difpaiched  to  Eng-  20,  At  London,  the  Dnichcfs  of  Gn 

land,  to  bring  down  the*  bride's  mod  valuable  of  a  daughter. 

effeas.  Gilbert  and  family  equipped  them-  -  At  London,  the  lady  of  the 

ieWes  with  variety  of  apparel,  and  great  pre-  Archibald  Douglas  of  Dou^as,  of  a  fon. 
parttions  were  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  DEATHS, 

wedding.  This  excited  the  enriofity  of  the  Sept.  27.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon. 
seighbonrhood,  who  were  already  interefted  in  Mary  Ealconar,  fifter  ot  Lord  Falcor 
the  arrival  of  the  young  pair,  as  the  fon  was  to  Halkerton. 

bring  with  him  the  firft  remittance  of  the  mo-  ,  Oft.  5.  At  Perth,  EUaabeth  Gordon, 
ncy,  with  which  the  price  of  the  cattle  he  had  daughter  of  the  Hon.  'Alexander  Gordon 
carried  with  him,  and  every  other  debt  he  had  11.  At  Drummelie,  Linliibgow-fhirc, 
contracted,  were  to  be  difeharged.  liam  Addieof  Drummelie. 

Upon  the  tyth  of  November,  Gilbert  and  1 7.  At  Giafgow,  the  Rev.  Dr  Robert ' 
his  whole  family,  let  off  for  Edinburgh,  to  •  profelTor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of 
meet  his  fon  and  daughter-in-law,  and  to  con-  gow. 
dnCt  them  to  their  future  habitation.  He  even 
cameftly  iblicited  his  landlord  to  follow  him 
to  Edinburgh  next  day,  to  give  him  counte¬ 
nance.  But  Mr  Gilbert  and  family,  inflead  of 
waiting  tbe  arrival  of  his  Ion  and  daughter  at 
Edinburgh,  thought  proper  to  poll  fouthward 
with  all  expedition,  diivCting  his  courfe  to 
Whitehaven,  in  ordn  to  crofs  the  Iri(h  Chan¬ 
nel;  leaving  debts  behind  hhn  to  the  extent 
of  1000  L  Sterling,  and  bis  creditors  equally 
afiooUhed  at  the  atrodty  of  tbe  fraud,  and  their 
own  wcaknefs. 

Some  tiroc  before  Gilbert's  Sight,  his  land¬ 
lord  had  begun  to  fnfpeCt  him,  not  only  on 
account  of  tbe  extravagance  of  bis  conduCt, 
but  bccanlc  he  had  been  informed  that  Gilbert 
had  paid  little  or  no  ready  money  for  any  of 
the  articles  he*  bad  purchafed;  he  therefore 
wrote  again  to  England  for  more  particular  in¬ 
formation.  .  Unfortnnatdy,  however,  the  an- 
fwer  to  this  inquiry,  which  was  noways  fa- 
Toorable,  did  not  arrive  till  that  very  day  Gil¬ 
bert  bad  let  oot  for  Edinburgh.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  purfised,  and  was  overtaken  at  Car¬ 
lyle:  But  little  fiitisfaCHon  was  obtained,  far¬ 
ther  than  recovering. the  waggon  and  horles, 
ffhich  had  carried  op  the  vaduable  effeCis  of 
tbe  father,  in  dead  of  bringing  down  thofc  ol 
the  daughter-in-law. 


NOTES  CORRESPONDENTS, 


The  paper  concerning  a  Qergyman  now  In 
Anacrica  is  improper  for  publication,  as  the 
matter  it  treats  is  now  under  difeuffion  in  the 
Court  of  SelHon.  ^ 

Tbe  WtoDiNG-OAELANp,  an  excellent 
new  fong,  is  received. 

'  An  Elxgt  to  N***  B***,  oU  the  d^ch  of 
a  Friend,  vrill  appear  ib  our  next. 

The  Odx  to  TXMt  is  reienred  for  a  fbture 
occafion. 

Other  favours  have  comc  tO  haod|  and  are 
under  ceniidcnuioiu 


M.A  R  R  I  A  G  £  S* 

Nov.  8.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Hamilton, 
Eiq;  of  Tobago,  to  Mid  Sufie  Wilibn,  dangjb- 
to  of  William  WiUbn  of  Soonbopc,  Efq; 


TiJfENGLISHTHEATRE.  the  dilates  of  his  heart.  The  ft- 

'  ther  and  the  9ld  clerk  enter,  when 
’  Drury -lam ^  the  plot  opens  by  a  dialogue,* intt* 

mating  that  L*.  loo  had  been  left  by 
On  Saturday^  the  i%th  of  OHoher^  the  will,  as  a  portion  for  a  maiden,  on 
Ne^  Mujtcal  Entertainment^  called  May-Day.  This  will  is  in  rhyme. 
MAY-DAY,^r  Little  Gipsy,  The  old  clerk  reads  the  firft  line.  . 
mjM  performed.for  the  firft  Time*  *  If  there’s  a  maid,  a  maid  (he  be,*’ 

which  he  obferve  is  <  a  very  fendble 
The  Chara^ers  are,  doubting  of  the  faft.’  .  The  father 

WI L  L I A  M,  Mr  Vernon,  Old  tells  him,  he  has  promoted  him'’ to  be 
Furrow,  father  to  William,  clerk  of  the  parifh;  ‘True,*  fays 
Mr  Parfons.  His  fervant  and  clerk  Wefton,  ‘when  I.was  chofen  clerk, 
of  the  parifh,  Mr  Wefton,  Goodman  there  was  but  one  other  man  in  the 
Trotter,  Mr  Bannifter,  The  Little  parifh  .could  read,  and  he  ftanuiicred.* 
Gipfy,  Mift  Abrahams  (her  firft  ap-  The  old  man  declares  his  intention 
pearance.)  '  Mother  to  the  Little  of  marrying  the  maid  with  the  L.  J  oo, 
Gipfy,  Mrs  Wrighten,  begs  hi»  amftance,  and  promiles  him 

Countrymen  and  maids.  a  fhare  in  the  fortune;  and,  in  the 

THE  firft  feene  is'  a  plain  ru-  mean  time,  defires  he  will  go  and  re* 
ftic  view ;  ‘  WilUam  fings  an  air  ex-  irefh  with  fome  of  his  old  Oftober. 
prefllve  of  his  love  for  the  Little  Scene  ad,  a  rural  profped^  with  a 
Gipfy,  and  his  refolution  to  purfue  maypole  and  garland,  la^  andlaCes 
VoL.IV.  '  4  Cl. 
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dancing  ronnd  it,  Tirho  (ing  a  chorus. 
Then  Trotter  tells  the  girls  he  be¬ 
lieves  they’ll  not  get  hufbands  this 
year;  fo  they  mud  wait  till  next,  and 
he’ll  marry  one  of  them  for  pity. 
He  lings  the  following  air  which 
may  be  confidercd  as  a  humorous  and 
chara^eriftic  rough  draught  of  Lon¬ 
don  by  a  country  buinkin: 


What’s  a  poor  fimple  clown 
To  do  in  the  town  ? 

Of  their  freaks  and  vagaries  I’ll 
none  ; 

The  folks  I  faw  tKcrc, 

Two  f^ees  did  wear, 

An  honed  man  ne'er  has  but  one. 

Let  others  to  London  go  roam ; 

I  love  my  neighbour. 

To  fing  and  to  labour. 

To  me  there  is  nothing  like  country 
.  and  home.  '  * 

n- 

Nay  the  ladies,  1  vow, 

I  cannot  tell  how, 

Were  now  white  as  curd,  and  now 
.  red ;  , , 

Law  !  how  would  you  dare, 

‘‘  (At  their  huge  crop  of  hair, 

’Tis  a  hay-cock  o’top  of  their  head. 
Let ‘others  to  London  go  roam  ; 

T  love  my  neighbour, 

To  fing  and  to  labour, 

.  To  iiie  there  is  nothing  like  country^ 
and  home. 

\  III- 

,  Tlien  ’tis  fo  dizen’d  out,  ^ 

'  And  w'ith  trinkets  about. 

With  ribbands  and  fiippcts  between 

*  They^fo  noddle  and  tofs, 

7  ^ "  ^Jud  like  a  fore  horfe^ 

Witji  tafiUs,  and^  bells  in  a  team. 
"X^Athers  to  Lpddofi  gp  roam; 

’  .  Llhve  my  neighbour,  ' 

‘To  fmg  and  t^'.labour^f.  ^  '' 

Tq  ihe  th^re  is  no'thihg  Hkc  country 
'  '  .  •  and  home:  V';. 

*  Then  tJvB  ft  ps.arc  fo  fine,  _ 

*  WTih  a  lank  wallkd  chine,  • 


And  a  little  (kimp  bit  of  a  hat  t 
Which  from  fun,  wind,  and  rain. 
Will  not  fhelter  their  brain,  . 
Though  there’s  no  need  to  take  care 
of  that. 

Let  others  to  London  go  roam ; 

I  love  my  neighbour. 

To  fing  and  to  labour, 

To  me  there  is  nothing  like  country 
and  home. 

V. 

Would  you  thefe  creatures  ape. 

In  looks  and  in  diape. 

Teach  a  calf  on  his  hind  legs  to  go; 
Let  him  waddle  in  gait, 

A  fkim-didi  on  his  pate. 

And  he’ll  look  all  the  world  like  a 
beau. 

Let  others  to  London  go  roam; 

I  love  my  neighbour. 

To  fing  and  to  labour, 

To  me  there  is  nothing  like  country 
and  home. 

VI. 

To  keep  my  brains  right, 

My  bones  whole  and  tight,  • 

To  fpeak,  nor  to  look,  would  I  dare; 
As  they  bake  they  fhall  brew^ 

Old  Nick  and  his  crew. 

At  London  keep  vanity-fair. 

Let  others  to  London  go  roam; 

1  love  my  neighbour. 

To  fing  and  to  labour. 

To  me  there  is  nothing  like  country 
and  home. 

The  girls  now  croud  round  Trot 
ter,  talk  about  the  bufineis  of  the 
day,  feem  to  be  ail  in  love  with  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  fay  that  it  is  a  ihame  that 
he  ibould  carry  his  love  out  of  the 
,  pnrilh.  William  now  enters,  wilhes 
them  a  merry  Jay,  and  fings  an  air. 
They  now  all  talk  earneftiy  of  fhe 
*  LTttle  Gipfy.  William  inquires  how 
long  (he  has  been  among  them.  At 
this  inilant  ihe  sq^pears  at  a^  dl (lance 
on  the  fide  of  the  fiage.  He.  keeps 
^the  country-people  behind  him,  cry¬ 
ing,  *  Stand  away ;  flic  feems  very 
ytiung ;  (he  may  be  afliamed ;  for 
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merit  is  al\vay8  accompanied  with 
^afhfulnefs,  and  fhould  never  want 
for  encouragement.*  She  enters, 
fpeaks  a  foliloquy,  and  tings  an  air« 
infpired  by  Love  and  Spring.  The 
girJs  croud  round  her  to  have  their 
^^ortunes  told. 

She  looks  in  a  girl’s  hand,  and  fays 
(he  is  frightened  at  her  fortune. 

‘  Then  (fays  the  other)  I  lhall  be 
frightened  to  hear  it.*  A  dialogue 
enfiies  between  the  Gipfy  and  Wil« 
liam,  in  which  the  auditors  difcover 
their  mutnal  patiion. 

The  Gipfy’s  mother  enters,  and 
having  declared  fhe  ‘  is  the  oldell 
and  bcft  fortune-teller  in  the  world,* 
tings  a  droll  fong  on  the  fubje<fl,  in 
which  the  company  difcover  as  much 
as  they  knew  before. 

In  the  next  fcene,  William  and 
the  Little  Gipfy  ting  a  duetto,  ex- 
preflive  of  the  mutual  warmth  of 
their  paflion.  William*s  father  en¬ 
ters,  and  cenfures  him  for  keeping 
company  with  the  Gipfy;  to  which 
he  replies,  he  is  only  going  to  take 
her  to  the  conlfable.  The  old  man 
fays,  ihe*s  a  line  lady,  and  bc*ll  mar¬ 
ry  her  himfelf.  William  takes  his 
ileave,  and  the  Little  Gipfy  advifes 
the  father  to  provide  for  nis  fon  firll. 
The  villagers  now  enter;  William 
comes  in;  the  old  man  declares  he 
will  abide  by  his  fon’s  choice  of  ^ 
wife  among  the  company.  William 
owns  his  heart  is  engaged  to  one  of 
them ;  the  girls  Hand  forward  in 
hopes  of  a  hulband.  William  ^hu- 
fes  the  Gipfy,  who  tings  an  air  to 
appeaie  the  old  man’s  wrath.*  The 
old  clerk  enters  very  drunk  with  the 
0<Hober ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why 
he  has  been  fo  long  abfent,  or  why 
he  now  troubles  the^  company  with 
his  prefence.  A  fong  in  live  parts, 
l)y  the  principal  charaders,  concludes 
the  piece,  which  was  received  with 
^rcat  applaufe. 


Theatre.  6’]$ 


On  the  gth  of  November,  a  come-  ^ 
dy called  Old  City  Manners,  al¬ 
tered  by  Mrs  Lenox,  from'  a  play 
entitled  Eaftward  Hoe,  wHtten  bv 
Ken  Johnfon,  Mirilonj  and  Chap¬ 
man,  was  reprcfenieJ  wuii  great  fuc- 
cefs. 

The  characters  were:  .Touchftone, 
Mr  BadJelty ;  Golding,  MrBrertton; 
(.Juicklilver,  Mr  Dodd ;  Sir  Petronel 
t'daih,  Mr  Palmer  ;  Fig,  Mr  White* 
field;  Security,  Mr  Parfons ;  Bramble, 
Mr  Hnrfl :  Mi»  Tbuchftone,  Mrr 
JohnJlone ;  .Gertrude,  Mrs  Wrighten; 
Mildred,  Miji  Hopkijis  ;  Sindefy,  Mrs 
Whitefield* 

The  fable  of  this  play  is  briefly  as 
follows ; 

TOUCfISTONE,  a  goldfmith, 
and  a  man  of  eminence  in  the  city, 
has  two  apprentices.;  Golding,  who 
is  induHrious;  and  Quicktilver,  who 
is  idle  and  diilipated.  He  hath  like- 
wiie  two  daughters ;  Gertrude,  the 
mother’s  darling,  vain,  arrogant,  and 
ridiculous;  and  Mildred,  modell  and 
difereet.  With  the  afliflance  of 
Qiiickfilver,  a  notorious  (harper  gets 
introduced  to  the  mother,  under  die  ' 
title  oji  Sir  Petronel  Flalh,  who  fdon 
procures  her  confent  to  wed  her  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  make  her  a  lady,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  will  of  Touchftone; 
who,  as  fome  fatisfadion,  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  bellow  Mildred  on  his  fa¬ 
vourite  ’prentice  Golding,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  afliduicy  in  his  fervice. 
Quicklilver,  getting  drunk  at  the 
weddiiig-feaft  of  his  iriend,  foon  af¬ 
ter  meets  his  matier  and  infults  him, 
when  the  old  man,  to  get  rid  of  him, 
gives  him  up  his  indentures.  Thus 
releafed,  he  flies  to  the  houfe  of  an 
old  ufurcr.  Security,  where  he  keeps 
his  girl  Sindefy;  tells  him  he  has  a 
fine  pigeon  for  him  in  the  new  mar* 
ried  Imight^  who  wants  cafh  on  his 
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wife’s  eftatCj  for  a  ▼oyagc  to  the  man  and  deputy  of  a  ward,  who,  fe- 
Eaft  Indies, "whether  he  is  to  accom-  turning  to  tell  his  father-in-law  of 
pany  him. ,  The  new  married  lady  his  promotions,  acquaints  him  like- 
of  the  Imight  figns  the  deed  incon-  wife  of  the  fate  of  the  knight  and 
fiderately,  and  the  money  is  raifed.  his  crew,  who  had  embarked  the 
Sir  Petronel  being,  in  confequence,  prccecding  evening  drunk  at  Billingf- 
poffefTed  of  fome  caih,  and  ready  to  gate,  all  which  he  learnt  from  one 
embark,  he  is' at  a  lofs  how  to  get  of  their  falfe  brethren;  and  further, 
Winnifred,  the  old  ufurcr’s  wife,  off  that  he  had  ordered  them  to,  be  ap- 
with  him,  whom  he  *had  known  prehended  as  by  a  prefs-warrant,  and 
previoufly.  At  laft  he  and  Quickfilver  to  be  brought  before  him,  which  foon 
hit  upon  an  expedient,  by  offering  Se-  after  h?ppcns«  After  their  examina- 
curity  loo  guineas,  if  he  will  procure  tion,  Golding  commits  them  to  Wolf 
Counfellor  Bramble  to  fup  with  them  the  gaoler,  who  rccognifes  the  knight 
that  evening,  in  order  that  Quickfil-  for  one  of  the  arranteft  knaves  he  e- 
ver  may  fetch  his  ^ife  mafked  and  ver  had  in  his  cuftody,  and  difeovers 
difguifed  to  the  knight,  with  whom  his  whole  hiltory..  Old  Security  is 
Ihe  had  pfomifed  to  elope.  Security,  likewife  apprehended  for  being  ac* 
pleafed  with  the  idea  of  the  reward,  ceflary  in  the  fraud  of  Gertrude's  c 
as  well  as  in  having  it  in  his  power  (late,  and  is  with  them  committed  to 
to  be  revenged  on  the  Counfellor,  for  Newgate. 

-  fome  error  he  had  committed  in  the  The  denouement,  which  takes  up 
management  of  a  caufe  for  him,  the  whole  lad  *afl,  turns  upon  the 
readily  confents;  andi  to  carry  it  the  neccffjry  dilpofal  of  the  charadlcrs. 
more  effedually  into  execution,  lends  Sir  Petronel  is  fent  to  York  to  take 
them  hts  wife  Winny’s  cloaths;  un-  his  trial  for  robbing  his  quondam 
dcr  this  plot  of  his  own  contriving,  mader  of  his  property,  to  which  he 
the  old  fool  miniders  apparently  to  had  impudently  joined  his  title.  The 
his  own  cuckoldom.  gaoler  endeavours  to  obtain  mercy 

Lady  Flafti,  after  this,  fets  out  for  for  Quickfilver  and  Security,  by  pc 
the  Knight’s  cadle,  in  greap  date,  titioning  Touchdone  in  their  favour, 
amd  experts  him  and  Quickfilver  to  1  he  worthy  goldrmiih  is  likewife  ur- 
follow  ;  but,  after  daying  in  her  ged  on  this  head  by  his  family,  but 
coach  all  night  with  her  companions,  in  vain,  till  at  lad,  Golding  tries  a 
Veturns  convinced  of  her  folly,  and  dratagsm  to  get  him  to  the  prifon, 
that  her  hulband  had  taken  boat  for  that  the  feene  of  their  real  penitence 
the  (hip  in  which  they,  with  Winni-  might  work  upon  him;  for  which 
fred,  were  about  to  embark  for  a  purpofe  he*  fends  Wolf  to  inform 
foreign  (bore.  A  temped  arifing,  him  that  he  himfelf  is  arreded  and 
the  Chevaliers  d’lndodrie  areoverfet  confined,  and  as  a  token  thereof  the 
'near  Cuckold’s  Point,  where,  having  gaoler  prefents  his  fon-in-law’s  ring ; 
paddled  about  bed  part  of  the  night,  this  has  the  defired  effe<d.  Touch- 
they  make  fhore  in  a  half-drowned  done  hurries  to  the  prifon,  is  con 
plclde.  At  lad,  Quickfilver  prevails  verted  by  Quickfilvcr’s  evident  con 
'upon  them  all  to  return  to  town,  trition,  and  remits  all  punifhment 
where  he  has  a  friend  that  will  (bel-  The  piece  confequently  ends  will 
ter  them  till  they  can  look  about  happinefs,  and  fenfe  of  right  and 
them.  wrong  in  every  character,  except  Pc* 

Young  Golding,  fince  their  depar-  tronel,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  met 
ture,  was  made  a  common- council-  his  merited  puaiihment* 
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COVENT-GARDEN. 

On  Friday  the  third  of 'November, 
a  comedy,  called,  Thg  Man^s  the 
Mafler^  was  performed  at  this 
theatre, 

Dtamatis  perfonae* 

Don  Ferdinand,  father  to  Ifabella, 
Mr  DunJiaL  Don  John,  fuitor  to  I- 
fabella,  Mr  Lc^wis^  Don  Lewis,  his 
rival,  Mr  JVroughton,  Sancho,  fteward 
to  Ferdinand, ,  A/r  Jodelet, 

fervant  to  Don  John,  Mr  IVoed*ward. 
Stephen,  fervant  to  Don  Lewis,  Mr 
Lee  Levies,  Ifabella,  daughter  to 
Don  Ferdinand,  Mrs  Bulkeley,  Bea¬ 
trice,  Ifabella’s  maid,  Mrs  Mattocks, 
Laura,  Lucilla^s  maid,  Mrs  Booth, 

This  comedy  is  taken  from  Sir 
William  D’Avenant,  formerly  a  ma¬ 
nager  of  one  of  the  London  theatres, 
and  a  very  prolific  dramatic  writer. 

The  following  is  a  (ketch  of  this 
piece, 

Don  John  is  drawn  as  defeended 
from  an  ancient  family  at  Burgos, 
with  great  fcnfibility,  and  high  no¬ 
tions  of  honour :  On  his  return  from 
the  wars,  he  finds  (as  he  relates)  a 
brother  murderetl,  and  a  filler  dilho- 
noured  ;  thefe  circumftances,  added 
to  his  natural  difpofition,  makes  him 
very  fufceptible  of  anger;  he  has  an 
oflfer  from  Don  Ferdinand  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  of  his  daughter  Ifabella 
in  marriage,  who  fends  him  her  pic¬ 
ture  ;  Don  John  prepares  for  the 
journey,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  gets 
his  pi^ure  drawn,  which  he  (uppofes 
had  been  fent  to  his  intended  miiirefs, 
according  to  his  orders ;  but  Jodelet, 
his  man,  who.  is  a  vain,  prating  cow- 
ard,  having  his  pidlure  done  by  the 
fame  hand  with  his  mailer's,  fent  it 
by  a  miilake  to  Ifabella.  On  Don 
John’s  arrival  at  Madrid,  he  goes  di¬ 
re  illy  to  the  (Ireet  where  Don  Fcrdi- 
.nand  lives,  and  has  his  jealoufy  rai- 
fed  by  feeing  Don  Lewis  ceme  but  of 
Don  Ferdinand’s;  this  fuggelb  the 
plan  of  changing  charaders  with 
his  fervant,  a^  his  perfon  is  ua- 


known.  By  this  means,  he  difeovers  * 
his  brother’s  fuppofed  murderer,  and  , 
the  defiler  of  his  fifief’s  honour ;  and 
in  the  dirguife  makes  a  conqueft  of 
Ifabella.  The  ecclairciiTcment,  in  the 
fifth  a^l,  concludes  with  Don  John’s 
aifuming  his  real  charader,  and  ha¬ 
ving  every  caufe  of  his  uneallnels  re¬ 
moved. 


On  Tuefday  the  2 1  (I  of  November, 
a  comic  opera  of  three  ads,  called. 
The  Duemnay  or.  Double  Elopevient^  was 
reprefented. 

Dramatis  Perfonae, 

Don  Jerome,  Mr  Wiifon,  Don  Fer¬ 
dinand,  his  fon,  Mr  Mattocks,  Dcm 
Anthonio,  Mr  Du  Bellamy,  -  liaac 
Mendofa,  Mr  ^dek,^  Don  CarloSf 
Mr  Leoni,  Lopez,  Ferdinand’s  fer¬ 
vant,  Mr  li^eviitzer.  Father  Paul, 
Air  Alahon,  Auguilin,  Mr  Baker ^ 
Francis,  Mr  Fox.  Porter,  Mr  Bef* 
ford,  Louifa,  Don  Jerome’s  daugh« 
ter.  Airs  Aiattocks,  Duenna,  Mre 
Green,  Clara,  Mifs  Brovm, 

Friars,  Servants,  Mafks,  &c. 

.  Scene,  BrjUle^  in  Spain.. 

Don  Anthonio  being  in  love  with 
Louifa,  Don  Jerome’s  daughteiv 
comes  early  one  morning  to  ferenade 
her,  when  the  old  lather  difeovert 
their  amour^  and  foon  after  locks  her 
up,  in  order  to  prevent  her  elopement, 
till  the  arrival  of  Ilaac  Mendoza,  a 
rich  Jew,  whom  he  hourly  ezpeded 
to  marry  her;  making  an  oath  at  the 
fame  time  never  to  fpeak  to  her  more, 
till  (he  had  elpouied  this  huiband  he 
had  defigned  for  her.  The  old  Du* 
enna,  however,  lays  the  following 
fcheme,  which  has  the  delired  effed: 
•She  contrives  to  be  caiched  by  him 
in  the  ad  of  carrying  a  letter  between 
the  young  lovers ;  im  confequence 
thereof,  Don  Jerome  orders  her  to 
pack  up  her  things,  and  get  out  of 
his  fervice  immediately  ;  upon  whieh 
ihc  flies  to  her  miftrels,  .tells  her  die 
plot  had  focceeded,  drefl»  her' 
in  her  cloatha,  puts  her  veil  ' over 
LouUa,  whom  the  old  Don  aoir 
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turns,  out  of  doors  for  the  Du¬ 
enna. 

On  her  arrival  in  the  ftrects,  and 
contemplating  how  to  make  Anthonio 
acquainted  with  her  (ituation,  (he 
meets  with  Clara  (who  had  likewife 
eloped  from  her  father),  a  young 
lady  of  her  acquaintance,  and  the 
admired  miftrefs  of  her  brother  Fer¬ 
dinand  ;  they  freely  impart  to  each 
other  the  fteps  they  have  taken  :  Cla¬ 
ra,  ‘  on  their  parting,  enjoins  her 
friend  to  he  furc  not  to  tell  her  bro¬ 
ther  that  (he  is -going  to*  the  nunnery 
of  St  Catherine’s  :  Louifa  fpying  I- 
i*aac  Mendoza  arrived^  tells  her,  that 
as  he  is  the  only  perfon  in  Seville 
who  docs  not  know  her,  (he  will 
make  him  the  inhrument  of  the  im- 
pofition  (he  intends  upon  himfcif,  by 
fending  him  to  feekforher  lover  An- 
thonio  ;sn  order  to  which, (he  entreats 
Clara  to  let  her  make  ufe  of  her 
name,  which  (he  confents  to,  and  re  • 
tires.  Ifaac,  on  their  interview,  fo 
far  complies  with  their  requeft  as  to 
fend  his  friend  Don  Carlos  in  fearch 
of  him,  as  the  happy  means  of  ham* 
pering  Anthonio,  who  he  heard  was  his 
rival,  and  beloved  by  Louifa,  whilft 
he  himfelf  goes  to  vifit  Don- Jerome 
and  his  daughter.  Don  Jerome  re¬ 
ceives  him  very  cordially  ;  recounts 
xhe  matchlefs  beauties  ol  his  girl, 
whom  be  is  going  to  beftow  upon 
him,  and  then  begs  him  to  go  to  her 
in  her  chamber,  alledging  the  oath 
iie  had  made  as  the  reafon  for  his  not 
being  able  himfelf  to  introduce  him 
as  be  could  wilh. 

l&ic  is  petrified  with  furprife, 
when  he  fees  his  intended  bride,  on 
whom  fuch  a  defeription  had  been  la- 
.wilhed,  in  the.  perfon  of  the  old 
l>uenna,  who  had  drelTed  herfelf  in 
W'Loufia’s  cloaths,  in  order  to  im- 
“Ipofc  xtpon  the  Jew.  Ifaac,  however,  ‘ 
.gets  the  better  of  the  difappointment, 
by  refiedling  on  her  vafi  fortune,  and 
even  her  pedbn  improve  upon 
him,  m  proportion  to  the  flattery  Ihe 

ft'.  f  ♦  # '  * 
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beflows  upon  his.  He  therefore  re- 
folvcs  to  go  and  a(k  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  to  fix  the  time  for.  their  union, 
when  (he  artfully  tells  him,  that  (he 
cannot  be  his  in  thofe  terms  ;  for  that 
(he  had  fworn  never  to  marry  tne  man 
her  father  infilled  on,  and  he  had 
made  an  oath  never  to  fee  or  fpeak  to 
her  till  (he  was  united  arcording  to 
his  defire;  to  that  the  only  way  wa^ 
to  prevail  upon  Don  Jerome  to  let 
them  walk  out  in  the  'garden,  from 
whence  they  might  elope  ;  Ifaac  fallk 
into  this  readily,  as  he  thinks  equally 
to  fecure  her  fortune  by  this  Hep,  and 
yet  be  under  no  necedlty  of  making 
the  fettlement  required  of  him  in  the 
more  formal  mode  of  matrimony. 
They  accordingly  got  leave  to  walk 
out  and  elope. 

Ifaac,  in  his  fearch  of  a  pfiert, 
meets  with  Ferdinand,  who  is  in 
fearch  of  Clara,  hearing  (he  had  fled 
from  her  father ;  he  tells  this  his  fiip- 
pofed  brother-in-law,  how  artfully 
he  had  feciircd  Anthonio  from  hurt¬ 
ing  him  any  more  with  Louifa,  by  in¬ 
troducing  him  to  Donna  Clara,  at 
her  own  requell,  with  whom  he  was 
juft  gone  to  be  married.  Ferdinand 
enraged  at  this  intelligence,  threatens 
to  put  him  to  death  for  it,  unlelk  he 
tells  him  which  way  they  went;  when 
he  learns  that  they  were  gone  firft  to 
the  nunnery  of  St  Catherme’s.  Thi¬ 
ther  Ferdinand  inftantly  flics,  :in  pur- 
fuit  of  Anthonio,  of  whom  he  had 
been  fufpicious  before;  and  on  gain¬ 
ing  admittance  into  the  garden  of 
that  convent,  he  fees  him  proceeding 
with  Louifa  on  his  arm  (whom  he 
takes  for  Clara)  to  the  Friary,  in 
order  to  be  married.  Clara  being 
likewife  in  the, garden,  and  difeover- 
ing  his  entrance,  pulls  down  her  veil* 
in  order  to  learn  his  feotimentsof  her« 
•as  they  had  quarrelled  the  preceeding 
evening.  She  addrelTes  him,  undif- 
covered,  and  is  convinced  of  his  af- 
fo^ion,  by  his  Jealpufy ;  for  he  leaves 
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her  abruptly  to  purfue,  as  he  concei¬ 
ved,  his  treacherous  rival. 

Don  Jerome  receives,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  letter  from  Ifaac,  telling  him 
of  their  elopement,  and  foon  after 
another  from  Louifa,  praying  forgi- 
vennefs  tor  the  rarti  ftep  fhc  had  ta¬ 
ken  ;  which  he  immediately  anfwers, 
by  forgiving  her,  and  telling  her, 
fhe  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  her 
choice,  having  no  doubt  that  Louifa 
and  Ifaac  went  off  together.  Antho- 
nio  and  Louifa  being  arrived  at 
the  Friary,  meet  with  Ifaac,  who  is 
come  on  the  fame  errand,  to  whom 
Father  Paul  enters,  being  called  out 
from  the  Bacchanalian  vefpers  of  the 
order  of  St  Anthony.  After  each 
of  the  lovers  had  calmed  the  qualms 
of  his  confcience  rcfpe^fling*  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  marrying  eloped  cou¬ 
ples,  Ferdinand  breaks  in  abruptly 
upon  them,  and  demands  fatisfa^ion 
of  Anthonio  ;  however,  Clara,  who 
followed  him  in  her  nun’s  habit  from 
the  garden,  entering  immediately, 
the  deception  is  difeovered,  and  they 
confent  to  a  general  union,  which 
takes  place,  as  does  that  between 
Ifaac  and  the  Duenna.  « 

Don  Jerome  hearing,  and  furj>ri- 
fed  at  the  fudden  and  fecret  marriage 
of  Ifaac  and  his  daughter,  accounts 
for  it,  that  ihe  did  it  out  of  pique  at 
Anthonio’s  marriage  with  Clara, 
which  he  learned  from  Ifaac ;  he  how¬ 
ever  prepares  a  grand  fupper  for  their 
reception,  when  lo,  Anthonio  arrives 
wedded  to'  Louifa,  Ferdinand  (his 
fon)  to  Clara,  and  Ifaac  Mendoza 
to  the  Duenna  !  After  the  old  Don’s 
furprife,  he  is  let  into  the  plot ;  An¬ 
thonio  ‘produces  the  confent  Louifa 
had  from  his  own  letter,  to  marry 
according  to  her  whim,  when  he 
thought  ihe  was  gone  off  with  Ifaac. 
Don  Jerome  is  now  convinced  of  his 
folly,  and  being  pleafed  with  the 
i^rudent  choice  that  the  two  young 
couple  had  made,  he  laughs  at  Ifaac, 
'for  becoming  the  dupe  of  his  own. 


knavery,  orders  his  doors  to  be 
thrown  open,  when  all  his  neigh* 
hours,  in  maiks,  enter,  and  conclude 
the  piece,  with  a  glee  and  chorus, 
expreffire  of  the  general  happinefs. 

The  livclf  part  of  this  opera  (the 
produdlion  of  Mr  Sherridan,  jun.y  is 
written  with  ftrong  charaderiftic 
humour  ;  the  ferious  part  does  not 
manifell  equal  abilities  in  the  writer, 
whole  genius  appears  entirely  to  bend 
towards  the  humourous.  In  regard 
to  the  muiic,  it  mull  be  acknowledged 
that  the  fetched  tunes  were  judiciouf- 
ly  chofen,  and  well  adapted  both  to 
the  words  and  iituation.  The  new 
muiic  compofed  for  the  opera  ihews 
the  (kill  of  the  compofer,  and  a  per- 
fed  knowledge  of  harmony;  the  paf- 
fages  were  diilini^,  without  the  lead 
confuilon,  but  fometimes  too  ferious 
for  the  dialogue,  which  abounds 
with  wit.  There  is  good  poetry  ia 
thefongs ;  but  they  are  fometimes  in- 
judicioufly  difpofed  of ;  the  giving 
two  fongs  in  a  ihort  feene  to  the 
fame  performer,  without  a  fufficienC 
length  of  dialogue  to  relieve  the  ear, 
dellroyiiig,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
effed. 


To  the  Farmers  cfGttzX,  Britain.  ‘ 

SO  M  E  of  you  have  often  been 
amufed  with  fchemes  of  huiban* 
dry,  by  men  of  no  pra^cal  know*' 
ledge,  doubtlefs  with  a  laudable  in«^ 
tention,  but  who,  for  want  of  that 
grand  requifite,  experience,  could 
only  engage  men  of  reading,  or  fpe* 
culation,  whofe  approbation  alone 
could  be  the  reward  of  the'  benevo¬ 
lent  theoriffs*  But  what  I  have  now 
to  propofe  to  you,  was  begun  by 
man  of  your  own  profefliOn,  adopt¬ 
ed  by  his  neighbours,  from  a  perfua- 
fion  of  its  utility,  and  now,  from  re¬ 
peated  and  experimental  proofs,  dii- 
fuiing  itfelf  through  a  large  county 
The  pradice  I  .mean,  is  fitting  of 
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fetting  of  wheat,  which  was  Brd  be¬ 
gun  a  few  miles  weft  from  Norwich, 
by  a  little  farmer,  on  about  an  acre 
of  land.  The  Aiccefs  was  more  than 
proportioned  :o  his  ideas,  and  was 
prclentJy  adopted  by  many  who  had 
before  made  it  a  fubje^  of  ridicule. 
For  four  or  five  years  its  pra(flice  has 
progyeffively  enlarged,  and  fome  of 
the  larged  farmers,  as  well  as  many . 
public  fpirlied  gentlemen  of  Norfolk, 
began,  lad  feed-time,  to  pra^ife  it ; 
and  I  have  jud  derived  an  informa¬ 
tion  from  one  of  the  former,  that  he 
is  perfedlly  afiiired  he  has  a  quarter 
per  acre  more  in  this  mode,  than  by 
the  ordinary  pradice. 

^  In  whatever  light  this  pra^ice  is 
Tiewed,  it  is  an  additional  conciliation 
to  its  being  generally  adopted :  The 
fird  faving  of  feed  is  adequate  to  the 
extraordinary  expence,  which  expence 
goes  to  labourers,  women,  and  child¬ 
ren,  of  courfe  centers  in  the  parochial 
benefit;  the  feed  is  lodged  beyond  the 
reach  of  vermin  and  frod ;  the  weeds, 
from  the  fpringing  crop, are  eafier  era¬ 
dicated;  the  cars  arc  larger,  with  but 
little  inequality  of  fizc  confequent ;  no 
dwarfifh,  or  unripe  cars,  a  prevention 
to  an  early  barved ;  the  grain  of  an 
^ual  and" fuller  body,  and  fpecifically 
weightier  per  bufliel  than  an  equal  feed 
fown  on  a  proportionally  matured  foil. 
With  thefe  various  and  experimental 
advanuges,  I  cannot  but  carncdly 
recommend  it  to  the  farmers  of  other 
.counties.  Whence  follows  a  recital  of 
the  mode  of  planting  it,  which  is  mod 
advantageouily  pradfi  fed  on  a  clover 
ftubble,  or  on  thofe  lands  where  tfe- 
Ibil  tnd  grafs-feeds  were  fown  the 
fpring  preceeding  the  laft,  and  on 
which  the  .cattle  have  paftured  during 
the  lad  fummer.  Thefe  grounds,  after 
the  ufual  manuring,  arc  onc^  turned 
over  by  the  plough,  in  an  extended 
turf,  or  flafc  about  ten  inches  over,' 
along  whi<S'a  man,  who  Is  caBfd  a 
diblto,  with  two  fetting  %p^ns,* 
*  fomevbat  thicker  thaarata-rodi^ea- 


larged  near  the  end,  an‘d  then  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  point,  with  cafes  of  wood 
at  the  other  ends  for  handles;  with 
thefe  he  deps  backwards  along  the 
turf,  and  makes  his  holes  about  three' 
or  four  inches  afundcr,  and  one  inch 
deep,  into  each  of  which  holes  the 
droppers,  (women,  boys,  or  girls,) 
drop  one,  two,  or  three  grains,  but 
two  arc  held  preferable  to  one,  or 
more;  after  which  a  gate,  with 
branches  of  thorns  run  through  its 
ledges  or  rails,  drawn  by  a  horfe, 
fills  up  the  holes,  and  clofes  the  ope¬ 
ration. 


ZiRPHis;  or  the  VovrtT  ^Imagina¬ 
tion.  A  Mogul  Tale  from  the  French. 

ZIRPHIS  was  born  to  be  happy. 

The  fairies  prefided  at  his  nati¬ 
vity,  and  loaded  him  with  their  gifts. 
Their  bounties  excluded  any  farther 
wifh.  One  had  endowed  him  with 
beauty,  another  with  .parts.  The 
fairy  Courteous  exhsiuded  all  her 
trcafurcs  in  the  formation  of  his  per- 
fon,  and  the  fairy  Genius  prided  hcr- 
felf  in  adorning  his  underdanding 
with  every  branch  of  ufeful  and  po¬ 
lite  knowledge.  And  the  Parifian 
fairy  Tadc  fufficiently  armed  him 
with  thofe  agreeable  little  nothings 
that  charaderife  a  man  of  fafhion. 

Riches,  the  graces,  a  good  heart, 
are  prefents  of  inedimable  value. 
He  enjoyed  them  all  in  profufion. 
Nothing  had  been  fpared  to  render 
this  little  obje^  of  their  beneficence 
a  model  of  perfection.' .  Extraordina¬ 
ry  was  it,  that,  in  the  midd  of  their 
hurry,  they  forgot  to  fupplicate  a 
certain  fairy  • !  'and  I  know  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  one  was  left  unapplied  to> 
a  piece  of  negled  not  to  be  pardon- 


*  Jiveoxl  tflUrts  as  that  this  the  fairy 
flirt,'  and  that,  for  pudeaUr  reafonfi  (he  waf 
purpoltlf  forg^ 
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Tantaene  animls  coeledibus  irae. 

This  incurred  a  cruel  revenge.  In 
the  height  of  their  feftivity,  entered 
an  afs  bearing  in  (lately  pomp  the 
fairy  FUrt*  Her  looks  put  all  the  vi- 
fitants  t6  flight.  She  approached  the 
craddle,  blvwedrwicey  [pit  three  Jimes^ 
and  toflin^  up  her  head,  fhe  fpoke. 

*  Zirphis  (hall  indeed  be  endowed 
wirti  every  perfection,  but  (hall  not 
be  confeious  of  any  one.  All  his 
adcomplifhments  (hall  in  his  own  eyes 
bear  the  face  of  imperfections. 
Handfome,  he  (hall  think  him  fell 
ugly.  Genteely  formed,  he  (hall 
think  himfclf  crooked,  one-eyed,  lame. 
Rich,  he  (hall  repine  at  his  poverty. 
Witty,’  he  (hall  not  dare  to  open  his 
mouth,  left  he  (hould  (how  himfelf  a 
blockhead.  And  with  a  good  heart 
he  (hall  be  torn  to  pieces  with  (lings 
of  confcience,  until  the  blind  deity 
(hall  open  his  eyes,  and  make  him  fee 
clear.*  Such  was  the  irreverfible 
decree  of  the  fairy  Flirt. 

Years  and  accompliihments  bore 
equal  pace  in  Zirphis.  He  became 
mafter  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  &c.  &c.  and  yet 
was  dKTatisfied  at  the  (lownefs  of  his 
progfefs.  The  firfttime  he  prefented 
himfelf  to  a  looking-glafs,  he  darted 
back,  affrighted  at  his  own  figure, 
and  thencemrwafd  conftdered  all  the 
encomiums  which  his  appearance 
dcfervedly  extorted  from  thofe  who 
once  faw  him,  as  fo  much  farcaftic 
irony. 

.  He  learned  with  the  utmoft  faci¬ 
lity  whatever  was  propounded  to  him; 
yet  his  tutors  were  difeontented,  be- 
caufe  ta  felf-diffidence  obftruCled  the 
neceffary  replies  to  their '  queftions. 
He  bad  a  voice  exquifitely  harmo¬ 
nious,  yet,  when  he  opened  his  mouth 
to  (ing,  he  at  the  fame  inftant  (lopped 
his  own  ears,  that  they  might  not 
take  offence  at  his  miferable  execu¬ 
tion.  He  played  upon  every  inftru- 


rnent  with  fuperior  taftc.  He  ex¬ 
ceeded  Gavigne  upon  the  violin, 
Blavit  upon  the  flute ;  but  he  fancied 
he  had  a  tremor  in  his  Angers,  and 
that  he  could  not  command  the  right 
founds. 

One  day  his  finging-mafter,  out  of  - 
patience  that  he  could  not  prevail  up¬ 
on  Zirphis  to  praClice  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  together,  'went  to  ftrike  . 
him.  The  young  roan,  as  was  natu¬ 
ral,  drew  back,  and  the  wall  received 
the  blow.  The  roafter*s  hand  was 
hurt.  Zirphis  .  w’as  inconfolable  at 
this  misfortune,  deemed  himfelf  a 
rood  guilty  wretch,  hid  himfclf  in 
his  chamber,  forrowful  at  heart,  and 
road  with  vexation  at  having  been 
the  caufe  of  fuch  mifehief. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  *a 
furprifing  poet,  wrote  moft  elegant 
verfes;  but  at  the  fecond  reading  al-  * 
ways  tore  them  to  pieces.  Some  few 
efcaped  his  deftroying  hand.  They 
were  read  and  adjudged  excellent.  It 
is  iropoftible  to  conceive  the  torture 
he  endured  when  he  found  his  poems 
had  made  their  way  to  the  public. 
He  concluded  his  reputation  was  blown 
up,  and,  favoured  as  he  was  by  the 
mufes,  the  higheft  eulogiuros  which 
genius  could  beftow  were  not  able  to 
make  him  feel  his  own  confequence. 
P—  wrote  an  ode  in  his  praife. 

F - produced  a  rational  analyfis 

of  his  verfes,  and  defcanted  upon 
their  feveral  excellencies.  V——* 
wrote  him  an  epiftle,  in  which  he  ob« 
ferved  (as  he  had  done  to  feveral  o- 
thers)  that  he  (hould  die  content^ 
(ince  he  (hould  leave  ah  heir  to  his 
merit.  Jean  Jacques  compofed  an 
enthufiaftic  exclamatory  harangue  in 
"  his  praife.  But  neither  the  wretched 
ftai>sas  of  the  lyric  poet,  nor  the  in¬ 
genious  analyfis  of  of  the  papaphlc- 
teer,  nor  the  ravilhing  letter  from  the 
Apollo  of  the  age,  nor  the  frantic 
eloquence  of  the  favage  of  6^va, 
divefted  him  of  the  opinion^'t^  he 
‘R 
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tras  the  .mod  dcfpicaKle  rhymer  in 
the  world.  And  he  fwore  his  great 
calh,  that  he  would  ever  after  com¬ 
mit  hk  works  to  the  flames  as  foon 
as  he  had  given  them  birth. 

One  day,  fad  and  melancholy,  in 
the  contempralion  ot  riches,  he  gra¬ 
dually  conceived  fo  great  a  contempt 
for  gold  and  filver,  that  he  could  not 
diftriminate  the  value  of  thofe  me¬ 
tals  from  that  of  common  (lone,  and 
although  his  coffers  Were  full  cf 
thenri,  he  did  not  think  they  could  be 
called  riches;  and  concluded  with 
himftlf,  that  he  was  Qie  poorefl  of 
ail  beines. 

An  Unhappy  wretch  palling  by  alk- 
ed  an  alms.  He  made  all  poOible 
expedition  to  fetch  him  nqurifhrncnt ; 
while  he  went  hortie,  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture  was  feized  by  the  falling  ftek- 
'nefs,  the  laft  time,  for  he  died  of  it. 
It  W’as  impr.ffibic  to  perfuade  Zirphis, 
*  but  that  he  was  the  caufc  of  this 
man’s  death,  becaufe  he  did  not  run 
faft  enough  :  *  It  is  true,’  fays  he, 

*  1  am  lame,  and  confequently  can- 

*  not  run  fo  faft  as  another  l  it  does 

*  not  fignify,  I  ought  to  have  made 

*  morefpeed;  I  have  this  man’s  death 
‘  to  anfw’cr  for.’ 

Another  time,  when  he  was  out 
late  at  night,  he  was  attacked  by 
two  footpads.  *  Your  money  or 
^  your  life  !*  ‘  Gentlemen,*  faid  he, 

*  you  have  hit  upon  the  wrong  man, 

*  no  one  in  the  whole  city  is  lb  poor 
^'as  I  atti;  I  have  not  about  me,  in 

*  goM  and  jewels  both,  above  five  or 

<  fix  hundred  dariques ;  here  they 

*  are;  happy  fhaJl  1  be  if  you  will 

<  eafe  me  of  them#  if  they  will  an- 

<  fwer  any  purpSfe  to  you.’  ‘  Next 
Ireek  he  heard  in  the  ftreets  the  fen- 
tence  of  thefc  two  men,  who  Were 
condefnned  for  robbing  a  rieh  farmer 

'  jgcneral  of  three  dariques.  *  Un- 

*  happy  wretch  that  I  am,*  fays  he, 
«  I  anf^bc  caufe  of  all  the  mifchief 
^  that  is  Kkely  to  fall  upon  thefe  de- 

<  voted  men!  It  is  evidcAt  they  hacf 


*  occalion  for  three,  dariques  more 

*  than  I  had  about  me  !  Why  did  I 

*  not  take  them  home  with  me  ?  poor 

*  as  I  am,  1  could  have  fpared  as 
‘  much/ 

War  was  declared  againft  his 
King.  *  What  can  I  do  ?’  faid  Zir¬ 
phis,  *  I  have  but  one  eye,  am  hump- 
‘  backed,  lame,  a  very  cripple.  It 

*  fignifies  nothing ;  I  will  ftand  by 

*  ’my  Prince.*  He  took  up  arms,  was 
prefent  at  a  deciftre  battle,  killed  an 
hundred  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand,  and  by  his  perfonal  bravery 
determined  the  vi<ftory  in  favour  of 
his  ct^untry.  AH  his  friends  rejoiced 
at  the  event,  and  congratulated  him 
upon  his  military  prowefs.  Zirphis 
wept.  <  I  am,’  fays  he,  ‘  a  very  w  fetch! 

‘  I  have  flain  -  -  .  -  I  am  a  murderer. 
‘  When  fortune  declared  oh  our  fide, 
‘  the  foldicrs  immediately  ranfacked 

*  the  town,  robbed  the  inhabitants, 
‘  and  ravifiied  their  wives  and  daugh- 

*  ters;  'tis  I,  wretched  I,  who  am 
‘  chargeable  with  all  then*  robberies 

*  and  rapes  f  Earth  !  open  thou 
‘  w  ide  and-  -  *  He  fet  off  poft,  and 
locked  himfeli  up  in  a  room  where 
the  light  of  the  fun  was  refufed  ad¬ 
mittance,  and  there  remained  two 
years,  unfeeing,  and  unfeen* 

At  length,  however,  he  broke  ca¬ 
ver.  His  firft  vifit  was  to  a  noble¬ 
man  who  had  laid  him  tinder  great 
obligations.  The  levee  was  croud- 
ed  ;  Zirphis  made  bis  appearance. 
Every  body,  ftruck  with  adn^iratioo, 
caft  their  eyes  upon'  him.  This  he 
conftrued  into  ridicule  •  •  Alas  !' 

cried  he,  *  how  can  one  fellow  creA* 
‘  turc  feel  a  pleafure  in  deriding  ano- 
‘  ther,  becaufe  he  has  but  one  eye, 

*  is  humpbacked,  an  aukward 

*  cripple  I*  A  young  booby,  w’hc 
really  had  but  one  eye,  hearing  him 
utter  this  exclamation,  fuppofed 
that  Zirphis,  priding  himfclf  upon 
his  own  excellent  eyes,  meant  to  in- 
fuk  him,  becauic.  he  wanted  one#  ^ 
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He  watched  him  to  [the  door,  bid 
him  follow,  and  led  him  into  a  by 
flreet.  ‘  Sir,  draw  your  fword  !’ 
Zirphis  was  quickly  upon  the  defen- 
five.  The  young  man  too  eagerly 
m:idc  a  pafs,  fell  down  and  bruifed 
himlelf  upon  the  pavement.  Zirphis 
ithrew  by  his  fword,  flew  to  the 
young  man's  afliflance,  conduced 
him  to  his  own  houfe,  had  him  cu¬ 
red  ;  without  curing  himfelf  of  the 
niidnefs  of  thinking  that  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  this  affair  was  crimi¬ 
nal. 

He  was  acquainted  with  Lavinia, 
a  young  enchanting  widow;  was 
defperatcly  enamoured  with  her. 
The  fair  one  did  not  look  upon  him 
with  indifference  :  But  how  ihouid  he 
rifk  a  declaration  of  his  love  ?  He 
was  diffident  of  his  own  addrefs : 
What  is  there  about  me,’  fays  he, 

*  that  can  challenge  attention  from 

*  this  fine  woman  ?  I  am  poor,  a 

*  filly  fellow, loaded  with  crimes,  and, 
‘  add  to  this,  have  but  one  eye,  am 
>  crooked,  and  a  cripple.  Oh,  cruel 

Chance  favoured  him  and  Lavinia 
with  a  private  interview ;  *  he  had 
.powers  of  fpeech;  but  the  opportu- 
.nity  was  ufelefs.  He  had  not  cou¬ 
rage  enough.  ‘  How  lhall  I  exprefs 
‘  myfelf,*  fays  he  ;  ‘  the  firll  word  I 
‘  utter-will  betray  my  folly.* 

The  widow  made  advances.  .Zir¬ 
phis  felt  much,  but  made  no  reply. 
Lavinia,  all  her  patience  exhaulled, 
determining  to  make  him  explain 
himfelf,  or  at  leatt  prove  his  affec¬ 
tion,  fell  into  a  fwoon.  *  O  hea- 
,vens  r  cried  Zirphis,  ‘  Ihe  is  afraid 

*  of  me.  She  looks  me  full  in  the 

*  face,  and  my  deformity  has  fright- 

*  ened  her ;  I  mull  ring  the  bell  and 

*  alarm  the  houfe.*  Lavinia  revi- 
vlng,  preffed  his  hand  in  her*s. 

*  Zirphis,  my  dear  Zirphis  !*  The 
.fair  was  in  one  of  thofe  kind  of 
undreffes  which  only  difeovers  beau- 
^tief  enough  to  inflame  a  lover,  with¬ 


out  derogating  from  the  adopted 
rules  of  decency.  Zirphis  was  tender 
without  knowing  it,  took  fire,  and 
‘  'well  my  dear  Lavinia,’  faid  he 
•tenderly,  *  flneevyou  can  Jove  a 

*  blind,  crooked,-  kin>e»  — — *  At 
thefe  words  Lavinia  could  not  keep 
her  countenance 4  Ihe  burll  into  a  vio¬ 
lent  fit  of  laughter.  ‘  Alas  !*  faid 
Zirphis,  with  a  deep  figh,’  •*  I  have 
^  made  fome  blunder,*  and  marched 
off. 

Three  days  after,  he  paid  another 
vifit  to  Lavinia  ;  but  he  did  not  dare 
to  look  her  in  the  .face.  The  yourtg 
widow  endeavoured  once  more  to 
furnith  him  with  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  declare  himfelf,  Ihelavilhed 
on  him  ail  the  artillery  that  fpark- 
ling  eyes  could  bring  into  the  field. 

‘  This  lime,  however,*  fays  Zirphis 
to  himfelf,  *  I.  will  not  be  laughed 

*  at,  1  will  iay  nothing  fooliffi,  for  j 

*  will  fay  nothing  at  all.*  Lavinia 
defired  he  would  come  near  her;  the 
vivacity  with  which  fhe  feized  his 
hand  to  draw  him  nearer  to  her,  al- 
molt  awakened  him  lirom  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  be  filcnt.  The  fudden  burft 
of  a  door  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
furpriicd  him  into  attciKiou.  The  hy- 
menial  priell  appeared.  She  then  again 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  fupprel- 
ling  the  rillble  mufcles  which  were 
impatient  to  dilate,  humoured  his 
w'hiru,  and  faid;  ‘  Zirphis,  my  dear 

*  Zirphis,  to  Ihow  you  I  am  ready 
‘  to  embrace  you  for.life,  behold  the 

*  pricil  ;  1  am  fenfible  of  your  im- 
‘  perfe<5tions,  I  applaud  you  for  the 

*  confeioufnefs  you  difeover  of  them, 

<  and  I  am  willing  to  take  you  blind, 

‘  crooked,  lame,  as  you  arc,’  Zir¬ 
phis  was  fccretly  enraptured,  but  de¬ 
termined  not  to  fay  any  thing  fool- 
iih  a  fecond  time,  nodded  his  affent, 
and  tlie  pried  made  them  one. 

H /menial  preliminaries  fettled^ . 
Zirphis  gazed  upon  the  treafurd  he 
had  gained  with  a  boldnefs  he  never 
felt  before.  Tie  ckann  irokc^  Tiic 
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bofom  of  Lavinia  was  the  firft  glafs  thcJr  numbers,  as  on  account*  of  their  . 
in  which  he  beheld  himfelf  as  he  cnthunaftic  zeal,  and  of  their  break- • 
really  vras.  The  fairy  flirty  who  had  ing  through  every  tye  of  honour,  ho- 
invifibly  watched  the  progrefs  of  their  nefty,  and  confcience,  for  accomplifh-  * 
courtfhip,  chagrined  that  her  curfe  ing  fuch  dcfigns.  Moreover,  as  they 
had  no  farther  weight,  retired  to  her  put  on  every  difguife  ;  as  they  forge, 
own  abode,  and  left  the  couple  to  lye,  faKify ;  as  they  ufe  the  word 
enjoy  all  that  peace  and  happinefs  to  Liberty  merely  as  a  blind  to 
which  they  were  both  fo  jiilUy  enti-  conceal  the  batteries  they  are  eredt- 
tled.  Zirphisnow  ixfnui^/^^afcience  ing  againft  it ;  and,  as  they  pretend 
which  few  men  are  makers  of ;  and  to  fupport  and  uphold  the  conftitu- 
Lavinia  could  laugh  nuith  propriety ;  a  tion,  at  the  very  infl<int  they  are 
fpecies’of  flcill  which,  though  not  planning  a  fcheme  to  deftroy  it; 
peculiarly  her  own,  is  not  common  their  defigns  are  fo  much  the  more 
to  ail  her  fex.  dangerous  by  appearing  to  fight  un¬ 

der  the  fame  banner  with  ourfelves; 
and  the  wounds .  they  give  are  the 
'A  General  Mufter  of  the  Forces  for  more  difficult  of  cure,  becaufe  they 
and againji  the  Prefent  Government ;  ftab  and  aflaffinate  under  the  maik  of 
by  Jofiah  Tucker,  D.  D*  Dean  of  fricndihip,  and  therefore  take  their 
Gloucefter.  aim  the  better,  and  (Irike  the  deeper. 

fn  the  former  plots  and  confpiracies 
Parties  for  overturning  the  prefent  Con-  of  the  Jacobites,  their  aim  and  intent 
fiitution^  and  for fetting  up  femething  .  were  to  dethrone  the  reigning  fami- 
in  its  Steady  for  <whicb  nve  have  not  ly,  and  to  replace  another  :  The  pre- 
yet  a  Name,  '  *  fent  views  of  the  republicans,  which 

they  are  inceffantly  purfiiing  by  va- 
I  'HE idle  and  difTolute  among  rious  means, and  almoll  contnididofy 
X  the  common  people  are  for  meafures,  are  to  have  no  throne  as 
throwing  the  prefent  fyftem  into  anar-  all.  Hence,  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
•chy  and  confufion.  They  have  ar-  two  crimes,  the  reader  mud  judge, 
dently  wilhed,  thefe  many  years,  for  which  is  the  greateft,  and  the  mdft 
*  ibnie  kind  of  levelling  fcheme  where-  repugnant  to  the  Engljih  conftitu- 
by  they  might  enrich  themfelves  at  tion.  ' 

the  coft  of  their  mailers,  and  rob  and  3tlly>  T^hc  advocates  for  making 
plunder  with  impunity.  If  Mr  North  America  independent  of  the 
Wdkes,  or  any  other  modern  patriot,  Britilh  parliament  muft,  if  confident 
can' lead  them  into  this  path  of  glory,  with  themfelves,  be  for  turning  the 
they  will  joyfully  follow  fuch  a  lead-  Hritidi  conditution  into  fomething 
cr,  and  Ixcome  his  devoted  fellow-  very  different  from'  what  it  is  at  pre¬ 
labourers,  in  the  fame  good  work  ;  fent,  ot  ever  was ;  for  the  very  plea 
but,  if  not,  they  will  forfake  him  with  thefe  mcn'ufe  in  regard  to  North  A- 
as  little  ceremony  as  they  have  done  merica  is,  that  the  reprefentation  and 
feme  others,  and  look  out  for  a  new  legiflation  (a  very  *  fmall  part  of 
leader.  which  is  the  power  of  raifing  taxes) 

2dly,  That  fpecies  amon^  the  mud  always  go’ together;  therefore, 
whigs  is  properly  republican,  isvio-*  as  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  the 
Icntiy  for  a  change  of  government,  people  of  England,  and  upwards  (of 
fuitable  to  fuch  principles;  and  thefe*  ninety-nine  parts  in  an  hundred  of 
men  are  now  become  of  fome  confe-  the  people  of  Scotland,  are  not  qua- 
‘  J  quence,  hot  fo  much  on  the  fcore  of  lified  to  [k  voters,  nor  x^ever  wefe, 
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be  their  property  ever  fo  great,  ^  that 
is,  (according*  to  this  new  faftiioncd 
doctrine),  are  not  reprefented  in  par¬ 
liament;'  it  muft  inevitably  follow, 
that  a  vaft  majority  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
Britifh  America,  have  a  right  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  allegiance  to  the  prefcnt 
government  as  foon  as  they  pleafe, 
and  to  fet  up  for  independence.  For, 
in  fadl,  according  to  the  dangerous 
principles  now  openly  avowed,  all 
this  multitude  of  non-elcdlors  owe  no 
fubjeflion  to  that  legiflature,  and  to 
thofe- powers,  in  the  choice  or  con-' 
tinuance  of  which  they  were  not  con- 
fulted.v  They  ought  not  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  obey  any  laws,  which  were 
made  without  their  confent,  or  privi¬ 
ty  ;  and  more  efpecially,  where  they 
have  no  reprefentation,  they  ought 
not  to  be  fubjedl  to  any  taxation.  So 
that,  being  thus  happily  fet  free  from 
all  coercion  of  government,  all.re- 
(Iraints  of  law,  and  burden  of  taxes  ; 
and  having  learnt  at  laft  to  alTert 
thofe  inherent  and  unalienable  rights, 
which  have  been  fo  long  ufurped, 
they  arc  now  reftored  to  a  ftate  of 
the  mod  perfedf  freedom,  and  may 
cither  chuTe  another  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  their  own  fancy;, 
or  clfe  live,  as  they  can,  without  any 
government  at  all.  A  bleflfed  fpeci- 
men  this  of  patriotic  liberty  !  A  mod 
comprehenfive  bill  of  rights  !  fure  of 
overturning,  if  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  every  government,  that  cither 
ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  propofed 
to  the  vrorld. 

4thly,  The  honourable  focicty  of 
the  Outs  will  go  as  great  lengths  to 
throw  things  into  conhifion  as  any 
fet  of  men  whatever;  for,  as  thefe 
perfons  have  no  other  end  in  view 
than  to  get  into  power,  and  to  (hare 
the  emoluments  of  the  date  among 
themfelves  and  their  dependents,  they 
will  dick  at  no  meafure,  however  un- 
jud  and  unconditutional,  to  compafs 
this  end :  Nay,  they  will  unfay  the 
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things  which  they  themfelves  had 
faid  in  adminidration ;  they  will 
blame  thofe  very  meafures  which  they 
themfelves  had  planned  and  recom¬ 
mended  ;  and,  in  (hort,  they  will  do 
any  thing,  and  every  thing,  to  raife 
the  evil  fpirit  of  difeord  and  diffen- 
fion,  to  br  ing  themfelves  in. 

Ladly,  The  incondant  and  difap- 
pointed,  thofe  who  love  to  fi(h  in 
troubled  waters,  and  thofe  who,  ha¬ 
ving  fpent  their  fortunes,  have  no¬ 
thing  to  lofe,  but  may  have  a  chance 
to  (hare  in  the  property  of  other  men 
by  a  general  fcramble ;  alfo  the  def- 
perate  and  daring  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation  ;  all  thefe  wi(h  for  fome  fpeedy 
change  in  the'eonditution. 

Parties  for  preferving  the  prefent  Confli* 
tution^  and  for  keeping  every  Thing 
in  a  quiet  and peaceable  Condition. 

I  d,  THE  greated  part  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  ; 
that  is,  almod  all  thofe  who  have  the 
greated  property  at  dake,  and  have 
the  mod  to  Jofe. 

2dly,  A  vad  majority  of  the  rich- 
ed  merchants,  and  principal  traders 
and  manufadlurers  throughout  the 
kingdom,  are  the  warm  friends  of 
government :  The  exceptions  on  this 
head  are  few,  an^l  very  inebndder- 
able. 

3dly,The  clergy  of  the  edabllfhed 
church  are  zeaioudy  attached  to  the 
prefent  happy  conditution,  wilhing 
to  preferve,  and  to  promote  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  among  men : 
And,  in  ‘  refpedl  to  the  dilTenting 
clergy,  the  mod  eminent  and  refpcc- 
tablc  (though  it  is  to  be  feared,  not 
the  mod  numerous)  a^  in  the 
laudable  manner,  and  endeavour  to 
make  their  people  truly  iendble  of. 
the  many  bleflings'  they  enjoy  under 
the  reign  of  his  prefent  Majcdy. 

4thly,  The  proprietors  and  dock- 
holders  in  the  public  funds  un» 
doubtedly  range  on  the  fide  of  go- 
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▼ernraent ;  bccanfe  they  can  get  no¬ 
things  but  mud  neceiTarily  lofc  by 
the  conTuldons  of  the  date,  and  by 
the  overthrow  of  that  conditution, 
the  prefervation  of  which  is  their 
greated  fccurity. 

5thly,  The  whole  body  of  the 
learned  proieiSon  in  the  law  (men 
who  have  acquired  their  knowledge 
of  the  conditution  from  authors  of 
a  cad  very  different  from  bawling, 
diiappointed  patriots,  or  hungry 
pamphleteers ;  thefe  men,  1  fay,)  in 
general  agree,  that  each  member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  though  e- 
leaded  by  one  particular  county,  city, 
or  borough,  doth  not  reprefent  that 
particular  county,  city,  or  borough, 
in  any  cxclufive  fenfe  ;  for  he  repre- 
fents  the  whole  commons  of  the 
realm,  one  part,  and. one  individual, 
as  well  as  another.  A  member  cho- 
fen  by  the  county  of  Middlefex  is  not 
chofen  for  Middlefex  exclufively,  but 
for  all  the  fubje^s  of  the  Britilh  em¬ 
pire  ;  each  of  whom  hath  as  condt- 
tutional  a  right  to  his  fervices,  and 
may  be  as  niuch  affeded  by  his  par¬ 
ticular  condu61,  and  therefore  has  as 
much  right  to  indrud  him,  as  any 
freeholder  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
fex  :  And  he,  on  his  part,  is  bound 
by  his  office  to  omit  the  imalier  in- 
tered  of  the  county  of  Middlefex,  or 
'  of  the  Middlefex  eledors,  when  dand- 
ing  in  competition  with  the  greater 
intereds  of  his  fellow  fubjeds  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  or  other  places  :  So  that,  in 
fhort,  though  fomc  few  only,  per¬ 
haps  not  a  fortieth  part,  of  the  in- 
*  habitants  of  the  whole  idand,  have 
legal  votes  for  reprefentatives,  all  in 
gjeneral,  both  within  the  iiland,  and 
without  it,  are  virtually  reprefen  ted. 
TThat  this  is.  fad  and  law,  that  this 
CYcr  was  the  condilutioU  of  the  Bri- 
ti(h  empire,  from  the  carlied  times 
down  to  the  prefent  day,  is  fuch  an 
apparent  truth,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
Therefore,  in  this  fenfe  it  is 
"  true«  iu  no  ocher,  that  every 
member  of  the  commonwealth  is  fup* 


pofed  to  give  his  previous  confent  ta 
the  making  of  thofe  laws,  which  he 
is  afterwards  bound  to  obey,  and  to 
the  impofing  of  thole  taxes  which  he 
is  pay.  Indeed,  upon  this  footing, 
(viz,  of  virtual  reprefentation  in 
fome  cafes,  and  of  adual  elcdion  in 
others,)  a  free  and  well  poifed  go¬ 
vernment  can  dand,  and  be  (up- 
ported  ;  but  it  can  be  fupported  on 
no  other.  Nay,  the  government 
of  .  Maffachufett’s  bay  itfelf,  when 
ever  ^tliis  colony  iliall  become  in¬ 
dependent  of'  the  mother  country,, 
mud  then,  as  well  as  now,  be  flip- 
ported  on  this  very  principle;  that  is 
to  fay,  on  the  very  principle  againfl: 
v^hich  they  fo  loudly  clamour.  And, 
befides  all  this,  the  verv  fame  reafons 
which  induce  the  non- reprefen  ted 
fubje^s  in  England  to  fubmit  quietly 
and  peaceably  to  the  payment  of  thofe 
taxes  to  which  they  have  not  given 
their  confent  by  adual  reprefenta- 
tion,  ought  to  induce  the  Americans 
to  acquiefee  alfo ;  becaufe,  if  the 
American  trade  is  fo  valuable  as  re¬ 
ported,  a  Britilh  parliament  cannot 
injure  this  trade  by  any  mode  of  tax¬ 
ation,  u  ithout  injuring  the  merchants^ 
the  manufaflurers,  and  the  traders 
in  general  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
thereby  finking  the  profits  of  their 
own  elfatet,  and  the  rents  of  their 
own  lands  and  houfes. 

6thly,  The  whole  leglflatii^e  power 
of  the  kingdom  will  certainly  I'up port 
their  own  authority,  and  not  com¬ 
mit  felo  de  fc  to  pleafe  their  ene¬ 
mies.  They  will  not,  they  never  can 
admit  the  parliaments  of  North- Ame¬ 
rica  to  be  independent  of  them,  or  co¬ 
ordinate  with  themlelves  in  the  fame 
date  or  empire, 

7thJy,  The  whole  executive  power 
of  the  kingdom  is  at  preleut  in  the 
hands  of  his  Majedy,  and  of  thofe 
who  aft  in  his  name  and  by  his  au¬ 
thority.  There  the  conditution  has 
placed  it,  and  in  no  other  hands ; 
nor  is  there  the  lead  probability  that 
mobbing,  huzzaing,  furious  fpeech- 
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ti  and  inflammatory  libels,  without 
arms,  artillery,  or  ammunition,  and 
without  ‘  a  creafury,  will  be  able  to 
wrcft  the  executive  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  thofc  who  conftitutionally 
enjoy  it. 

And  now,  upon  this  general  re¬ 
view  and  mufler  of  the  forces  on  the 
malecontent  as  well  as  the  govern¬ 
ment- (ide,  let  every  one  confidcr  well 
within  himfelf,  what  he  ought  to  do 
at  the  prefent  criiis,  as  a  conflitu- 
tional  patriot,  an  honeft  Englifh- 
man,  a  loyal  fubjeft,  ‘  and  a  prudent 
man. 


Letters  httnveen  the  late  Mr  Pope  and 
his  Friends,  tranferihed  exactly 
from  the  hand-witing  of  their  refpe^he 
Authors. 

'  To  Mr  Pope. 

Sir,  . 

P  T  Have  lately  feen  a  pafloral  of 
Jl  your’s  in  Mr  Wellh’s  and  Con¬ 
greve’s  hands,  which  is  extremely 
fine,  and  is  approved  of  by  the  belt 
judges  in  poetry.  I  remember  to  have 
formerly  feen  you  at  nay  ihop,  and 
am  forry  I  did  not  improve  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  you.  If  you  defign 
your  poem  for  the  prefs,  no  perlbn 
lhall  be  more  careful  in  the  printing 
of  it,  nor  no  one  can  give  greater  en¬ 
couragement  to  it,  than.  Sir, 

1  Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

Jacob  Tonfon. 

I  Cn^*s  Inn  Cate, 

Jpril  the  20tb,  1706. 

To  Mr  Pope. 

Sir,  1715. 

^  YOU  have  Mr  Tickle’s  book  to  di¬ 
vert  one  hour.  It  is  already  con¬ 
demned  here,  and  the  malice  and  jug- 
glcLat. Buttons  is  thoe  converfation  of 
thofe  who  have  4^are  moments  from 
politics. 


Sir  John  Germain  has  his  book. 

All  your  books' are  delivered  pnr^ 
fuant  to  the  dire^ions,  the  middle  of 
the  week  after  you  left  us. 

The  Princefs  is  extremely  pleafed 
with  her  book. 

You  lhall  have  your  folios  prefer- 
ved. 

Mr  Broom  I  have  not  heard 
from. 

Pray  detain  me  not  from  pubfifh- 
ing  my  own  book,  having  delivered 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fubfcribers, 
already  upwards  of  four  hundred. 

T  defigned  to  publiih  Monday  fe- , 
vennight.  Pray  interrupt  me  not 
with  an  errata. 

I  doubt  not  the  falc  of  Homer,  if 
you  do  not  difappoint  me  by  delaying-  * 
publication. 

Your’s, 

Bernard  Lintott. 
Service  to  Mr  Gay. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  is  impeached, 
this  night. 

The  noife  the  report  makes  does 
me  fome  prefent  damage. 

Mr  Pope  to  Mr  jervas.  No  date. 

^  9 

I  BEG  you  to  let  me  know  if  you 
have  any  thoughts  of  your  Devon* 
(hire  journey  this  fummer.  If  you 
have,- 1  will  flay  for  you,  and  let 
Fortefeue  and  Gay  travel  togethef^* 
This  refolution  mufl  be  made  with 
fome  hafle,  becaufe  they  go  next 
week;  and  I  lhall  want  dme  to  pre* 
pare.  I  thought  Mrs  Cecil  hadves. 
ceipts  before.  The  names  of  Lady 
Ranclagh  and  Lady  Cavendilh*  wei% 
inferted  Jong  iince  in  the  hfl. 

You  may  tell  Mr  RolJinfon,  that 
Gay  was  not .  furc  he  (hould  ^  to 
Lord  Bolingbrokc’s  when  he  came 
hither;. or  help  Kim  tuiCbmeexcufcg 
for  his  negledt  was  fcanc^ious^  and 
has  given  him  much  vexaden  of  fpi* 
rit,  ,  ?  r 

•  I  fhould  have  been  glitf  to  hare 
had  cte  report  of  the  committee^  and 
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hav.e  fince  writ  to  Lintott  for  it.  If 
the  whigs  now  fay  that  B.  is  the  hero 
of  my  preface,  the  tories  faid  (you 
may  remember)  three  years  ago  that 
Cato  was  the  hero  of  my  poetry.  It 
looks  generous  enough  to  be  always 
on  the  fide  of  the  di^efled ;  and  my 
patrons  of  the  other  party  may  ex¬ 
pert  great  panegyrics  from  me  when 
they  come  to  be  impeached  by  the 
future  party-rage  of  their  opponents. 
To  compliment  thofe  who  are  dead 
in  lanv^  is  as  mtich  above  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  flattery,  as,  Tickell  fays,  it* 
is  to  compliment  thofe  who  are  real¬ 
ly  dead.  And  perhaps,  too,  there  is 
as  much  vanity  in  my  praiflng  Bol — i— 
as  in  his  praifing  Hal - .  ,No  peo¬ 

ple  in  the  world  are  fo  apt  to  give 
themfelves  airs  as  authors. 

I  have  juft  received  the  report,  but 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  any  of 
it.  I  have  gone  through  the  5th, 
6th,  mid  yth  books,  except  a  fmall 
part  of  the  latter  end  of  the  6th.  Pray 
tell  me  if  you  hear  any  thing  faid  a- 
bout  Mr  Tickell’s,  or  my  tranflation^ 
if  the  town  be  not  too  much  taken  up 
with  great  affairs  to  take  any  notice 
of  either. 

I  hold  the  refolution  I  told  you  in 
iny  laft,  of  feeing  you,  if  you  cannot 
take  a  trip  hither  before  I  go.  But 
I  would  fain  flatter  myfelf  fo  far  as 
to  fancy  we  might  travel  together, 
pray  give  me '  a  line  by  Saturday’s 
poft. 

I  am  at  all  times,  and  in  all  reigns, 
whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  world, 
or  of  myfelf,  linccrcly  and  affedio- 

^tely^  ’  ^  ’ 

Dear  Mr  Jervas,  Tour’s, 

5  A.P. 

^  AU  here  moft  truly  your  fervants. 

/  r  /  _ 

^  Mr  Jervas  to  Mr  Pope.; 

• 

.  LADY  Mary  W— ‘ — y  ordered  me 
by  an  exprefs  thisWednefday  morn- 
m%ifedenteGayoetridenteFortefcwio^  to 

SeoA  yeu  a  Icueri  or  fonc  other  pro* 


per  notice,  to  come  to  her  oh  Thurf* 
day,  about  five  o’clock,  which  I  fup- 
pofe  fhe  meant  in  the  evening.  -Gay 
defigned  to  have  been  with  you  to¬ 
day,  and  I  'would  have  had  him 
delivered  this  welcome  meffage  ;  but 
he  durft  not  venture  to  anfwer  for 
your  coming  upon  his  affeverations, 
you  having  interchangeably  fo  accu- 
ftomed  yourfclves  to  lying,  that  you 
cannot  believe  one  another,  though 
upon  never  fo  ferious  an  occafion. 
He  will  be  ready  to  go  back  with 
yon.  Fortefeue’s  fcrvicc  and  mine  to 
all. 

We  arc  your  huipble  fervants. 

Hfenfday^  eleven  o'clock  at  noon. 

Mr  Steele  to  Mr  Pope. 

*  Dear  Sir,  Jan.  20.  1 7 1 1 . 

I  HAVE  received  your  very  kind 
letter.  That  part  of  it  which  is 
grounded  upon  your  belief  that  I 
have  much  affedlion  and  fricndftiip 
for  you,  I  receive  with  great  plea* 
fure.  That  which  acknowledges  the 
honour  done  to  your  effay  I  have  no 
pretence  to;  it  was  written  by  one 
whom  I  wfil  make  you  acquainted 
with,  which  is  the  b^ft  return  1  can 
make  to  you /or  your  favour  to. 

Sir,  *  .  *  . 

Your  moft  obliged  humble  fervant, 

Richard  Steele. 

From  Ditto,  to  Ditto. 

Sir,  Julf  26. 

I  WRIT  to  you  the  other  day, 
and  hope  you  have  received  my  letter. 
This  is  for  the  fame  end,  to  know 
whether  yoaare  at  leifure  to  help  Mr 
Clayton,  that  is  me,  to  fome  words 
for  mufic  againft  winter. 

Your  anfwer  to  me  at  fill’s  will 
be  a  great  favour  ,to,  ‘ 

Sir, 

Your ’moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

>  ’  .  ,  Jlichard  Steele.  ^ 


p  - - - ^ ^ 

✓ 

r 
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Rh  Fenton  to  Mr  Pope^  at  Bienjteld^ 
near  Okwgbaw,  Berks.  No  date. 

I  HAVE  received  a  fpecimen  of 
'  the  extracts  from  Euftathius  but  this 
week.  '  The  firft  gentleman  who  un¬ 
dertook  the  affair  grew  w’cary,  and 
now  Mr  Thirlby,  of  jefus,  has 
recommended  another  to  me  with  a 
very  great  charaifter.  I  think*,  indeed, 
at  firft  fight,  that  his  performance 
is  commendable  enough, and  have  fent 
word  for  him  to  finilh  the  17th  book, 
and  to  fend  it  wdth  his  demands  for 
trouble.  He  engageth  to  com¬ 
plete  a  book  every  month  till  Curift- 
mas,  and  the  remaining  books  in  a 
•month  more,  if  you  require  them.’ 
The  laft  time  1  faw  Mr  Lintot  he  told 
me  that  Mr  Broome  had  offered  his 
fervicc  again  to  you ;  if  you  accept 
it,  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  let 
you  know  what  books  he  will  under¬ 
take,  that  the  Cambridge  gentleman 
may  proceed  to  the  reft. 

I  am  ever.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  moft  obliged. 

And  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

E.  Fenton. 

I  HAVE  here  inclofed  the  fpeci¬ 
men  ;  if  .the  reft  come  before  the  re¬ 
turn,  I  will  keep  ’em  till  I  receive 
your  orders.  I  have  defired  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  write  the  reft  in  folio,  with 
half  the  page  left  blank. 

Air  Evans  to  Mr  Pope. 

St  JohtCsy  Oxon,  July  26.  1719. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  SHOULD  much  fooner  have 
ftnt  you  my  acknowledgement  and 
thatiks  for  the  very  kind  reception  I 
^  met  with  from  you  at  your  pleaiant 
houfe  at  Twickenham ;  but  in  troth 
it  has  been  fo  very  hot,  that  1  cou'd 
neither  wTite,  rei.d,  or  think,  but 
only  lie  ftill,  fwim,  or  deep ;  and 
am  ftill  io  monftroufly  lazy,  that  you 
muft  expe^  but  a  thy  fhort  letter 


from  me  ;  no  gallantry  or  gaity,  but 
only  a  little  downright  good  breeding 
and  civility.  I  hope  this  will  find 
your  good  mother  fettled  in  her 
health,  and  alio  yourfelf,  as  much 
as  her  age  and  your  confiitution  will 
permit.  If  wilhes  had  any  power  in 
medicine,  1  could  foon  make  you 
both  immortal ;  for  fhe  very  \yell 
delerves  it  for  furniftiing  the  world 
uith  you,  and  you  have  yourfelf 
made  your  name  immortal  enough. 

I  with  only  ,that  your  body  might 
come  in  for  a  fmall  (hare  of  that  no* 
ble  blefling,  if  it  were  only  for  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  I 
wilh  the  fame  to  your  good  friend 
the  Dutchefs,  that  (be  rnight  live  tp 
teach  people  of  quality  all  the  good 
qualifies  in  the  world.  I  write  as  I 
talk,  and  I  fpeak  as  I  think ;  and  am, 
with  great  fincerlty. 

Your  mod  affeiltonatc  * 
friend  and  fervant, 

W.  Evans* 

••  • 

SJr  Godfrey  Kmllcr  ♦  to  Mr  Pope. 

.  Dear  Friend, 

•  / 

I  FIND  them  pidures  are  fo  very 

frcfti,  being  painted  in  three  coilers, 
and  ought  to  be  near  a  fier  feveral 
days  ;  tor,  as  they  are,  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  put  them  where  you  in¬ 
tend.  It  would  be  pitty  they  ibould 
take  duit.  Jenny  ftays  here  8  or  10 
days,  and  will  not  fail  of  fending 
them  when  reddy;  and  I  am,  giving 
my  hearty  and  humble  fervicc  to 
your  dear  mother. 

Dear  Mr  Pope, 

Your  moftfmeere,  and  in  reality, 
humble  fervant, 

G.  Knciicr* 

*  Sir  Godfrey’s  bad  fpellijig  meft  be  imya- 
ted  to  bisigaoraiiec  of  our  hm^oage,  being  i 
'foreigner. 
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^  Letters  between  tie  late  Mr  Pope  and  his  Friends* 


Te  Mr  Pope.  Fr$m  bit  Mother. 

My  Dcarc, 

A  LETTER  from  your  fitter  jutt 
now  is  come  and  gone,  Mr  Mannock 
and  Charls  Rackiat,  to  take  his  love 
<^r  us,  but  bein^  nothing  in  it  doe 
not  fend  it.  He  will  not  faiie  to  cole 
here  on  Friday  morning,  and  take 
ceare  to  ccarrie  itt  to  Mr  Thomas 
Doncatter.  He  (hall  dine  wone  day 
with  Mrs  Dune,  inDucke-ttreet;  but 
the  day  will  be  unfirton,  foe  1  thinck 
you  had  better  to  fend  itt  to  me.  He 
will  not  faiie  to  cole  here,  that  is  Mr 
Mannock.  Your  fitter  is  very  well, 
but  your  brother  is  not.  Theres  Mr 
Blunt,  of  mapill  Durom^  is  ded;  the 
fame  day  that  Mr  Inglefield  died. 
My  firvis  to  Mrs  Blunts,and  all  that 
afk  of  me.  1  hope  to  here  from  you, 
and  that  you  are  well,  which  is  my 
dalye. prayers;  this,  with  my  blef- 
ling. 

I  am,  your  loving  mother, 
Ttuefday^  1 2  d clock*  Ed.  Pope. 

i/r  G.  Kncllcr  to  Mr  Pope. 

Dear  Frind, 

1  HOPE  your  genus  dos  and  will 
know  myn  is  with  the  moft  accepta¬ 
ble  and  mott  accomplifhed  company 
tomorrow;  for  my  body  is  in  no 
condition  to  ttirr  out  of  my  bed  as 
jet,  and  has  had  no  reft  thefe  two 
nights  but  what  it  fnatches  and  gets 
in  the  day-times  by  fits  ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  left  lag  will  he  out  of  order 
a  good  wyle.  rray  give  my  hearty 
good  will  to  the  compa.for  the  deeds, 
'and  my  moft  humble  fervis, 
being  ever  yours, 

G.  Kneller. 

Fragment  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  Evans  ♦ ' 
to  Mr  Pope. 

'  *  It  appevs  from  fome  manDferipts  of  Mr 

Pope’s,  dial  he  occafiooally  indolg^  bis  s^f- 


St  Jobdf,  Oxon,  A/<{x  13.17  x9. 

Dear  Sir, 

*TIS  not  that  I  forget  you  or 
difrefpedt  you,  but  knowing  you  to 
be  a  man  of  true  hufinefs,  I  thought 
it  too  impertinent  to  trouble  you 
with  any  of  mine ;  but  now  I  under- 
ttand  you  are  .at  leifure,  have  at  you 
as  far  as  this  half  (hect  will  hold.  In 
the  firft  place,  I  am  very  well  fatis- 
fy’d  you  have  done  for  me  what  you 
are  able,  and  I  heartily  thank  you, 
and  beg  your  pardon,  and  very  much 
blufb  for  having  given  you  any  trou¬ 
ble  of  this  kind  with  a  fort  of  men 
you  know  as  much  .to  make  of  as  I. 

T  don’t  know  how  they  are  in  your 
church,  but  in  ours,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  all  the  clergymen  I  ever  yet 
faw  are  a  fort  of  ecciefiattical  quelques 
cbofeSf  that  between  common  hone  tty 
and  common  fenfe  I  know'  not  what 
to  make  of.  They  preach,  indeed, 
pattive  obedience ;  but  their  pradlice 
is  adtive  infoler.ee  and  impudent  inju- 
ftice  ;  and  when'  the  laity  ufe  them 
as  they  ufe  one  another,  there  will  be 
an  end  of  ’em, — Caeiera  defunt. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

rbe,  RIDING  of  the  POETS, 
A  Fragment, 

In  Imitation  of  the  ft  xth  Prdujton  of  the 

fccond  Book  of  Strada. 

HE  ty^o  Fletchers  appeared 
upon  horfes  much  of  a  fize. 

fedtionaie  ami  amiable  mpth^  in  tranferibing 
fome  part  of  bis  works  for  the  prefs  ;  and  the 
numerous  corredtions'madc  in  his  own  hand, 
Ailiicienily  ihew,  that  her  mode  of  fpclling 
gare  him  piore  trouble  than  the  fubtequent 
inaccuracy  of  his  printers.  The  pleafure  fuch 
a  good  old  woman  mutt  have  felt  in  writing 
over  tbofe  vcrfcs,  which  flic  juttly  thought 
would  cooler  immortality  on  her  fon,  is  more 
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Their  f  walk  had  a  wild  kind  of  ma- 
jedy  in  it,  that  captivated  the  mind 
in  the  mod  agreeable  manner,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  it^fimplidty  pre¬ 
cluded  admiration.  T  could  obferve 
many,  even  of  the  learned  bye-dan- 
ders,  inquiring  after  the  names  and 
ages  of  thefe  two  brothers;  furpri- 
fed  to  find  them  fo  little  known,  I 
could  not  forbear  wilhing  that  fome 
ingenious  modern  would  a(d  the  fame 
part  to  them  that  Addijon  had  done 
to  Milton ;  and  introduce  them  to 
the  Temple  of  Fame;  an  honour 
they  feemed  very  defirous  of,  though 
their  modedy  greatly  obdruAed  them 
in  the  attempt. 

Gordon  J  fucceeded  thefe  two  bards, 
and  refembled  them  much  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  though  his  motions  were 
fomething  more  majedic. 

He  wus^follpwed  by  one  whofe 
name  I  found  myfelf  obliged  to  afk 
of  Apollo  himfelf.  He  informed  me 
it  was  Moore  §,  and  that,  had  he 
chofen  a  deed  more  capable  of  being 
ornamented,  he  had  been  placed  a- 
mong  bards  of  the  fird  rank,  by  thofe 
who  now  derided  him,  or  pafTed  him 
with  a  fupercilious  negledt. 

Colley  appeared  upon  a  deed  that 
feemed  to  be  lame  from  the  unequal 

Cafy  to  be  conceived  than  exprefled ;  while  his 
willingnefs  to  fupport  her  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  fancied  cooiequence,  atfords  a  glim^fe  of 
that  filial  tendernefs,  which  exhibits  perhaps 
the  mod  captivating  trait  in  his  whole  cha- 
raflcr. 

+  One  of  theie  brothers  wrote  the  Triumph 
aua  viFfory  of  Chrijf^  drc.  Pbineas,  the  other, 
wrote  The  purpUlJlandy  or  Ijle  of  Man^  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  beautiful  allegorical  poem.  It  is  now 
become  very  rare,  the  only  edition  I  know  of 
being  that  of  Cambridge  in  4to.  He 

wrote  likewite  Pifeatory  Eclogues,  which  wcic 
reprinted  at  Fdinburgh  a  few  years  ago. 

I  He  was  a  Scots  gentleman,  and  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  a£ls  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  The 
fird  book  of  which  was  printed  at  Dort  xdl5> 
and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  171B. 

$  Sir  William  Moore  of  Rowallan  wrote 
the  True  Crucifix  for  trut  CaihoUcs,  Bcc,  A  di- 
/  vine  poem  on  the  merits  of  our  Saviour.  The 
fnly  edition  if  thut  of  £4ioburgh 


length  and  drmnefs  of  his  legs.  He 
went  very  well  when  he  had  Anacreon* j 
deed  in  view;  but,  when  he  lod  fight 
of  him  (which  I  regretted  to  fee  he  of¬ 
ten  did)  he  either  marched  on  in  af- 
fcdled  grandeur,  or  made  fuch  auk. 
ward  motions  with  his  head,  as  in 
fome  moved  contempt,  and  in  others 
pity,  though  I  was  not  a  little  fur- 
prifed  to  perceive  that  fome  beheld  e- 
ven  thefe  ridiculous  curvetts  with 
looks  of  admiration  and  fhouts  of  ap- 
plaufe. 

Denham  rode  next.  This  poet's 
deed  was  fomething  dmilar  to  Conu* 
ley*s,  till  he  gained  dght  of  a  pleafant 
hill :{:  that  dood  on  the  dde  of  the 
road,  at  which  time  the  deed  he  rode 
upon  was  of  a  Aid  den  transformed  to 
a  Pegafus,  and  flew  over  the  hill  with 
a  grace  that  furprifed  the  bed  judges. 
I  heard  fome  declare  that  even  the 
deed  of  Pope  had  not  a  more  eafy 
and  graceful  motion:  While  others 
that  were  invidious  whifpered  that  he 
had  dolen  the  deed  of  fome  more 
happy  bard,  without  making  any 
acknowledgement.  Indeed,.  I  ob- 
ferved,  that,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Cavalcade,  his  horfe  was  as  aukward 
as  ever. 

Butler  fucceeded  Denhanu  He  ap¬ 
peared  upon  a  little  deed,  and  rode 
off  at  a  handfome  hand-gallop.  He 
behaved  very  well  till  he  came  oppo-* 
Ate  to  an  honed  prefbyterian,  who 
dood  among  the  croud;  whom,  as 
foon  as  he  i'aw,  his  horfe  bounced  a- 
bout  fo  wantonly,  that  he  had  almoff 
thrown  his  rider.  At  lad,  a  wag 
driving  the  prefbyterian’s  hat  before 
the  horfe’s  eyes,  with  a  fudden  jerk 
he  threw  his  rider  on  the  ground,  to 
the  laughter  of  the  populace,  and 
the  contempt  of  the  difeeming,  who 
thought  he  only  received  the  punilh- 
ment  he  deferve^ 

Rocbejler  likewife  rode  a  little  deed, 
and  afforded  great  delight  to  the  po* 

\  This  iUiides  to  kU  Ceeper's  hUL 
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pulace^  by  tht  wanton- gcftures  he 
exhibited.  But  Apollo^  perccivrng  that 
he^dcgraded  the  whole  cavalcade,  by 
his  indelicate  motions,  ordered  Vulcan 
to  throw  him  down  from  his  horfe, 
and  carry  him  olT ;  wliich  he  imme¬ 
diately  did,  to  the  no  fmall  diverllbn 
of  the  fpedators. 

Lanfdtyvyne^  Priory  Marvel\  and 
many  others^  were  mounted  upon 
little  Barbary  fteeSs,- and  rode  with 
tolerable  grace  ;  Marvel t  as  he  pafled 
me,  crying  out,  with  his  uAial  face- 
tioufuefs,^ 

Nos  humeri  fuvitis^  fruges  ccnfumeri  naii. 

To  thefe  fucceeded  Dryden^  who 
advanced  in  the  moft  majeftic  and 
harmonious  manner^  every  Rroke  of 
his  horfe’s  feet  anfwcring  to  a  muli- 
cal  note.  Sometimes,  however,  I 
obferved,  with  regret,  that,  when 
he  came  in  fight  of  fcnie  perfons  who 
flood  undiflinguifhed  in  the  croud,  he 
proceeded  with  more  fpeed,  and  Icfs 
grace  than  ufual.  Upon  inquiry,  I 
learned  that  ihofe  perfons  were  book- 
fellers,  whofe  falfe  tafic  his  poverty 
made  it  necefTary  for  *  him  to  gra- 
tify. 

^  Blacktnore  and  Mitchell  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  cavalcade,  had  cho- 
feri  two  very  lofty  flecds,  which,  at 
firfl;  fetting  out,  flounced  and  reared 
fo,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lead 
them*  during  the  remainder  of  the 
courfe,  to  their  great  mortification, 
and  the  laughter  of  Apollo  and  JEfeu- 
lapius.  The  latter  of  whom  would 
have  fu'mifhed  Blackmore  with  a 
deed  fuited  to  his  ability,  had  he  not 
impnidently  refufed  it. 

,  But, .while  all  the  people  ridiculed 
the  fall^  pride  of  thefe  two  bards, 

I  could  obferve  another  who  had  led 
his  horfe  from  the  beginning,  attend¬ 
ed  with*  peals  of  applaufe.  Upon' 
idqulry,  I  found  him  to  be  paries ^  . 
who*,  it  feems,  thought  Tt  was  all 
one  whether  he  rode  his  deed,  or  led 


him.  And  finding  the  latter  eafiefl, 
gave  it  the  preference. 

Finding  that  the  poets  were  not 
ranked  according  to  their  merit,  in 
this  proceflion,  I  inquired  the  rcafori 
of  Apollo^  who  informed  me  that,  in 
the  cavalcade,,  the  Poets  had  taken 
their  (lations  in  the  order  they  came  ; 
by  which  means,  the  bed  had  been 
left  to  bring  up  the  rear.  But  that, 
as  foon  as  they  were  arrived  at  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  that  Goddefs 
would  afijgn  them  places  according 
to  their  merit,  with  the  utmod  im¬ 
partiality. 

(To  he  continued.^ 

Anecdotes  of  SIgniora  Gabrieli,  the 
celebrated  Opera  Singer. 

Mr  Brydone  faw  this  lady  at 
Palermo  a  few  years  fince :  She 
is,  fays  he,  certainly  the  greatcfl  fing¬ 
er  in  the  world:  Arid  thofe  that  fing 
on  the  fame  theatre  with  her,  mud 
be  capital,  oihcrwdfc  they  never  can, 
be  attended  to.  .  This  indeed  has 
been  the  fate  of  all  the  other  per- 
formers  here,  except  Pacherotii ;  and 
he,  too,  gave  himfelf  up  for  loll,  on 
hearing  her  firft  performance.  It 
happened  to  be  an  air  of  execution,, 
exactly  adapted  to  her  voice,  w’hich 
Ihe  exerted  in  fo  aitonilhing  a  man¬ 
ner,  that,  before  it  w’as  half  done, 
poor  Pacherotti  burft  out  a  crying, 
and  ran  in  behind  the  feenes ;  la¬ 
menting  that  he  had  been  prevailed 
on  to  appear  on  the  fame  dage  with 
fo  wrondcrhil  a  finger,  \rhere  his 
fmall  talents  mud  not  only  be  totally 
loll,  but  where  he  mud  ever  be  accu- 
fed  of  a  prefumption,  which  he  ho¬ 
ped  was  foreign  to  his  charafler. 

It  was  with  fome  difficulty  they 
could  prevail  on  him  to  appear  again ; 
hut,  from  an  applaufe  well  merited, 
bo^  from  his  talents  and  hismodedy,^ 
he  foon  began  to  pluck  up  a  little 
courage ;  and,  ia  «the'  finging  of  .a . 
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tender  air,  addrcffed  ,to^  Gabrieli  In  an  unentertaining  vMunfe  •  and,  I  am 
the  charafter  of  a  lover,  even  (he  *  told,  either  are,  or  foon  will  be  pn- 
hcrfclf,  as  well  as  the  audience,  is  blilhcdi 

fai cf  to  have  been  moved.  Although  (Tic  is  coniiderably  up* 

The  performance  of  Gabrieli  is  wards  of  thirty,  on  the  (lage  flie 
fo  generally  known  and  admired,  that  fcarccly  appears  to  be  eighteen;  and 
it  is  almoll  necdlefs  to  fay  any  thing  this  art  of  appearing  young  is  none 
on  the  fubjedl.  Her  wonderful  exe-  of  the  moll  contemptible  that  (he  pol* 
cution,  and  volubility  of  voice  have  feffes.  When  (he  is  in  good  humour, 
Jong  been  the  admiration  of  Italy,  and  really  chafes  to  exert  herfelf, 
and  have  even  obliged  them  to  invent  there  is  nothing  in  mufic,  that  I 
a  new  term  to  exprefs  it ;  and,  would  ever  heard,  to  be  compared  to  her 
Ihe  exert  hcrfelf  as  much  to  pleafe  as  performance ;  for  (he  fings  to  the 
to  aftonifh,  (he  might  almod  perform  heart  as  well  as  the  fancy,  when  (he 
rhe  wonders  that  have  been  a('cribed  pleafes;  and  (he  then  commands  every 
to  Orpheus  and  Timotheus ;  but  it  pallion  with  unbounded  fway.  But 
happens,  luckily  perhaps  for  the  re-  (he  is  ieldom  capable*  of  exercifing 
pole  of  mankind,  that  her  caprice  is,  thefe  wonderful  powers;  and  her  ca¬ 
lf  pofllble,  even  greater  than  her  ta-  price  and  her  talents,  exerting  them- 
lents,  and  has  made  her  (lill  more  (elves  by  turns,  have  given  her,  all 
contemptible  than  thefe  have  made  her  life,  the  (iagular  fate  of  becoming 
her  celebrated.  By  this  means,  her  alternately  an  obje^  of  admiration 
charader  has  often  proved  a  fufficient  and  of  contempt, 
antidote  both  to  the  charms  of  her  Her  powers,  in  ailing  and  red* 
voice  and  thofe  of  her  perfon,  which  ting,  are  fearedy  inferior  to  thofc  of 
‘  are  indeed  almoft  equally  powerful  ;  her  finging  ;  fometimes,  a  few  words 
but,  if  thefe  had  been  united  to  the  in  the  redtative,  with  a  fimple  ac- 
quaJiiies  of  a  modeft  and  an  amiable  companiment  only,  produced  an  cf- 
mind,  (he  muft  have  made  dreadful  fe<ft,  that  I  have  never  been  fenfible  of 
havock  in  the  world.  However,  with  from  any  other  performer,  and  in- 
all  her  faults,  (be  is  certainly  the  moil  dines  me  to  believe  what  Roudditl 
dangerous  Syren  of  modern  times,  advances  on  this  branch  of  mnfir- 
and  has  made  more  conquefts,  I  which  with  us  is  (o  much  defpifed. 
fuppofc,  than  any  one  woman  brea-  She  owes  much  of  her  merit  to  the 
thing.  inftrudions  fhe  received  from  Metaf^ 

It  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that,  con-  tafio,  particularly  in  ailing  and  reci- 
trary/  to  the  generality  of  her  pro-  ting  ;  and  he  has  ever  faid,  that  (He 
fedion,  (he  is  by  no  means  felHlh  or  does  more  juilice  to  his  operas  than 
mercenary;  but,  on  the  contrary,  any  other  adrefs  that  ever  attempted 
has  given  many  fingular  proofs  of  ,  them. 

generofity  and  difmteredednefs.  She  Her  caprice  is  fo  fixed  and  fo  flub- 
is  very  rich  from  the  bounty,  as  is  born,  that  neither  interefi,  nor  ffcit- 
fuppofed,  of  the  laft  Emperor,  who  tery,  nor  threats,  nor  punifhments^ 
was  fond  of  having  her  at  Vienna ;  have  the  lead  power  over  it ;  and  it 
but  fhe  was  at  lad  baniihed  that  city,  appears,  that  treating  her  withrefped 
as  (he  has  likewife  been  mod  of  thofe  or  contempt,  have  an  equal  tendency 
in  Italy,  from  the  broils  and  fquabbles  to  increafe  it.  , 
that  her  intriguing  fpirit,  perhaps  .  It  is  feidom  that  (he  condefeendsr 
dill  more  than  her  beauty,  hadezei-  to  exert  her  wonderful  talents  ;  but 
ted,  —  mod  particularly  if  (he  imagtnas  thattr 

There  is  a  variety  of  anecdotes  fuch  an  exertion  is  expeded.  And, 

concerning  her,  that  would  aoc  mak#  inftead  of  finging  her  jars  as  other 
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a&efl^  do*  for  tke  moft  part  (he  on¬ 
ly  hum^  them  over»  a  fxezza  voce.  And 
no  art  whatever  is  capable  of  making 
her  (ing,  when  (he  does  not  chufe 
lt« 

The  mod  fuccefsful  expedient  has 
ever  been  found,  to  prevail  on  her 
favourite  lover,  for  (he  always  has 
one,  to  place  himfelf  in  the  centre 
of  the  pit,  or  the  front-box ;  and  if 
they  are  on  good  terms,  which  is  fel- 
dom  the  cafe,  (he  will  addrefs  all  her 
tender  airs^to  him,  and  exert  herfelf 
to  the  utmoft.  Her  prefentenamo' 
rato  promifed  to  give  us  this  fpecimen 
of  his  power  over  her  ;  he  took  his 
place  accordingly ;  but  Gabrieli,  pro¬ 
bably  fufpeding  the  contrivance, 
would  take  no  notice  of  him ;  fo  that 
even  this  expedient  does  not  always 
fucceed. 

The  Viceroy,  who  is  fond  of  mufic, 
has  tried  every  method  with  her  to 
no  purpofe.  Some  time  ago  he  gave 
a  great  dinner  to  the  principal  nobi¬ 
lity  of  Palermo,  and  (ent  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Gabrieli  to  be  of  the  party. 
Every  other  perfon  arrived  precifely 
at  the  hour  of  invitation.  The  Vice¬ 
roy  ordered  dinner  to  be  kept  back 
for  fome  time,  and  fent  to  her  to  let 
her  know  that  the  company  waited 
her.  The  melfcEger  found  her  read¬ 
ing  in  bed ;  (he  faid  (he  was  forry  for 
having  made  the  company  wait,  and 
begged  he  would  make  her  apology, 
but  that  really  (he  had  entirely  for¬ 
got  her  engagement. 

The  Viceroy  would  have  forgiven 
this  piece  of  infolence;  but,  when  the 
’  company  came  to  the  opera,  Gabrie¬ 
li  repeated  her  part  with  the  mod 
perfe^  negligence  and  indiderence, 
and  fang  all  her  airs  in  what  they 
C2A\  fotto  vocof  that  is,  fo  low,  that 
they  can  fcarcely  be  heard.  The 
Viceroy  was  o£Fended ;  but,  as  he  is 
a  good  tempered  man,  he  was  loath 
to  make  ufe  of  authority;  but,  at  lad, 
by  a  perfeverance  in  this  iafoUot 


dubbomnefs,  (he  obliged  him  to 
threaten  her  with  punilhment,  in 
cafe  (he  any  longer  refufed  to  (ing. 

On  this  (he  grew  more  obdinate 
than  ever,  declaring  that  force  and  I 
authority  (hould.  nevef  fucceed  with 
her;  that  he  might  make  her  cry, 
but  that  he  could  never  make  her 
(ing.  The  Viceroy  then  fent  her  to 
priibn,  where  (he  remained  twelve 
days. .  During. which  time,  (he  gave 
magnificent  entertainmenis  every  day, 
paid  the  debts  of  all  the  poor  prifon-  I 
ers,  anddidributed  large  (urns  in  cha¬ 
rity.  The  Viceroy  was  obliged  to  I 
give  up  druggling  with  her,  and  (he  I 
was  at  lad  fet  at  liberty,  amidd  the  I 
acclamations  of  the  poor.  Luckily  | 
for  us  (he  is  at  prefent  in  very  good  I 
humour,  and  fometimes  exerts  herfelf 
to  the  utmod  of  her  power.  ‘  ^ 

She  fays  (he  has  feveral  times  been 
on  terms  with  the  managers  of  our 
opera,  but  (he  thinks  (he  (hall  never  . 
be  able  to  pluck  up  refolution  enough 
to  go  to  England.  What  do  you 
think  is  her  reafon  ?  It  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  one.  She  fays  (he  can* 
not  command  her  caprice ;  but,  for 
the  mod  part,  that  it  commands  her; 
and  that  there,  (he  could  have  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  indulging  it :  For,  fays 
(he,  were  I  to  take  it  into  my  head 
not  to  fing,  I  am  told  the  people 
there  would  certainly  mob  me,  and 
perhaps  break  my  bones ;  now,  I  like 
to  deep  in  a  found  (kin,  although  it 
(hould  even  be  in  prifon.  She  alledges, 
too,  that  it  is  not  always  caprice  that 
prevents  her  from  dnging ;  but  that 
it  often  depends  upon  phyfical  cau- 
fes ;  and  this  indeed  I  can  readily 
believe:  For  that  wonderful dezibili- 
ty  of  voice  that  runs  with  fuch  rapi* 
dity  and  neatnefs  through  the  mod 
minute  divilions,  and  produces  al- 
mod  indantaneoufly  fo  great  a  variety 
of  modulation,  mud  furely  depend  I 
on  the  very  niced  tone  of  the  fibres.  ^ 
And  if  tbefe  are  in  Uiic  fmalleft  de« 
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grec  relaxed,  or  their  clafticity  dimi-  miftrcfs,  and  flic  had  no  rcafon  to  be 
nifhed,  how  is  it  poflible  that  their  difTatisficd  with  her  prefent  fituationj 
contradions  and  expanflons  can  fo  but  that,  notwithflanding,  (he  had  a 
readily  obey  the  will,  as  to  produce  pafljonkte  deflre  to  vifit*  England,  a 
thefe  effe^s  \  The  opening  of  the  journey  ihe  had  inany  ti’^-s  been  on 
glottis  which  forms  the  voice  is  ex-  the  point  of  executing,  but  had  never 
'  trcmely  fmall,  and,  in  every  variety  yet  accompliihed.  I  affured  her 
of  tone,  its  diameter  muft  fuffer  a  how  happy  the  Englifh  nation  would 
fenfible  change ;  for  the  fame  diame-  be  to  fee  among  them  a  woman  of 
ter  muft  ever  produce  the  fame  tone :  fuch  pre-eminent  meric,  and  how 
So  wonderfully  minute  are  its  con-  generous  their  patronage  was  to  all 
tractions  and  dilatations,  that.  Dr  the  performers  of  the  fine  arts.  I 
Kcil,  I  think,  computes  that,  in  fome  mentioned  Mademoifelle  HieneC  to 
voices,  its  opening,  not  more  than  her,  as  a  proof  of  the  juftice  of 
the  tenth  ol  an  inch,  is, divided  into  my  aifertibn  ;  and  told  her,  that  the 
upwards  of  1 200  parts,  the  difterent  name  of  La  belle  Gabrieli,  was  al- 
foiind  of  every  one  of  which  is  per-  ready  too  well  known  among  os,  not 
ceptible  to  an  exadl  ear.  Now,  what  to  infurc  her  the  moft  welcome  re- 
a  nice  tenflon  of  fibres  mud  this  re-  ception.  I  feized  this  moment  to 
quire  !  I  fliould  imagine  every  the  a(k  her,  if  flie  had  never  heard  of, 
moft  minute  change  in  the  air  muft  or  known  a  Mr  Brydone,  who  was 
caufe  a  fenfible  difference,  and  that  at  Palermo' a  very  few  years  fince, 
in  our  foggy  climate  the  fibres  would  and  had  given  us  a  defeription  of  her 
be  in  danger  of  lofing  this  wonderful  perfon  and  voice,  as  far  as  they  ad- 
fenfibility ;  or,  at  Icaft,  that  they  raitted  of  it.  She  faid  (he  had  not 
would  very  often  be  put  out  of  tunc,  the  plcafure  to  know,  nor  recolleded 
■  It- is  not  the  fame  cafe  with  an  ordi-  to  have  heard  his  name  ;  but  men- 
nary  voice,  where  the  variety  of  di-  tioned  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
vifions  run  through,  and  the  volubi-  Lord  Cowper,  as  p>erfons  with  whom 
lity  with  which  they  arc  executed,  fhc  was  well  acquainted.  Our  con- 
bear  no  proportion  to  thofc  of  Ga-  verfation  was  moft  agreeably  inter- 
brieli.  •  rupted  by  her  ftanding  up  to  fing.  I 

Mr  Wraxall  faw  this  wonderful  muft  own,  I  never  heard  any  voice 
finger  at  the  court  of  Pcierfburgh,  in  fo  pcrfe«ftly  fwcet,  melting,  and  abfi> 
the  month  of  July  1774*  He  was  lute  in  its  command  over  the  foul ; 
introduced  to  her  by  Count  Rye-  nor  can  any  thing  exceed  the  negli- 
wulky,  a  Polifli  nobleman.  She  rofe  gent  careleffnefs  apparent  in  her 
up,  fays  Mr  Wraxall,  with  great  whole  manner,  while  employed  in 
politenels,  on  the  Count’s  introdu-  this  occupation,  as  if  ihe  defpifed  the 
clng  me  to  her,  as  an  Englifh  gentle-  appearance  of  exertion,  or  any  labour 
man  who  was  lately  arrived  ;  and  I  to  pleafe.  I  am  affured,  however, 
did  not  lofe  the  opportunity  to  enter  her  powers  are  fomewhat  impaired 
into  a  converfation  with  her.  She  finer  her  arrival  here,  and  that  fhe 
was  perfedly  free  and  unreferved  in  does  not  pofiefs  that  compafs  or  ez- 
her  replies  to  a  number  of  little  tent  at  prefent,  which' (he  had  two 
queftiohs  which  I  put  to  her.  She  years  a?o.  The  .charader  of  caprice^ 
faid,  that,  though  ufed  to  the  warih-  which  me  maintained  in  the  fonthem 
er  climates  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  her  parts  of  Europe,  ihe  has  not  loft  here, 
conftitution  was  not  impaired  or  in-  as  they  univerfally  aferibe  to  her  this 
jured  by  the  feverity  of  that  here  ;  quality  in  the  higheft  degree.  She 
that  the  Emprels  was  a  bounteous  was  at  Milan,  when  the  Emprels  en- 
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gaged  her  to  fiog  \n  her  court.  The  I  am  one  of  thofe  people  whom  the 
price  (he  demanded  was  7000  rubles,  vulgar  and  illiberal  call  Negroes.—, 
(or  about  L.  1500  fterling)  a  year,  .The  firft  part  of  my  life  was  rather 
^fides  a  houfe'and  carriage  :  •  Nor  unlucky,  as  I  was  placed  in  a  family 
would  (he  lax  the  lead  article  of  the  who  judged  ignorance  the  be  ft  and 
fom.  They  remonftrated  with  her,  only  fecurity  for  obedience.  A  little 
on  the  unrtafonablencfs  of  fo  enor*  reading  and  writing  1  got  by  unwea« 
mous  a  falary  ;  and,  to  induce  her  ried  application.  The  litter  part  of 
to  diminiih  it,  informed  her,  that  a  my  life  has  been,  through  God*s  blef- 
Field  Marlhal  had  no  more.  ‘  If  ftng,  truly  fortunate — having  fpeat 
that  be  the  cafe,’  faid  (he,  ‘  I  would  it  in  the  Icrrice  of  one  of  lUe  beft 
advife  her  Majefty  to  make  one  of  and  greateft  families  in  the  kingdom 
her  Marlhals  fing.*  Her  perfon,  — my  chief  plcafiire  has  l>een  books 
ftrifUy  confidered  it  in  itfeif,  is  by  — Philanthropy  1  adore — liow  very 
no  means  irrcfiftibie;  (be  does  not  much,  good  Sir,  am  I  (amongft  mil- 
exceed,  if  (he  reaches  the  middle  lions)  indebted  to  you  for  the  cha* 
fixe;  hqr  features  are  fmall,  and  her  raster  of  your  amiable  Uncle  Toby  ! 
eyes  blue ;  but  her  neck  is  exqui-  declare  i  would  walk  ten  miles 
fitely  white  ;  and,  as  her  drefs  ufu-  in  the  doe-days,  to  (hake  hands  with 
ally  difclofes  more  than  can  ftridtiy  the  honeft  Corporal — Your  fermons 
be  confined  to  that  part  oi  the  hu-  have  touched  me  to  the  hearr,  and  1 
inan  body,  it  cannot  be  gazed  on  hope  have  mended  it,  which  brings  me 
with  impunity.  Her  attra^ions  have  to  the  point— flu  your  tenth  difeourfe. 
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not  fail.~Dear  Sir,  think  in  me  you 
behold  the  uplifted  hands  of  thou- 
fands  of  my  brother  Moors.  Grief 
(you  pathetically  obfcrve)  is  elo¬ 
quent:  Figure  to  yourfelf  their  at¬ 
titudes;  hear  their  fupplicating  ad- 
^refTes !— *-alas  !  you  cannot  rrfufe. 
Humanity  muft  comply — in  which 
hope  I  beg  permiflion  to  fubfcribe 
tnyfelf. 

Reverend  Sir,  &c. 

I.S. 

Mr  Sterne’s  /4npwer  to  tgnatius. 

Sancho. 

Coxnvould^  July  I'J,  1766. 

There  is  a  ftrange  coincidence, 
Sancho,  in  the  little  events  (as  well 
as  in  the  great  ones)  of  this  world : 
for  I  had  been  writing  a  tender  tale 
,  of  the  forrows  of  a  triendlefs  poor 
*  negro  girl,  and  my  eyes  had  fcarce 
done  fmarting  with  it,  when  your 
letter  of  recommendation,  in  behalf 
of  fo  many  of  her  brethren  and  fi¬ 
tters,  came  to  me — but  why  her  bre- 
.  thren?  orynurs,  Sancho  !  any  more 
than  mine  ?  It  is  by  the  finell  tints, 
and  moft  infenfible  gradations,  that 
nature  defeends  from  the  fairett  face 
about  St  James’s,  to  the  footieft 
complexion  in  Africa  ; — At  which 
tint  of  thefe  is  it,  that  the  tics  of 
blood  arc  to  ceafe  ?  and  how  many 
lhades  muft  we  defeend  lower  ftill  in 
the  fcale,  ere  mercy  is  to  vanifh  with 
them  ?  But  ’tis  no  uncommon  thing, 
my  good  Sancho,  for  one  half  of  the 
world  to  u(c  the  other  half  of  it  like 
brutes,  and  then  endeavour  to  make 
*em  fo. — For  my  own  part,  I  never 
look  weftward,  (when  I  am  ina  pen- 
five  mood  at  leaft)  but  I  think  of  the 
burthens  which  our  brothers  and  fi¬ 
llers  are  ^ere  carrying,  and  .could  1 
eafe  their  ihoulders  from  one  ounce 
of  them,  I  declare  I  would  fet  out 
this  hour  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mec- 
xa  for  their  fakes — which,  by  the  bye, 

yoL,  ly.  4 
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Sancho,  exceeds  your  walk  of  ten 
miles  in  about  the  fame  proportion 
that  a  vittt  of  humanity  fhould  one 
of  mere  form. — ^However,  if  you 
meant  my  Uncle  Toby,  more  he  is 
your  debtor. — If  I  can  w'eave  the 
tale  I  have  wrote  into  the  work  I  am 
about — *tis  at  the  fcrvice  of  the’af- 
fli(fted — and  a  much  greater  matter; 
for  in  ferious  truths  it  cafts  a  fad 
ffaade  upon  the  world,  that  fo  great 
a  part  of  it  are,  and '  have  been  fo 
long  bdund  in  chains  of  darkners,and 
in  chains  of  mifery;  and  I  cannot 
but  both  refpe»ft  and  felicitate  you, 
that  by  fo  much  laudable  diligence  . 
you  have  broke  the  one — and  that, 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  fo  good 
and  merciful  a  family.  Providence  ^ 
has  refeued  you  from  the  other., 

And  fo  good  hearted  Sancho  a- 
dieu  !  and  believe  me  I  will  not  for¬ 
get  your  letter..  • 

Yours,  V 

L.  Sterne. 

TAff  lajl  Words  of  Pooa.  Yorxcic. 

To  Mrs  J - *  .  ^ 

Tutjday. 

YOUR-  poor  friend  is  fcarce  able 
to  write — he  been  at  death’s  door 

this  week  with  a  pleurify— I  was  bled 
three  times  on  Thurlday,  and  bli- 
ftered  on  Friday — The  phyfician  fays 
I  am  better — God  knows,  for  I  feel 
myfelf  fadly  wrong,  and  (hall,  if  I 
recover,  be  a  long  while  of  gaining 
ftrengt  b — Before  I  have  gone  through 
half  this  letter,  I  muft  ftop  to  reft 
my  weak  hands  above  a  dozen  times.  ' 
— Mr  J  --  was  fo  good  to  call 
upon  nic  yefterday.  I  felt  emotions 
not  to  be  deferibed  at  the  fight  of 
'  him,  and  he  overjoyed  me  by  talking 

•  This  letter  concludes  the  ferics  of  letters 
now  publilhed,  and  is  poflibly  the  laft  whkdjl 
Sterne  IWcd  write. 
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a  great  deal  of  you. — Do,  dear  Mrs 
J— — ,  entreat  him  to  come  to¬ 
morrow,  or  next  day,  for  perhaps  I 
have  not  many  days,  or  hours,  to 
live — I  vrant  to  afk  a  favour  of  him, 
if  I  find  myfclf  worfe — that  I  ftiaJl 
'beg  gf  you,  if  in  this  w refiling  I 
come  off  ' conqueror — my  fpirits  arc 
fled — ’tis  a  bad  omen— do  not  weep, 
my  dear  Lady— your  tears  are  too 
precious  to  Ihed  for  me — bottle  them 
up,  and  may  the  cork  never  be 
•  drawn. — Dcareft,.  kindeit,  gculleft, 
and  befi  of  women !  may  health, 
peace,  and  bappinefs  prove  your 
handmaids. — 11  I  die,  cheriih  the 
remembranc*  of  me,  and  forget  the 
follies  which  you  fo  often  condemned 
—which  my  heart,  not  my  head  be- 
traved  ibe  into..  Should  my  child, 
my  Lydia,  want  a  mother,  *  may  I 
hop>  will  (if  (he  is  left  parent- 
lefs)  take  her  to  your  bofom?— You 
are  the  only  woman  on  earth  I  can 
depend  upon  for  fuch  a  benevolent 
a61ion. — I  wrote  to  her  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  told  her  what  I  truft  ihe 

will  find  in  you — Mr  J - will 

be  a  father  to  her — he  will  proted 
her  from  every  infuk;  for  he  wears  a 
fword  which  he  has  ferved  his  coun¬ 
try  with,  and  which  he  would  know 
how  to  draw  out  of  the  fcabbard  in 
defence  of  innocence — Commend  nie 
to  him— as  I  now  commend  you  to 
that  Being  who  takes  under  his  care 
the  good  and  kind  part  of*  the  world 
_ Adieu — all  grateful  thanks  to  you 

and  Mr  Jr -  r  •  1 

Your  poor  afFedliohatc  friend, 

L.  Sterne. 


Brifiol,  to  walk  for  hours  in  his  ga^ 
den  in  the  darkefi  nights  which 
time  of  the  year  could  afford;  and! 
I  had* frequently  the  honour  to  at. 
tend  ’him.  After  walking  fomc  time, 
he  would  fiop  fuddonly  and  a(k  the 
qiieftion,  ^  What  fccurity  is  there  a. 
gainft  the  inlanity  of  individuals? 
The  phyficians  know  of  none  :  And 
as  to  divines,  we  have  no  d.ata  either 
from  feripture  or  reaion  to  go  upon 
relative  this  affair.*  ‘  True,  my  Lord, 
no  man  has  a  leafe  of  his  underiland- 
ing,  any  more  than  of  his  life.  They 
are  bolJi  in  the  hands  of  the  fove- 
reign  difpofer  of  all  things.*  He 
would  then  take  another  turn,  and  a- 
gain  fiop  fhort.  ‘  Why  might  not 
whole  communities  and  public  bodies 
be  feized  with  fits  of  jnfanity,  as  well 
as  individuals?*  ‘  My  Lord,  1  have 
never  confidered  the  cafe,  and  can 
give  no  opinion  concerning  it  *  No¬ 
thing  but  this  principle,  that  they 
arc  liable  to  infanily,  equally  at  leafi 
with  pi  irate  |>erfoiis,  can  account 
£or  the  major  part  of  thofe  tranfac- 
tions,  which  we  read  in  hifiory.*  I 
thought  little  of  this  odd  conceit  of 
the  bilhop’s  at  that  jundure  ;  but  1 
own  I  could  not  avoid  th’mking  of  it 
a  great  deal  fince,  and  applying  it  to 
many  cafes. 

I  his  curious  anecdote,  indeed, 
many  a  reader  will  remark,  may 
feem  to  indicate,  that,  though 
both  their  reverences  wrote  and 
talked  fo  well  on  feme  fuhje^ls  in 
their  lucid  intervals,  they  were  both, 
WMth  refped  to  popular  prejudices, 
now  and  then  a  little  touched. 


A  Singular  Anetiott  of  Butler,  Extraft  from  al/AVtx  hy  Lady  Lux. 

told  by  Dean  Tucker.  borough  to  Mr  Shenftone  *. 

•  • 

The  late  IJ>r  Butler,  biftiop  of  fhe  fiHo^ing  pajfagt  refpefit  the  eharge 
Briftol,  and  afterwards  of  y,  alainft  Mr  Pope.  concemL 
Durham,  had  a  lingular  notion  re-  *  *  r  .  & 

fpeaing  large  communities  and  pub-  .  The  kttert  of  this  lady  are  lately  publift- 

he  bodies.  Hiscuftomwas,  whenat  edkyDcdfley. 
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his  furreptiiioujly  printing  a  nuorkof 
'Lord  Bolingbroke ;  from  oxshich  charge 
the  Bijhcp  of  Gloucejier  and  others  took 
fo  much  pains  to  exculpate  him » 

I  Saw  to  day  in  the  London  Even¬ 
ing  Poll  a  letter  which' reflects  on 

my  brother  B - ke,  in  regard  to 

l>-lpe*s  treachery  to  him  ;  in 
which  the  blame  leems  to  bi  thrown 
from  him  upon  my  brother,  I  have 
not  yet  feen  any  one  thing  more  that 
has  been  publiihed  concerning  it,  ex¬ 
cept  a  preface  in  a  magazine  in  his 
favour,  the  truth  of  which  1  could 
atteft;  and  have  often  wondered  he 
could  fo  long  ftifle  the  abominable 
ufage  he  met  with  from  P — pe  in 
printing  his  work,  which  he  had  en- 
trufted  to  him  to  review,  intending 
that  it  (hould  not  be  publiihed  till 
after  his  own  death.  'The  letters 
between  P — pe  and  the  printer,  bar¬ 
gaining  for  the  price,  were  found  by 
Lord  Marchmont,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was,  by  P — pe’s  Jaft  will,  to  look  o- 
ver  his  papers  jointly  with  Lord 

B - kc ;  but,  as  to  the  ft  *.jcdl  of  the 

book,  I  know  nothing  oi  it ;  nor  is 
that  to  the  purpofe,  as  to  P — pc’s 
bafenefs  to  the  beft  cf  friends  ;  with¬ 
out  whom  he  had  never  (hone  in  the 
Elfay  on  Man  . 


Examination  cj  the  Defers  c/*Modern 
Wine-Cellars,  by  Sir  Edward 
Barry,  Bart.f, 

The  Qtuation  ought  to  be  low 
and  dry,  therefore  not  on  any 
great  declivity,  where  the  under  cur¬ 
rents  from  the  fuperior  ground  inuft 
always  keep  it  fuoiil,  and  infed  the 

•  The  Eflay  on  Man,  it  is  faid,  was  firft 
written  in  profe  by  his  Lordlbip,  and  tbcii 
converted  into  verfe  by  Mr  Pope, 

f  Fromab<»okhc  has  juft  publiihed,  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  Obfervations,  hiftorical,  critical,  and 
medical,  oa  the  wines  of  the  antients.* 


r  • 

air  with  Its  putrid  exhalations :  This 
communication,  however,  may  be 
prevented  by  intermediate  trenches, 

A  Anall  anti-cellar,  built  before 
all  large  cellars,  would  be  a  confi- 
derable  defence  and  improvement  to 
them  ;  in  which  a  quantity  of  wine 
fufficient  for  a  few  days  may  be  kept, 
and  the  neceffity  prevented,  of  more 
frequently  opening  the  large  cellar, 
and  admitting  the  external  air  ; 
which  niuft  always,  in  feme  degree, 
alter  the  temperature  of  it,,  and  in 
fudden,  or  continued  great  heats,  or  - 
frofls,  may  be  particularly  injurious 
to  the  wine. 

It  is  iifual  to  cover  the  bottles  in 
the  bings  with  faw-duft  ;  to  which  I 
fhoiild  prefer  dry  fand,  whofe  denfi- 
ty  is  much  greater.  I  faw  a  remark¬ 
able  inftance  of  the  benefit  arifing 
from  an  intermediate  defence  of  this 
kind.  A  hogfhead  of  claret,  which 
had  been  lately  bottled,  was  heaped 
up  in  a  corner  of  a  merchant’s  com¬ 
mon  large  cellar,  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
moving  it  foon  to  the  wine-cellar.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  load  of  fait,  Iroin 
the  want  of  a’ more  convenient  place, 
w^as  thrown  on  the  bottles,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  feveral  months  before 
it  was  removed.  This  wine  was  af¬ 
terwards  found  to  be  much  fuperior 
to  -the  wine  of  the  fame  growth, 
'which  had  been  imported  and  bot¬ 
tled  about  the  fame  time,  and  had 
been  immediately  placed  in  the  wine- 
cellar.  The  large  quantity  of  fait 
formed  a  compaA  vault  over  .the 
bottles,  which  entirely  defended  the 
wine  from  the  influence  of  the  air,  * 
though  greatly  expofed  to  it ;  and  * 
probably  the  coldnefs  of  the  fait  con- 
ti'ibuted  to  this  improvement. 

The  ancients  certainly  more  jcf- 
fedtually  preferved  their  wine  in  lar¬ 
ger  earthen  vefFels  pitched  externally 
than  we  can  in  pur  bottles,  as  they 
are  more  capable,  from  their  fupe¬ 
rior  denfity  and  capacity,  of  refifting 
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the  frequent  changes  in  the  £r;  and 
it  is  a  common  obfervation,  that'  the 
wine  receivecf  into  bottles  which  con¬ 
tain  two  quarts,  proves  better  than 
that  which  had  been  kept  in  fingle 
quarts. 

It  appears  to  me  very  probable, 
that  our  bed  modern  wines,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  a  delicate  texture,  and 
flavour,  may  be  more  cfFcdtualfy  pre- 
ferved  in  earthen  vciL'is,  of  a  larger 
lize  than  cur  bottles,  well  glazed  ex- 
tcrnariy,  and  internally.  The  vef- 
fels  of  this  kind,  which  were  formerly 
ufed  for  that  jfUrpofe,  were  pitched 
externally,  and  lined  internally,  on 
account  of  their  being  porous,  and 
imperfedlly  vitrified  ;  but  our  artifts 
are  arrived  to  fuch  a  perfe<5lion 
in  this  article  of  manufadlory, 
that  their  glazed  veflels  are  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  air,  and  incapable  of 
communicating  any  bad  tafte  to  any 
liquors  contained  in  them  ;  however, 
'  pitching  them  externally  would  be  a 
greater  defence,  efpecially  when  the 
^zing  is  not  equally  firm. 

In  fuch  habitations,  where  no 
vaults  have  been  made,  or  can  be 
conveniently  condrufled,  an  artifi¬ 
cial  wine-cellar  may  Be  eaiily  con¬ 
trived,  which  may  perhaps  more  ef- 
fedlually  prcfcfve  the  wine  from  the 
variations  of  the  external  air,  than 
the  common  vaults,  which  are  liable 
to  many  dcfcas.  Thefe  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  by  burying  thefe  earthen 
velTelsin  cavities  made  in  the  ground, 
cxaAly  adapted  to  the  fize  and  form 
of  them,  which  may  be  fined  with 
brick,  or  ffate  ;  and  fo  deep,  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  veflers  lodged 
in  them  (hould  be,  at  lead  a  foot 
and  a  half  lower  than  the  furface  of 
the  ground :  The  intermediate  fpacc 
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.might  be  filled  up  with  dry  fand,  o. 
ver  which  a  leaden  cover  may  be 
placed,  to  mark  the  fize  of  the  vef- 
fel,  and  the  time  when  it  was  buried 
there. 

I  am  fenfible^that  this  plan,  which 
I  have  only  fketched  out  in  a  faperfi- 
ciaT  view,  is  very  imperfect,  and  ca. 
pable  of  many  improvements,  in  re* 
fpedf  to  the  form,  and  capacity  of  the 
veflels,  and  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  compofed.  The  form  and 
fize  of  the  amphora  may  be  a  proper 
one,  when  a  great  quantity  of  wine 
is  depofited  in  large  cellars.  A  hogf- 
head  of  wine  may  be  received  int^ 
ten  veflels,  each  of  which  contains 
fomewhat  more  than  two  dozen  of 
our  quarts ;  neither  would  twenty  of 
half  their  capacity  take  up  any  con- 
fiderable  fpacc  in  a  vault,  or  when 
buried  under  ground,  in  any  conve¬ 
nient  ground -floor.  Whenever  any 
veflll  is  taken  up  for  ufe.  it  may  be 
fufpended  on  the  fide  of  the  cellar  or 
anti- cellar,  and  the  quantity  of  wine, 
which  is  occafionally  wanted,  drawn 
off  by  a  fyphon.  It  was  ufual  to 
pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  over 
the  wine,  efperially  when  the  pitched 
cork  was  removed,  and  it  was  defign- 
cd  for  immediate  ufe ;  which  fpread* 
ing  over  its  furface,  preferved  it  c- 
qually  frefh,  during  the  time  of 
drinking  it. 

Thefe  veffels  would  be  lefs  expen- 
five,  and  more  durable  than  bottles, 
and  lefs  liable  to  frequent  frauds,  and 
a  confiderabJe  wafte  of  the  wine, 
when  decanted  from  bottles,  in  which 
a  fediment  had  fubfidcd.  But  thefe 
coiifiderations  are  of  another  kind  ; 
my  intention  is  only  to  preferve  the 
wine  in  a  more  healthy  and  firm 
(late. 


^  - 
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*  /'cr /i&r  Edinrukgh  Magazive/ 

•  A  N  E  L  E  G  Y.  To  N - B - 

On  ihc  Death  of  a  Friend. 

Kts  falUm  accumulem  donis  et  fungar  inani 
Munere. 

TO  Frienclfhip  true,  while  melts  thy  ho¬ 
ned  heart, 

O  Booth  !  in  tears  of  fympathetlc  woe ; 

Let  me,  my  Friend,  too,  ihare  the  mournful 
part, 

And  in  one  tide  our  blended  forrows  flow. 
Still  as  his  mem*ry  lives  within  our  breads. 
Our  kindred  fouls  Ihall  heave  the  dgh  dn- 
cere ; 

And  o*cr  the  facred  tomb  where  Ramfden 
reds. 

Together  oft  we*ll  (bed  the  penfive  tear ! 
Tho*  vain  the  tear,  and  fruiilcls  cv’ry  ligh, 
(All  now  that  beggar’d  friend  (hip  can  re- 

•  pay  0 

Love’s  plaintive  voice,  and  forrow’s  dream- 
ing.cyc  , 

Shall  mark  the  turf  where  lies  no  vulgar 
clay. 

Red,  honour’d  (bade !  while  o’er  thy  humble 
grave, 

'With  pious  care,  the  duteous  Mufe  (hall 
drew 

Her  choiced  flow’rs,  as  anxious  dill  to  fave  , 
Thy  name,  embalm’d  in  Friendlhip’s  htfy 
dcw.‘ 

In  vain  for  thee,  indulgent  Fortune  dnil’d ; 

In  vain  for  thee,  a  parent’s  ceafelefs  pray’rs 
Invok’d  each  bleding  on  her  fav’rite  child. 
The  lad  fond  hope  of  her  declining  years! 
'Her  hope  no  more-r~(ioce  Death  with  brow 
ievere. 

Deaf  to  the  moving  eloquence  of  woe. 
Gloomily  glad  beholds  a  mother’s  tear. 

And  drikes  with  furer  aim  the,  rutbleis 
blow. 

Oh !  had  that  hand  with-held  its  bodile  rage 
From  the  dear  object  of  a  parent’s  pray’r. 
His  filial  love  had  chear’d  her  widow’d  age. 
And  broke  the  ipeeding  darts  of  Time  and 
Care ! 

Where  now  are  fled  thofe  feenes  )of  focial  eafe. 
By  fancy  form’d,  remote  from  vulgar  drifef 
Of  fmiling  love,  and  calm  do  me  die  peace. 
That  fcatter  funlhine  on  the  dream  of  life  ? 
Where  are  the  joys  by  flatt’ring  hope  fup- 
ply.’d ; 

Dear,  didant  dreams  of  yet  unknown  de- 
.  .  light ; 

When  health  flow’d  vig’rous  in  the  pqrple 
tide. 

And  fancy  painted  ev*ry  profpcO  bright  I 


O  Death !  lad  limit  of  our  low  defi^  ! 

What  awefnl  troths  thy  filent  ieei  es  dif^  ^ 
play ! 

By  thy  pale  lamp  the  dar  of  hope  expires. 

And  Fancy  doles  her  mechanic  day ! 


To  the  Printer  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
Sir, 

I  believe  the  following  verfes  were  never  pu- 
blifhed,  and  1  (hoold  be  glad  to  fee  them  in 
your  collcdion.  1  am,  Ac.  A.  B. 

To  the  Memory  of  Tohn  Coutts,  Efq;  vfha 
died  in  Italy,  and  who  bad  fujlained,  -with  fin- 
gttlar  "worth  and  ’abifity,  the  ProvofiJIAp  of 
Edinburgh,  -when  it  wm  an  honour  to  bear  that 
office, 

T  Ight  lie  the  earth  on  Coutts’s  gentle  breads 
O  Italy  !  and  let  the  dranger>red ; 

Who  never  was  by  partial  thought  confin’d. 
But  liv’d  the  friend  and  hod  of  humankind* 
The  people  wept,  the  public  bofom  figh’d. 
And  ruth lefs  fadion  melted  when  he  dy’d. 

He  was  the  man  who  never  fought  himfidf  ; 
The  citizen  who  ne’er  regarded  wealth* 

In  humble  commerce,  of  a’mind  as  clear, 

A  heart  as  noble  as  the  prouded  peer. 

Fain  would  the  Mufe  his  grave  with  roles 
drow ; 

But,  ah  !  her  roles  fcarce  begin  to  blow. 

Yet  let  me  warn  the  men  of  coarier  clay, 
Whofe  dull  feofatiun  gains  a  longer  day. 

That  with  no  glancing  word  they  wouiad  his 
fame, 

Nor  meanly  comment  on  the  good  man’s 
name. 

Who  in  the  pleafing  hour  of  Ibcial  joy. 

With  fatal  fondnefs  counted  life  a  toy. 

‘A  fault  fo  dear  let  human  virtue  mourn. 

And  pity  weep  fivr  ever  o’er  his  urn. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  ,  < . 

The  MODERN  HYME  N: 
o  A, 

The  WEDDING-GARLAND. 
An  Excellent  New  BaiUd, 

’^T^WAS  all  within  the  Greenwood-dude, 
Where  trees  bloom’d  fair  to  lee ; _ 

A  blind  boy  met  with  a  blind  maid. 

Sing  tweedlc,  deedle,;dce. 

Well  met,  fair  m«id,  the  blind  boy  laid, 
'Thou’rt  welcome,  fwea,  to  me; 

I  think  wc’rc  in  the. Green woo<H]udr, 

Sing  tweedlc,  dec^,  dee.  < 
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O  L^rd !  *ds  Lore,  hSs  whioe  f  know ; 

Keep  off  your  quoth  (he  ; 

To  court  this  morning  I  muft  go. 

Sing  twecdle,*  dcodlc,  doe.  ' 

MI6  Fortune,  by  my  hope,  (aid  Love, 

I  long’d  to  meet  with-thee ;  ‘  ^ 

And  thou  fholt  be  my  turtl<Miove, 

Sing  twcedle,  deedLe,  dee. 

Now  Love  and  Fortune  fat  them  down 
Bcacath  the  Greenwood-irce ; 

Where  Love  gave  Fortune  a  green  gown, 
Sing  twecdle,  deedle,  d^ 

Dame  Fortune  from  that  fatrei  morn 
Had  counted  months  thr^cc  Oiixe, 

When,  lo !.  a  fquinting  biat  uai  born. 

Sing  tweedle,  deedle,  dee.  \ 

Q^th  Love,  1  nothing  like  (lus  fpark  i 
14y  children  ne’crjcould  fee  : 

Well  make  him  an  attorney’s  clerk, 

Sing  twecflle,  deedle,  dee. 

Apprentice  to  the  pilfering  trade 
Full  feven  long  yeari  ferv’d  he  ;  - 
And  now  the  God  of  Marriage  he’f  made. 
Sing  twecdle,  deedle,  dec. 

His  torch  and  his  wreath  arc  a  grey  goofe- 
*  quit, 

A  parcbment-firoll,  and  a  fee : 

And  now,  fair  maids,  be  married  who  will. 
Sing  twecdle,  deedle,  dec. 


^'rif  drinkitg  tea  on  fummer  afternoons 
At  Bignigge  Wells,/ with  China  and  gilt 
fpooos! 

*  rii  laying  by  our  do^s,  red  cloaks  and  pat¬ 

tens,  / 

To  dance  Cov-tUftOHS,  all  in  filkt  and  fattins  ! 

Vulgar !  cries  Mils,  Obrorve  higher  in  life 
I’hc  father'd  fpiollcr,  and  thriec-fcather’d 

wile! 

The  Club  s  Bon  Totu  Bon  Tou*t  a  conflant 
•  trade 

Of  rout ^  Jc fling ^  ball,  and  mafquerade! 

*  Fis  plays  and*  puppet-lhcws;  *tis  Ibmeihinc 

new ; 

*  ris  lofing  thoufinds  cv’ry  night  at  Lu  ! 
Nature  it  thwarts,  and  contradtfti  all  reafan  ; 
’ris  dilf  French  days,  and  fruit  when  out  of 

feafbn  !  * 

A  rofe,  when  half  a  guinea  is  the  price; 

A  fet  of  bays,  fcarcc  bigger  than  Qx  mice; 

To  vifii  friends  you  never  wilh  to  fee  ; 
Marriage  ’ewixt  thofe,  who  never  can  agree; 
.Old  Dowagers,  dreft,  painted,  patch'd,  and 
*  curl’d;  ' 

This  is  Bon  Tea,  and  this  we  call  the  World  / 
•[ True,  fays  ray  Lord;  and  thou,  my  on¬ 
ly  fon, 

Whate’er  your  faults,  ne’er  fin  again  ft  Boti 
Ton  ! 

Who  toils  for  learning  at  a  public  fchool, 

*  And  digs  for  Greek  and  Latin,  is  a  fool. 
French,  French,  my  boy’s  the  thing  1  J^/ez  f 
prate,  chatter  !  ' 

Trim  be  the  mode,  whipt-fyllabub  the  matter! 
Walk,  Kke  a  Frenchman!  for  on  Englilh  pegs 
Moves  native  aukwardnefs  with  two  left  leg^. 
Of  courtly  fricndfhip  forma  treach’roos  league; 
Seduce  men’s  daughters,  with  their  wives  in¬ 
trigue; 

In  fightly  femiclrdes  ronnd  your  nails  ; 

Keep  your  teath  clean— and  grin,  if  fmall-  / 
ta>k  fails —  ^ 

But  never  laugh,  whatever  jed  prevails  !  J 
Nothing  but  nonfenfe  e’er  gave  laughter  birth. 
That  vulgar  way  the  vulgar  ihow  their  mirth. 
Laught<^r’s  a  rude  convuliion,  fenfe  that 
judies,  ^ 

Didurbs  the  cockles,  and  didorts  the  mnfcles. 
Hearts  may  be  black,  but  all  Ihould  wear  clean 
faces ; 

The  Graces,  boy !  The  Graces,  Grace;, 
Graces !] 

Such  is  Boif  Ton!  and  walk  this  city'^ 
through,  '  I  ^  / 

In  building,  kribbling,  fighting,  and  virtu,  ^ 
And  various  other  fhapes.  ’twib  rile  to  view.  ^  / 
To-night  our  Bayes,  with  bold,  but  carelefs 
tints, 

Hits  off  a  fketch  or  two,  like  Darly’s  prints, 
Sbbold  connoifleure'  allow  his  rough  draughts 
drike  ’em,  ' 

TwHl  be  fioN  Ton  to  fee  *cm  tod  to  like  ’em. 


PROLOGUE  lu/ir Comedy  o/bON-TON. 

Wfintu  h  GEORGE  COLMAN. 

*  Spoken  bf  Mr  KING. 

Fashion  in  every  thing  bears  fov’rcign 
fway. 

And  Words  and  Periwigs  have  both  their 
day : 

Lach  have  their  purlieus  too,  are  modifh  each 
In  dated  diOriOs,  Wigs  as  well  as  Speech. 

The  Tyburn  Scratch,  thick  Club,  and  Temple 
1'ye.  .  .  .  ,  ' 

The  Parlbo’s  Feather*top,  frizz’d  broad  and 
highl 

The  Coach  atum’s  Gaoufiow’r,  built  tiers  on 
tiers  ! 

D  tier  not  naore  from  baga  and  Brigadiers, 
Than  great  St  George’s  or  St  James’s  Stiles 
From- the  hnoad  dialed  of  Broad  St  Giles. 

/  W^t  is  Bon  Toj<  ? — Oh,  damme,  cries  4 
Buck 

—Half  druivk— Afk  me,  nfy  dear,  and  you’re 
in  luck ! 

Bon  Tea’s  to  fwear,  break  windows,  beat  the 
Watth, 

Pick  op  a  wench,  drink  healths,  and  roar  a 
catch* 

Keep  it  up,  keep  it  op !  Damoie  cake  your 
fwing,  * 

Bon  Tom  is  life,  my  boy;  Boo  Ton’s /ir  tiun^  ! 

Ah  !T  ‘loves  Hfe,  and  dH  the  joys  it  yicldt**.  ■  ! 
Says  Madam  FufTock,  warm  Spi€al«6clda; 
Bone  Tone\  the  fpace  ’twixt  Saturday  and 

. .  • 


*  The  lines  betwcca  crotcheti  gre  omitted 
at  the  theatre. 
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Metaphysical  fpcculations,  properly  dire<Sled,  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  confiderable  emolument  to  philufophy.  They  teach  us  to  a- 
nalyze  and  delineate  the  different  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind^  from 
an  acquaintance  with  which  w  e  gain  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  difeo- 
ver  the  limits  of  our  abilities,  where  to  redrain,  and  vvliere  to  indulge  our 
inquiries.  They  tend  to  introduce  order  among  our  ideas,  and  accuracy 
into  our  language,  by  inftrinSling  us  to  think  with  propriety,  and  to  ezpreis 
ourfelves  w'ith  precifion.  For  thefe  realons,  metapijylics  have  always  been 
found  to  appear  in  an  early  period  in  the  progrels  of  philolophy.  Many 
of  the  ihvertigations  with  which  they  abound,  obtrude  themlelves  in  the 
very  infancy  of  fpcculaiion  ;  and,  from  trials  fn  other  parts  of  icienct,  it  is 
prefently  found,  that  no  fuccefs  i.>  to  be  expeded  without  previous  examina¬ 
tion,  in  general,  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  and  the  coinpafs  of  language.  It 
was  to  a  conviction  of  the  neceflity  of  this  preliminary  undertaking,  founded 
.on  experience,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  effay  of  Mr  Locke.  ‘  Were 
it  fit,’  fays  that  writer,  in  his  inirodudory  epiffle,  ‘  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  hiftory  of  this  effay,  T  Ihould  tell  him,  that  live  or  fix  friends 
meeting  at  my  chamber,  and  difeourfing  on  a  fubje<t  very  remote  from  this, 
found  themfclves  quickly  at  a  ffand  by  the  dlificulties  that  role  on  every 
fide.  After  we  had  a  while  puzzled  ourfelves,  without  coming  any  nearer 
•  a  relolution  of  thefe  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts, 
that  we  took  a  wrong  couiie,  and  that,  before  W'e  fet  ourfeives  upon  in¬ 
quiries  ol  that  nature,  it  was  neceffary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and 
fee  what  objedfs  our  undcrilandings  were  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  with. 
/This  I  propofed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily  affented  ;  and  thereupon 
.  it  w’as  agreed  that  this  fliould  be  our  firft  inquiry.* 

At  the  time  Mr  Locke  compofed  his  book,  true  philplbphy,  though  fuc- 
..cefblully  cultivated  by  individuals,  had  not  acquired  the  general  attention 
'  pf  the  public,  nor  obtained  the  approbation,  nor  occupied  the  labours,  of 
all  men  of  learning.  The  fcholaltic  erudition  ftiil  retained  its  alcendeucy, 
and  the  public,  though  ready  to  revolt,  had  not  yet  found  a  leader  proper 
to  guide  them  in  affei  ting  the  natural  rights  of  human  reaibn,  and  in  coa- 
figning  to  oblivion  the  aerial  fyltems  of  dogmatic  philofophers.  Locke  was  • 
the  champion  qualihed  to  condud  this  important  enterprife :  and  the  avidity 
with  which  his  perlormance  was  at  firft;  received,  and  the  univerial  eltima- 
tion  in  which  it  has  been  fince  held,  afford  the  moft  flattering  teftimony  to 
the  excellence  and  utility  of  the  matter  it  contains. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  even  of  this  Valuable  performance,  all 
the  materials  arc  not  equally  deferving  of  appJaufe.  Such  was  the  raiw 
for  fyftem.of  the  times  in  which  the  author  lived,  or,  fuch  is  the  irreflftible 
allurement  that  form  of  compolition  preients  to  the  mind  of  man, -that 
even  Locke  himfelf  could  not  be  trontenc^d  with  treating  the  only  ufefoi 
part  of  metaphyfics,  the  hiftory  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  ope¬ 
rations  they  eXert  in  the  ipveftlgatlon  of  tyutb,  unlefs  he  might  have  the 


latisfadlon  of  palling  down  the  eftablifbed  fyftem  of  innate  ideas,  and  of 
crewing,  on  its  ruins,  that  of  fenfation  and  reflexion. 

The  curiofity  of  man  is  prone  to  penetrate  into  rtgions  of  inveftigation 
beyond  his  reach ;  and  one  of  thefe  very  probably  is  the  method  employed  by 
nature  to  replenilh  the  mind  with  ideas.  Numerous  have  been  the  fyftemg 
devifed  to  account  for  this  phaenomenon,  and  tho’  little  information  is  to 
be  derived  from  them,  it  is  not  iinpleafant  to  furvey  their  fuccclTion.  The 
moft  ancient  and  moft  prevailing  opinicto  was,  that  our  prefent  (lores  of 
knowledge  were  only  the  fruits  of  reminifcence ;  that,  In  a  pre-exiilent 
and  more  exalted  (late,  the  mind  had  been  amply  fupplied  with  the  mod  li¬ 
beral  and  illullrious  provifion  of  ideas,  of  almod  all  which  it  had  loft  the 
imprcllion,  on  being  immerfed  in  the  corporeal  form  in  which  it  is  impri- 
foned  while  in  this  world;  that  the  conftaut  effort  of  the  ininH  of  man  is 
to  emancipate  itfelf  from  this  prifon  ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  it  fucreeds 
in  tins  endeavour,  it  recognizes  and  recolJedls  fomc  parts  of  that  knowledge 
of  which  it  was  in  polTeffion  before  its  degradation.  Plato  ♦  is  pofitive,  that 
the  operation  of  reminifcence  is  obvioufly  dil'ccrnible  on  many  occafions  m 
life  ;  that  the  mind  is  often  found  to  difeover  inftances  of  knowledge  it 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  ;  and,  that  a  philofopher  may 
extras,  by  careful  interrogation,  latent  acquifitions  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the 
moft  vulgar  and  illiterate  of  mankind,  with  which  even  the  poffeirors  are 
totally  unacquainted. 

This  fyftem  is  abundantly  fimple,  and  would  be  more  fatisfaftory,  were 
'fnflRcient  evidence  produced  of  the  reality  of  the  prc-cxiftence  fuppofed,  or, 
were  it  impoflible  to  account  for  the  appearances  by  the  bare  exertions  of 
the  rational  faculty.  It  labours  under  another  defeft  •,  it  only  removes  the 
difficulty  to  a  diftance,  without  affording  fatisfaftion ;  for,  although  bur 
ideas  may  be  acquired  in  a  pre-exiftent  (late,  we  are  left  totally  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  w’hich  they  were  obtained. 

•  The  prevalence  of  chriftianity  feems  to  have  banilhed  this  fyftem,  becaufe 
of -its  interference  with  the  tenets  it  inculcated.  The  philofophcrs,  howe¬ 
ver,  of  that  profeffion  appear  to  have  been  difpofed  to  depart  no  farther 
from  the  opmions  of  the  ancients,  than  they  were  compelled  by  their  reli¬ 
gion;  and,  coniequently,  though  they  could  not  maintain  that  our  ideas 
were  acquired  in  a  pre-exiftent  (late,  they  held,  however,  that  many  of  them 
were  innate.  They  thought  the  ready  aifent  afforded  to  many  truths,  as 
foon  aspropofed  and  underftood,  was  a  demonftratiou,  that  the  knowledge 
*of  them  had  not  been  then  acquired,  but  that  they,  muft  have  been  coeval 
with  the  mind,  which  could  fo  familiarly  adopt  them.  They  judged  it  alfo 
worthy  of  the  care,  and  confident  with  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  to  ibw 
the  feeds  of  virtue  with  his  own  hand  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  not  to  per¬ 
mit  the  acquifition  of  fentiments,  of  fuch  importance,  to  be  anticipated 
by  prejudice,  or  obliterated  by  example. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  Locke  has  fet  himfelf  with  fo  much  zeal  and  indnftry  to 
explode,  and  to  introduce,  in  its  room,  the  opinion  which  deduces  all  ideas 
from  the  two  fourcesoffenfalionand  refledion.  Since  the  days  ot  Locke,  phi- 
lofophers,  attached  generally  to  objects  of  more  importance,  appear  to 
have  been  willing  to  remain  iatisfied  with  his  fyftem,  though  not  altogether 
complete,  or,  at  lead,  to  have  been  perfuaded  it  was  equally  unexception-^ 

•  See  Phacdon. 
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ab!c  with  any  other  they  were  likely  to  difeover.  Dr  Hartley  almp/l  is  the 
only  inftance  of  the  contrary  that  has  appeared.  If  we  miiVake  not,  it  is 
nearly  thirty  years  fihce  this  author  publilhed  a  book  to  Ihow,  that  Lock 
had  been  miftaken  with  regard  to  the  foiirccs  he  had  afligned  ;  and  thatoor 
ideas  were  all  derived  from  the  external  fenfes,  by  means  of  vibration  apd 
affociation.  This  performanci,  partly  on  account  of  the  uninterefting  natur^  , 
of  the  fubje<SI  it  difculled,  but  efpecially  on  account  of  the  uninviting  naan- 
ner  in  which  it  was  compofed,  foon  funk  into  obfeurity  and  oblivion.  It 
appeared,  however,  to  Dr  Prieftley,  to^eric  a  better  fate.  He  has  there¬ 
fore  lately  endeavoured  to  prefent  it  to  the  public,  in  a  more  captivating  j 
form.  He  has  lopt  off  all  the  extraneous  and  collateral  inquiries  of  Hartley, 
and  republilhcd  only  that  part  of  his  treatife  which  contains  his  fyftcm.  Dr 
Prieftley  has  added  to  this  edition  fcveral  elfays  ;  'one '  on  the  theory  ot 
vibration,  and  another  on  affociation.  Thefe  effays  are  written  in  the  ufual 
indigefled  and  inaccurate  manner  of  this  author,  and  contain  an  abridge- 
picnt  of  Hartley’s  fentiments,  fortified  with  fomc  additional  obfervations 
on  the  manners  of  children,  which,  it  feems,  the  author’s  line  of  life  has 
furnilhed  hini  with  particular  occafion  to  make.  In  one  conglufion,  dedu¬ 
ced  from  the  principles  of  Hartley,  he  goes  beyond  this  writer ;  and,  as  it 
is  a  little  extraordinary,  we  (hall  communicate  it  in  the  author’s  owa 
words,  '  . 

<  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that,  though  the  fubjeft  is  beyond  our 
comprehenfion  at  prefent,  man  does  not  confift  of  two  principles,  fo  effen* 
tially  different  from  one  another  as  matter  and  fpirity  which  are  always  de- 
'  feribed  as  having  not  one  common  property,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
affedl  or  adl  upon  each  other;  the  one  occupying  fpace,  and  the  other  not 
only  not  occupying  the  leaft  imaginable  portion  of  fpace,  but  incapable  of 
bearing  relation  to  it  ;^infomuch  that,  properly  fpeaking,my  mind  is  no  more 
in  my  body,  than  it  is  in  the  moon.  I  rather  think,  that  the  whole  man  is  ot 
fome  uniform  compofitiony  and  that  the  property  of  perception y  as  well  as  the  other 
powers  that  are  termed  mentaly  is  the  refult  (whether  necelTary  or  not)  of  fuch 
an  organical  ftrp6lurc  as  that  of  the  brain.  Confequently,  that  the  whole 
man  becomes  extin<fl  at  death,  and  that  we  have  no  hope  of  furviving  the 
grave  but  what  is  derived  from  the  feheme  of  revelation,’ 

Dr  Prieftley,  we  believe,  is  the  firft  pridian  theologian  that  ever  prefu- 
med  to  publiih  fuch. a  fentimeht.  We  inean  not  to  cenfurc  him  for  pnblilh* 
ing  any  tenet,  however  bold,  provided  he  is  perfcdly  fatisfied  of  its  being 
well  founded,  becaufe  mankind  can  never  be  hurt  by  the  knpwledge  of 
truth  ;  but  we  think  a  confequence  of  this  fort,  refulting  from  a  theory  at 
lead  difputable,  (hould  have  created  fome  hefitation.  Society  is  not  obli¬ 
ged  to  him  for  fuch  an  opinion ;  and  we  will  venture  to  affert,  that  ho 
principles  contained  in  this  publication  are  fufficient  to  fupport  it. 

Dr  Hartley’s  theory  of  vibration,  as  far  as  we  underdand  him,  or  his  edi¬ 
tor,  feems  to  be  this.  The  cstcmal  fenfes  are  the  avenues  through  which 
we  receive  all  the  irapreffions  of  material  objects ;  which  impreEions  are  kho 
condituent  parts  of  all  the  knowledge  we  ever  acquire.  Tlie  path  between 
the  external  fenfes,  and  the  medullary  fubdance  of  . the  brain,  which  coniti- 
tutes  the  fenfo'rium  or  feat  of  the  percipient  principle,  in  common  language 
called  the  foul,  is  clofely  lined  with  nerves,  which*  ferve  as  channels'  of 
communication*  According  to  the  old  fydem,  thefe  nerves,  formed  in  the 
ihape  of  tubes,  were  filled  with  fome  extremely  fubtile  and  ela^  fluids 
which,  on  receiving  an  imprefilon  from  any  outward  obje^,  propagated^ 
Vol.  IV,  ^  U 


muucal  inftrument,  and  to  connmuRicatc  their  imprcflions  by  vibration.  Aa 
external  objed,  on  making  an  impreffion,  cauies  a  vibration  in  the  extremity 
of  the  nerve  it  toviches.  Thbvibiftion  is  immediately  conveyed  along  the 
nerve  to  the  brain,  where  it  flamps  a  charader,  legible  by  the  percipient 
principle,  on  the  foft  field  of  the  medullary  fubllance  allotted  for  receiving 
intunations  from  that  quarter  of  the  body  in  which  the  extremity  of  the 
nerve  is  fituated. 

It  is  obvious,  philofophy  gains  nothing  by  the  adoption  of  this  theory^ 
The  dodrine  of  perception  is  net  illuftrated  by  it;  for  the  notion  of  a  fluid 
IS  fully  as  intelligible  as  that  of  vibration,  and  perhaps  it  Ts  as  little  liable  to 
objection.  Is  it  cafy,  for  inllance,  to  conceive  how  the  aerves,  in  pafiing 
through  the  numerous  articulations,  curvatures,  and  folidity  of  the 
members  of  the  body,  can  be  endowed  with  that  tendon,  and  provided 
with  that  fpace  which  are  necelTary  to  convey  vibrations  ?  The  author  of. 
fers  no  argument  in  fupport  oh  this  theory,  except  his  owm  opinion,  and 
ibme  conjectures  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  The  conjeChircs  of  New’ton  relate 
to  onefenfe  only,  the  fenfe  of  fight;  and  therefore  afford  no  more  than  a 
very  feeble  analogical  argument  with  rerpedt  to  the  other  fenfes.  On  exa¬ 
mining  ,thc  phacnomena  of  fight  in  pafllng  through  thin  tranfparent  me¬ 
diums,  that  author  found  that  the  rays  were  alternately  reflected  ana  re¬ 
fracted.  To  account  for  this  fingular  appearance,  he  had  recourfe  to  the 
fuppofition  of  a  vibration  communicated  to  the  parts  of  the  medium  by  the 
knpulfe  of  the  rays,  and  concluded,  that  they  were  refraCted,  and  tranf 
mitted,  when  the  vibration  of  the  medium  moved  in  the  fame  direction,  but 
that  they  were  refleded  on  the  return  of  the  vibration,  when  the  motion  of 
the  medium  vvas  in  oppofite  direction  to  that  of  the  rays.  He  obferved  fur¬ 
ther,  that  thefe  refraded  and  reflected  rays  were  affeCted  W’ith  a  tremulous 
motion  fimilar  to  what  is  found  to  take  place  m  the  eye  when  it  (ledfafily 
beholds  any  objed  (trongly  illuminated.  He  conjectured,  therefore,  that 
the  eye  might  receive  a  vibratory  motion  from  the  rays  of  light,  in  the 
fame  marneras  thin  tranfparent  mediums.  Newton  proceeded  no  farther 
.than  the  fad  he  had  obferved  feemed  to  fupport  him.  Dr  PricflJey  and  Dp 
Hartley  will  have  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  to  be  perfectly  fimilar;  and,  if 
vibration  may  be  communicated  to  the  optic  nerves,  it  is  highly  probable,  in 
their  opinion,  that  the  nerves  of  all  the  other  fenfes  will  receive  vibrations  in 
the  fame  manner.  Hence  ariies  the  firft  part  of  the  author’s  fyllem. 

The  fecond  part  relates  chiefly  to  what  is  called  the  dodrine  of  afTociation  ; 
thedefign  of  which  is  to  (how,  in  the  words  ofPrieflley,  *  not  only  that  all 
our  intelle{iualf\eafures  and  fains^  but  that  all  the  phaeno'mena  of  memory ^  ifna» 
ginatitm^  volition^  rea/oning,  and  every  o^er  mental  affedion  and  operation, 
are  only  difierent  modes,  or  cafes,  of  &e  afTociation  of  Ideas  :  So  that  no¬ 
thing  is  requifite  to  make  any.  man  whatever  he  is,  but  a  fentient  principle, 
with  this  finglc  property  (which  however  admits  of  great  variety,)  aad  the 
influe&cc  of  mch  circomfiaaccs  as  hc.has  adually  beea  expofed  to/ 
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Wjirtlcy  illuftrates  his  theories,  by  attempting  to  explain  the  phaenome- 
na  of  the  external  fenfes,  of  the  mutual  defires  of  the  1‘excs  towards  each 
other,  of  uiiderftanding,  affe<ftion,  memory,  and  imagination*  A^afpe* 
•cimen  of  this  -author’s  manner,  we  ihdl  gratify  our  readers  with  a  few  ex* 
trads.  He  thus  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  children  learn  to  fpeak 
on  the  principles  of  vibration  and  aiTociatio:  • 

‘  The  new-born  child  is  not  able  to  proiuce  a  found  at  all,  unlefs  the 
mufcles  of  the  trunk  and  larynx  be  ftimulated  thereto  by  the  imprefSon  of 
pain  on  fome  part  of  the  body.  As  the  child  advances  in  age,  the  frequent 
returns  of  this  a^ion  facHitate-it :  So  that  it  recurs  from  lefs  and  lefs  pains, 
from  pleafures,  from  mere  fenfations,  and,  laftly,  from  flight  aflbeiated  cir- 
•cumftanccs,  in  the  manner  already  explained.  About  the  fame  time  that 
this  procefs  is  thus  far  advanced,  the  mufcles  of  fpeech  ad  occaflonally,'  m 
'various  combinations,  according  to  the  aflbeiations  cf  the  motory  vibrati- 
luncles  with  each  other.  Suppofe  now-the  mufcles  of  fpcech  to  ad  in  thefe 
combinations  at  the  fame  time  that  found  is  produced  from  fome  agreeable 
impreflion,  a  mere  fenfatton,  or  a  flight  aflbeiated  caufe,  which  mufl  be  fup- 
tpoied  to  be  often  the  cafe,  fincc  it  is  fo  obfervablc,  that  young  children, 
when  in  a  (late  of  health  and  pleafure,  exert  a  variety  of  adions  at  the 
tfame  time.  It  is  evident,  that  an  articulate  found,  or  one  approaching 
thereto,  will  fometimes  be  produced  by  this  conjoint  adion  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  trunk,  larynx,  tongue,  and  lips  ;  and  that  both  thefe  articulate 
dbunds,  and  inarticulate  ones,  will  often  recur,  from  the  recurrence  of  the 
fame  accidental  caufes.  After  they  have  recurred  a  fuflicient  number  of 
times,  the  impreflion  which  thefe  founds,  articulate  and  inarticulate,  make 
upon  the  ear,  will  become  an  aflbeiated  circumflance  (for  the  child  always 
hears  himfelf  fpeak,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  exerts  the  adion)  fnfficient  to 
produce  a  repetition  of  them.  And  thus  k  is,  that  children  repeat  the 
fame  founds  over  and  over  again,  for  many  fucccflions,  the  impreflion  of 
xhe  lad  found  upon  the  ear  exciting  a  frefli  one,  and  lb  on, ttill  the  organs  be 
tired.  It  follows,  therefore,  thaft  it  any  of  the  attendants  make  any  of  the 
founds  familiar  to  the  child,  he  will  be  excited  from  this  impreflion,  confi- 
-dered  as  an  aflbeiated  circumflance,  to  return  k.  But  the  attendants  make 
^articulate  tbunds  chiefly  ;  there  will  therefore  be  a  conflderable  balance  in 
favour  of  fuch,  and  that  of  a  growing  nature^  fo  that  the  child’s  articulate 
founds  will  be  more  and  more  frequent*  every  day,  his  inarticulate  ones 
.grow  into  difufe.  Suppofe  now,  that  he  compounds  thefe  Ample  articulate 
.founds,  making  complex  ones,  which  approach  to  familiar  woras  at  fome 
'times,  at  others,  fuch  as  are  quite  foreign  to  the  words  of  his  native  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  the  firft  get  an  ever-growMng  balance  in  their  favour,  from 
the  caiife  jull  now  taken  notice  of  ;  alfo,  that  they  are  aflbeiated  wicn  vi« 
fible  objeds,  aiftions,  &c. ;  and  it  will  be  eaAly  feen,  that  the  young  child 
ought,  from  the  nature  of  aflbeiation,  to  learn  to  fpeak  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  is  found  in  fadt  to  do.  Speech  will  alfo  become  a  perfedtly 
voluntary  adtion,  i.  e.  the  child  will  be  able  to  utter  any  word  or  fentence 
propofed  to  him  by  ethers,  or  by  himfelf,  from  a  mere  exertion  of  the  will, 
as  much  as  to  grafp ;  only  here,  the  introdudtory  circumitance,  viz.  the 
impreflion  of  the  found  on  the  ear,'  the  idea  of  this  found,  or  the  preceding 
^motion  m  pronouncing  the  preceding  word,  is  evident*;  and  therefore  makes 
it  probable  that  the  fame  thing  takes  place  in  other  cafes.  In  like  madner 
after  it  has  been  voluntary  for  a  due  time^  will  become  fecondaii 
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automatiCy  i.- 1.  will  follow  alTociated  •  circum(lances»  without  any  ex{>t‘el^ 
exertion  of  the  will,* 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  attachment  between  the  fexes  : 

*  Hm  we  are  to  obferve,  fird,  that,  when  *a  general  pleafurable  ftate  ii 
introduced  into  the  body,  either  by  direA  impreiiions^  or  by  adbeiated  in*, 
fluences,  the  organs  of  genera^tion  muft  I'ympathize  with  this  general  (late, 
for  the  fame  reafons  as  the  other  parts  do.  They  mud  therefore  be  afFedl- 
cd  with  vibrations  in  their  nerves,  which  rife  above  indifference  into  the  li« 
tnits  of  pleafure  from  youth,  health,  grateful  aliment,  thepleafurbs  of  lma« 
gination,  ambition,  and  fympathy,  or  any  other  caufe,  which  diffufes 
grateful  vibrations  over  the  whole  fydem. 

«  Secondly,  as  thefe  organs  are  endued  with  a  greater  degree  of  fendbi. 
lity  than  the  other  parts  from  their  make,  and  the  peculiar  dru<5hire  and 
difpofition  of  their  nerves,  whatever  theie  be,  we  may  exped  that  they 
ihould  be  mose  affedled  by  thefe  general  pleaiurable  dat^s  of  the  nervons 
fydem  than  the  other  parts. 

*  Thirdly,  The  didention  of  the  cells  of  the  veficulae  femimles^  and  of  the 
Jinufes  of  the  uterus^  which  take  place  about  the  time  of  puberty,  mud  make 

thefe  organs  more  particularly  irritable  then.  It  may  perhaps, be,  that  the 
acrimony  of  the  urine  and  foeces^  which  make  vivid  impreffions  on  the 
neighbouring  parts,  have  alio  a  ihare  in  increafing  the  irriubility  of  the  or* 
gans  of  generation.  ^ 

\  Fourthly,  Young  perfons  hear  and  read  numberlefs  things,  in  this  de¬ 
generate  and  corrupt  date  of  human  life,  which  carry  nervous  influences 
of  the  pleafora bio  kind  (be.  they  vibrations,-  or  any  other  fpecies  of  motion) 
to  the  organs  of  generation.  This  will  be  better  underdood,  if  the  reader 
jplc^fes  to  recoiled  what  was  delivered  above  concerning  the  methods  by 
which  we  learn  to  didingoifh  the  fenfadons  of  the  parts  external  and  inter- 
m1  from  each  other.  For  it  will  be  eafy  to  fee,  that,  when  we  are  once 
arrived  at  this  power,  the  affcKiated  circumdances  of  any  fenfaiions,  fuch 
as  the  language  that  relates  to  them,  will  recal  the  ideas  of  thefe  fenfa- 
tions. 

*  Fifthly,  The  particular  (bame  vrhich  regards  the  organs  of  generation, 
may,  when  confidered  as  an  affociated  circumdance,  like  other  pains,  be  fo 
far  diminifbed  as  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  and  add  coudderably 
tothedmtotab 

*  Sixthly,  The  foufees  here  pointed  out  feem  fufficient  to  account  for  the 

genei^  defires  which  are  obferveable  in  young  perfons,  and  which,  when 
not  allowed  and  indulged,  may  be  confidered  as  within  the  confines  of  vir¬ 
tue.  ' 

<  Seventhly,  .It  is  ufual  for  thefe  defires,  after  fome  time,  to  fix  upon  a 
particular  objed,  on  account  of  the  apprehended  beauty  of  the  perfon,  or 
perfedion  of  the  mind,  alfo  from  mutual  obligations,  or  marks  of  affedion, 
from  more  fr^uent  interconrfes,  &c.  after  which  thefe  defiret  fugged,  and 
are  fuggeded  by,,  the  idea  of  the  beloved  perfon,  and  all  its  affociates,  reci¬ 
procally  and  indc^itely,  fo  as,  in  fome  cafes,  to  engrofs  the  whole  fancy 
and  mind.  However,  this  particular  attichment,  when  under  proper  re- 
ftrn^ons  and  reguladons,  is  not  only  within  the  confines  of  virtue,  but  of* 
ten  the  parent  of  -  the  CMift  difintertf^d,  and  pure,  and  ejudted  kinds  of 
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*  £ightlily»  When  thefe  defires  are  gratified^  the  idea  of  the  belorcd 
perfon,  and  its  aiTociates,  mud  noW  be  afibciattd  with  the  date  of  neotralky  ^ 
and  indidcrence,  that  fucceeds  after  gratidcatioiik  Whence  it  appears,  that 
that  part  of  the  afftflion  towards  the  beloved  perfon,  which  arifes  from  grois 
animal  canf'es*,  cannot  remain  Jong  at  its  height,  and  may  fall  very  faft. 
However,  if  the  other  fources  of  afl^toA  grow  droeger,  the  fum  total  maj 
continue  the  fame,  or  even'increarek 

<  Ninthly,  when  impure  defires  are  allowed,  indulged,  and  heightened  ^ 
voluntarily,  it  is  evident,  fr<^m  the  do^rine  of  adbetation,  that  they  will 
draw  to  themfclves  all  ihc  other  pleafures  of'our  nature,  and  even,  by  ad- 
hering  to  many  neutral  circumdances,  convert  them  into  incentives  and 
.temptations:  So  that  aiithe  defires, defigns,  and  ideas  of  fuch  perfbns  arc 
taintedv  with  lud.  However,  the  dileafes  and  ibderings,  bodily  and  mental, 
which  this  vice  brings  upon  men,  do,  after  feme  time,  often  check  the  ex¬ 
orbitancy  of  it,  dill  in  the  way  of  afTociatton.  But  impure  defires  fabfid^ 
like  vicious  ones  of  other  kinds,  long  after  the  pains  outweigh  the  pleafures, 
inaimuch  as  they  mud  be  iuppofed  not  to.  begin  to  decline  till  the.  pains 
prehended  to  arife  from  them,  and  thus  aiTociated  with  them,  become  eqiial 
to  the  pleafures.  • 

.  *  Tenthly,  It  appears  from  the  courfe  of  reafoning  here.nled,  that  im¬ 
pure  and  vicious  defines,  indulged  and  heightened  voluntarily,  can  by  no 
me^s  confid  with  a  particukU'  attachment  andconfinemeat';  adfo,  chat  they 
mud  not  only  end  f  requently  in  indifference,  but  even  In  hatred  and  abhor¬ 
rence.  For  the  proper  mental  iburces  of  affedion  are  not  only  wanting  in 
thefe  cafes,  but  many  difpleafing  and  odious  .qualities  and  difpofitions  o£ 
mind  mud  offer  thcmi'eivcs  to  view  by  degrees.  . 

*  Eleventhly,  As  the  defires  and  pleafures  of  this  kind  are  thus  increafed 
by  affociated  influences  from  other  parts  of  out  natures,  fo  they  are  refleded 
back  by  innumerable  affociated  methods,  dired  and  indired,  upon  the  va¬ 
rious  incidents  and  events  of  life,  fo  as  to  affed,  in  fecondary  ways,  even 
thofc  who  hayc  never  experienced  the  grois  corporeal  gratification.  And, 
notwithdanding  the  great  and  public  mifehiefs,  which  arife  from  the  ungo¬ 
vernable  defires  of  the  vicious,  there  is  great  reafon,  even  from*thts  theory, 
to  apprehend,  tbat,  if  this  fource  of  the  benevolent  affedipns  was  cut  off, 
all  other  circum dances  remaining  the  fame,  mankind  would  become  much 
more  felfiih  and  malicious,  muen  more  wicked  and  mtferable,  upon  the 
whole,  than  they  now  arc* 

*  Twelfthly,  1  have  hitherto  chiefly  confldered  how  far  the  ptefent  ftib^ 
jed  is  agreeable  to  the  dodrine  of  affociation ;  but,  if  phyfictaas  and  anato- 
mids  will  compare  the  circumdances  of  the  fenfations  and  motions  of  thefe  . 
organs  with  the  general  theory  delivered  in  the  fird  chapter,  they  may  liee 
conliderable  evidences  for  fenfory  vibrations,  for  their  running  along  mem* 
branes,  and  affeding  the  neighbouring  mufcles  iin  a  particular  manner : 
Hiey  may  fee  alfo,  that  mufcular  contradions,  which  are  nearly  automatic 
at  become  afterwards  fubjed  to  the  infinence  oi  ideas. 

^  Thirteenthly,  the  theory  here.propofed  for  explaining  the*  nature  and 
growth  of  thefe  defires  ihews,  in  every  dep,  how  watchful  every  perfhn, 
who  defires  true  chaflity  and  purity  of  heart,  ought  to  be  over  his  thoughts, 
bis  <lifcourfes,  ius  iludies,  and  his  intercourfes  with  the  world  in  general, 
and  with  the  o3ier  fex  in  particular.  There  is  no  iecurity  but  in  flight, 
lb  t^pming  our  minds  bnom  ail  the  affociated  circomflances,  and  begetting  a 
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new  train  of  thoughts  and  defires,  by  an  honeft,  virtuous,  relt^ous  atten* 
cion  to  the  duty  of  the  time  and  place.  To  which  mufi  be  added  great  ab» 
fiinence  in  diet,  and  bodily  labour,  if  required.* 

As  to  the  do^ine  of  afibciation,  it  is  yet  a  chaos,  concerning  which  no 
diftindt  opinion  can  be  formed.  It  is  even  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  j 
author  and  his  editor  hold,  that  either  of  the  fyfiems  of  vibration,  or  afibcU 
ation,  taken  feparately,  is  fufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phaenomena  of 
ideas,  or  that  the  province  of  fenfation  only  is  to  be  explained  by  vibra-  I 
tion,  while  alTociation  (hall  execute  the  operations  affigned  by  Locke  to  re* 
fieftion.  If,  by  afibciation,  is  meant  that  power  the  mind'  has  of  making  J 
aflemblages  of  ideas,  according  to  its  own  fancy  or  conveniency,  or,  ac* 
cording  as  the  archetypes  of  ihefe  ideas  ihaii  prefent  themfelves  in  nature, 
we  gain  no  advantage  whatever  in  point  of  icience  by  this  device  ;  we  have 
things  only  exprefied  b^  new  names,  and  afibciation  ul'urps  die  office  of 
refledion.  If,  by  afibciation,  is  meant  an  effedl  only,  the  refult  of  the 
force  of  habit  on  the  mind,  the  caufe  is  totally  inadequate.  In  this  fenfe,  it 
can  never  account  for  all  operations  of  the  mind. 

7be  Hiftory  of  the  Province  of  Moray  :  Extending^  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Rher 
Efeyt  to  the  Borders  of  Lochaber  in  length  ;  and  from  the  Moray^Frith^  to  the 
Grampian  Hills  in  breadth  :  And^  including  a  Part  of  the  Shire  of  Banff  to 
4be  Eaft^  the  •oshole  Shires  oj  Moray  and  Naim^  and  the  greateji  Part  of  the 
Shhre  <f  Invemejs*  All  nvhich  •was  anciently  called  the  Province  of  Moray,  be* 
fore  chore  *was  a  Divijion  into  Counties,  By  the  Revfrend  Lauchlan  Shaw,  Mi^ 
mifer  (fjhe  Gojpel  at  Elgie,  4to,  Price  1  a  s.  in  Boards.  Edinburgh^  \ 
London^  John  Donaldfon. 

ORD  BACON,  in  his  inftauration,  repeatedly  and  eamefily  incul* 

1  A  cates,  that  philofophers,  as  a  prelude  to  the  inveiligation  of  all  ufe- 
fill  knowledge,  and  as  a  foundation  of  all  true  icience,  ihould  bend  their 
whole  indulby  to  procure  an  accurate,  complete,  and  w^ll  authenticated 
natural  hiilory :  An  hifiory,  not  of  rare  and  fingular  produdions  only, 
from  which,  however  much  they  gratify  curious  and  frivolous  inquirers,  no 
general  and  fctentific  conclufions  can,  with  confidence,  be  deduced,  but  of  ' 
all  the  phaenomena,  common  and  uncommon^  which  are  any  where  difco* 
werablc,  whether  by  obfervation  or  experiment,  in  animated  or  inanimated 
nature.  Though  iiich  a  plan  of  phiiofophizlng  is  molt  captivating  and 
^piaufible  in  itfelf,  though  the  meanefi  philofopher  has  it  iu  his  power  to 
bear  a  part  in  colleding  materials  for  this  va(t  edifice,  though  Bacon’s 
method  has  been  admired  and  adopted  univerfally  for  a  century  palt,  and 
many  in^portant  difcoveries  have  ^en  made  by  purfuing  it ;  yet  candour 
muit  admiCj  that  the  catalogue  of  phaenomena  remains,  iu  a.  great  meai'ure, 
to  be  begun. 

We  art  well  aware,  that  much  laudable  progrefs  has  been  made  of  late, 
in  coilefting  fpecimcns,  and  in  delineating  drawings,  and  in  defcribiug  poo* 
•dudions  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  ; 
but  we  have  reafon  to  complain  that  thefe  labours  have  not  been  produdive 
of  the  emolument  to  philoibphy  which  might  have  been  expeded.  Natura* 
lifts  have  been  hitherto  too  much  fafeinated  with  the  ide$ix>f  fyftem  and 
^claflification ;  an  idea  fubfervient,  indeed,  to  the  purpofe  of  arranging  our 
i^acespr  hut  which  un^ortunatdy^  at  the  fame  time,  aimoil  lociu  them  up; 
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becaufe  from  dcfcriptiont  alone  the  phllofopher  can  draw  no  con/* 
clufions. 

To  render  natural  hiftory  ferviceable  to  arts  and  fciences^  it  muft  contain 
a  G;rcat  deal  more  than  defcriptions  of  the  forms  of  the  produ^ions  it  men* 
tions.  It  muft  prefent,  in  general >  accounts  of  the  generation,  growth^ 
manner  of  life,  food,  and  inllindls  of  animals;  and,  in  particular,  it  mud 
exhibit  relations  of  the  padions  of  men,  of  their  faculties,  piirfuits,  local 
chara^efs,  attachments,  antipathies,  and  difeafes.  It  muft  inform  us  of  the 
conftitution,  ufes,  and  virtues  of  vegetables,  with  all  the  circumftances  fa* 
vourable  or  advei^e  to  their  cultivation  ;  and  it  muft  hold  out  a  plain  and 
full  narration  of  every  appearance  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  inanimate 
nature. 

If  a  natural  hiftoiy  were  compofed  and  perfected  on  this  plan,  the  philo* 
fopher  would  be  completely  furnilhed  with  materials  for  his  inveftigations, 
and  be  enabled  to  deduce  general  principles,  fubfervient  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life.  He  would  be  qua 
lifted  to  trace  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  to  difcover  thofe  analogies  by  wUch 
ihe  conducts  her  operations^ 

We  have  often  been  of  opinion,  that,  of  all  orders  of  men  in  the  ftate, 
the  clergy  are  pofTefted  of  opportunities  favourable  to  the  execution  of 
fuch  a  defign.  They  in  generaj  poflefs,  or  may  eailly  acquire,  all  the  eru* 
ditlon  requiftte  for  this  purpofe.  They  are  naturally  ftationed  by  their  lo¬ 
cal  fituation  within  little  diftrids,  that  form  a  fphere  for  their  operations^ 
with,  which  no  other  inquirer  would  interfere.  Every  individual  among 
them  has,  by  this  means,  a  chance  of  throwing  fomethiftg  new  into  the 
great  magazine  of  natural  ftores,  and  the  public  might  have  the  muoft  con* 
ftdent  reafon  to  believe  that  no  part  of  Nature  would  be  negleded,  becaufe 
every  part  of  her  territories  is  included  within  the  circle  of  fome  particular 
inveliigator.  Every  clergyman,  it  is  fuppofed,  enjoys  leifure  fufficient  for 
labouring  to  the  accomplilhment  of  this  fcheme  ;  and  the  fimplicity  of  his 
mode  of  life,  added  to  the  diipofition  towards  contemplation  and  inquiry, 
which,  he  muft  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  acquire  from  his  profeftlion,  aftbrds 
him  maniieft  advantages.  The  expence  attending  fuch  a  plan  would  be  in* 
conftderable,  and  it  would  abundantly  recoropenfe  every  operator,  by  the 
utility  and  amufement  with  which  it  would  repay  him. 

To  qualify  him  to  keep  a  diftihA  journal  ot  the  weather,  it  would  be  pro¬ 
per  that  he  (hould  be  provided  with  a  rain -gage,  a  barometer,  and  thermo* 
meter; ‘and,  in  fepacate  columns  of  his  regifter,  he  Ihould  enter  regularly 
the  obfervations  which  he  could  found  on  thefe  inftruments;  other  columns 
ihould  be  allotted  refpedively  to  obfervations  on  winds,  fnow,  thunder,  and 
hghtening,  and  the  various  feafons  of  the  operations  in  hu(bandry« 

The  plan  we  propofe  would  require,  farther,  an  accurate  regifter  of  the 
number  of  people  in  any  particular  diftridt,  of  births  and  burials,  of  the 
of  every  perfon  who  dies,  and  the  nature  of  his  difeafe,  of  local  dif* 
e^es  and  cures,  and  of  the  genius,  temper,  and  occupations  of  the  iuha* 
bitants. 

We  (hould  alfo  expert  an  authentic  account  of  all  the  natural  and  com* 
mon  productions  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  well  a^  of  the  more  uncom* 
mon  ones  below  it,  as  far  as  they  could  be  cafily  difeovered. 

The  hiftory  of  the  diftriCt,  the  antiquities  it  contains,  remarkable  opt* 
aionsj  and  ulhges  derived  from  them :  fingularities,  whether  in  drefs,  Ian* 
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gnage,  or  figure,  would  finifh  the  catalopf'jf,  and  comprehend  perhaps  ali 

moft  every  article  of  intelligence  the  public  would  defire  to  know. 

From  materials  thus  faithfully  and  carefully  collefted,  might,  with  much 
advanttge,  be  extrafted  for  publication,  the  hifiory  of  a  couikry  or  pro. 
vince.  *  The  arrangement  and  compofition  would  naturally  be  committed  to 
fome  individual,  generally  reputed  mod  qualified  for  the  talk ;  and,  as  tho 
honour  of  the  contributors  would  be  concerited  in  the  publication,  the  ma. 
nufcript  might  be  fti|bje6ted  to  their  revifal  and  correction , 

We  cannot  refram  from  obferving,  that  nothing  in  this  fcheme  appears 
to  us  cither  chimerical  or  impracticable,  and  the  execution  of  it  would  ccr- 
tandy  be  attended  with  the  mod  important  advantages.  The  philofophcr, 
the  politician,  the  piechanic,  would  fevera II y  derive  from  it  the  mod  fca- 
fonable  aids  for  the  accomplifhment  of  their  rcfpcCtive  views;  and  the  pub. 
Kc  in  general  would  pofiefs  a  treafure  provided  for  the  operations  of  every  fu- 
turc  genius.  ' 

The  clergy  themfelvcs  would  receive  from  it  much  additional  edimation, 
Their  time  would  be  occupied  with  amufements  rational,  important,  and 
nfeful,  mdead  of  being  fquandered  in  idlenefs  or  defamation,  or  imbittered 
wirii  frivolous  and  contemptible  controverfiw,  derogatory  to  themfelves,  and 
hurtfrd  to  the  public. 

'  Prepoflefled  with  fentiments  of  this  fort,  we  received  with  fatisfaflion, 
and  read  with  every  favourable  impreffion,  the  publication  before  us,  which 
we  were  willing' to  confider  as  a  partial  execution  of  our  plan.  The  author 
afiumes,  for  the  fubjefr  of  his  hidory,  a  territory,  ^v^lich  he  calls  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Moray,  including  about  fifty  parifhes,  being  the  wliole  counties  of 
Moray  and  Naim,  and  part  of  the  counties  of  fnvernefs  and  Banff.  He 
prefents  us  firft  with  what  he  calls  a  geographical  defeription  of  it,  which  con# 
t:^s  little  more  than  the  names  of  rivers,  hills,  vaHeys,  villages,  and  hoa« 
fe,  vfith  their  bearings  taken  without  indruments,  and  their  dtdances  in# 
accurately  marked  in  computed  miles. '  It  is  furprifing  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  author,  that  a  map,  if  it^did  not  fuperfede  altogether  this  part  of  his 
work,  would  have  been  of  great  fervice  to  communicate  his  ideas  with  much 
tnore  cafe  and  expedition  to  the  reader. 

Another  divifion  of  the  work  is  natural  hidory,  of  which  we  fliall  lay  a 
fpecimen  before  our  readers  :  ^  Although  this  country  is  in  a  climate  con- 
fidcrably  Northern,  lying  in  the  12th  climate,  and  being  from  abont'jy 
degrees  to  57—40  North  latitude,  and  having  the  longed  day  of  about  fc# 
ventecn  hours  forty- fix  minutes,  and  the  fhorted  fix  hours  fourteen  minutes; 
yet  no  country  in  Europe  can  boad  of  a  more  pure,  temperate,  and  whole- 
Ibme  air;  No  part  of  it  is 'cither  too  hot  and  fultry  in  fummer,  nor  too 
Iharp  and  cold  in  winter.  And  it  is  generally  (and  I  think  judly)  pbferved, 
^at  In  the  plains  of  Moray  they  have  forty  days  of  fair  weather  in  the  year, 
more  than  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  The  wholefomcnefs  of  the  air 
appears  in  the  long  lives  of  its  inhabitants;  In  the  year  17479  William 
Gatanach  in  Plufcardinc  died  at  the  age  of  1 19  years  ;  in  the  17559  Sir  Pa¬ 
trick  Grant  of  Dalvey  died  100  years  old ;  in  1756,  Thomas  Frafcr  of  Gpr- 
tuleg  in  Strathcrick  died,  aged  97.  And  generally  80  years  are  reckoned 
no  great  ^ge  to  the  fober  and  temperate. 

*  Tis  obferved  in  this,  as  in  all  Northern  countries,  that,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  «the  day-light  increafes  with  remarkable  celerity,  and  de^ 
creafes  m  a  like  proportion,  at  the  approach  of  winter^  which  is  owing  to 
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ihe  iiicllnsrtion  of  the  earth  toward*  the  poles.  And  in  the  winter  nights; 
the  Aurora  Borealis  /from  its  defiikory  motion,  called  Many* dancers  and 
Streamers)  affords  uo  (mail  light.  Whether  this  proceeds  from  nitrous  va¬ 
pours  in  the  lower  region  of  the  air,*  or  from  a  rcHe^lion  of  the  rays  of  the 
lun,  I  fhall  not  inquire.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ignis  t'atuus  or  Ignis  Lamhms 
that  ihineth  in  the  night;  is  owing  to  a  thick  and  liaay  atmoiphere,*  and  a. 
clamy  and  un^iiohs  dew ;  for,  in  riding,  the  horfe’s  mane,  and  the  hair 
of  the  rider V head  or  wig,  ihine,  .and  by  gently  r.uobirig  them;  th^  light 
difappears,  and  an  oily  vapour  is  foUnd  on  the  hand.  ,  .  . 

‘  The  cold  . in  this  .country  is  ae.Viir  found  too  lhar(>  and  feWe.  Jn  the 
winters  of  1739  and  *74?»  the  froff  was  not  by  much  fo  ftrong  in  Moray,’ 
as  it  was  at  Edinburgh  and  London  ;  and,  during  the  continuance  of  it;  the 
water-mills  at  Elgin  were  kept  going.'  1  he  warm  exhalations  and  vapours 
,  from  the  fea  dilfolvc  the  icy  particles  in  the  air,  and  the  dry  fandy  foil  doth 
not  foon  freeze,  of  retain  thefe  particles :  And. if  am^g  the  niouiitains, 
the  cold  is  more  intenfe,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  inhabitants;  for  by  con- 
tra<fling  the  pores  of  the  body,  the  .vital  heat  is  kept  from  diiUpating,  and  is 
repelled  towards  the  inner  parts,  keeping  a  neccuary  wairnth  iu  the  whole 
body. 

‘  The  heat  is  pretty  ftrong  in  Moray ;  for,  in  fummer,  the  fun’s  abfence 
iindef  the  horizon  is  fo  iKort,  that  cither  the  atinolphere,  or  heated  .foil; 
has  little  time  to  cool.  And  often,  the  heat  is  greater  in  the  glens  and  val¬ 
leys,  than  in  the  champaign  ground,  for  the  rays  of  the  fiin  are  pent  in 
.  and  confined,  and  reverberated  from  thc.rocks.  •  »  ,  * 

<  Rains  in  this  country  are  feldom  hurefui,  or  occafion  inundations.  Ufu* 
ally  we  haVc  the  Lammas  flood  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  audlometimes 
a  Michaelmas  Itorm;  but  the  foil  is  gehcr^ly  foiandy  and  dry,  that  drought 
is  more  hurtful  than  raim 

‘  Snuw  feldom  Jieih  a  long  tiuie,  even  in  the.gleus  and  valleys;  and  when, 
it  coQtinueth,  the  benefit  of  it  is  coafiderable,  efpecialiy  if  it  is  attended 
with  froft.;  for  it  mellows  and  naanures  (he  ground,'  and  render^  it  mure 
fertile,  impregnating  it  with  nitre  and  ocher  principles  of  vegetation;  which, 
improve  both  corn  and  grafs. 

‘  The  winds' that, prevail  here,*  are  the  Soiitli  weft;  the  North,  anti  North- 
eaft.’  .From  January  to  June,  Uiey  generaliyblow  between  Norta-weft  and 
Nonh-caft ;  and;  from  June  to  November,  between  Soiith-wcll  and  North- 
weft.  In  winter;  they  arc  more  various  aud  iuconftanc :  By  theit  periodi¬ 
cal  changes;  the  baxicy  feed-time  in  April  aud  May  is  cool,  and  .the  lurveft 
ib  fair  i<nd  dry.'  Hurricanes  arc  feldoin  known  in  this  country: 

*  The  rhotmtains  and  dc.arts  in  the  highlands  of  Moray ,.are  incomparably 
tnofe  extenfive  than  the  arable  ground.  A  chaih  .of  the  Grampian  moun¬ 
tains  runneth  on  the  South  fide  of  Spey,  and  another  chain,  though  lower 
than, the  former,  ftrcccheth  on  the  Noriii.iide,  if om  the  mouth  to  rhe  head 
of  the  river.'  And  the  ftraths  of  the  other  rivers.  Erne,  Nairn;  Nets,  and 
Fariir».are,  in  like  manner,  incioled  by  ranges  .of  hilis.  iUchough,  to 
the  taile.df  fofhc  travellers,  thele  may  feem  to  disfigure  the  couatry;  to  o- 
thefs,  their  divcrfifying  figures  foriii  the  inoft  agrecaoie  landikip.  .  .*ind  cer* 
tuinly,*the  benefit* of  thefc  mouataius  is . very ^ great;  they  cpiletl  and  difioivc 
the  clouds  into  rain,  and,  from  the  refervoirs  in^ their  bowels,  form  the  ti* 
Yers  and  brocks  th^t  water  the  .valleys  and  pKiius.  The  luouataia- water 
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being  impregnated  by  the  earth,  through  which  it  is  filtrated,  has  a  vegil 
’table  power,  which’  appears  in  the  fertility  of  the .  grounds*  at  the  foot  df 
iiKmutains.  Their  furface  affords  tich  and  wholefoihe  pafture,  neccffary  for 
the  inhabitants^  whofe  j>roperty  confifts  mainly  in  cattle.*  Let  me  add,  that 
thefe  mountains,  as  naiural  fences  inclofing  the  valleys,  make  a  frefh  dream 
of  air  fan  them,  and  drive  aw*ay  all  noxious  vapours:  And  hence  the  iii. 
habitants  are  lo  found,,  vigorous,  and  wholefome,  as  to  know  fcw*difcafes, 
>xccpt  fuch  as  are  contradted  by  intemperance;  or  communicated  from  o. 
ther  countries. 

‘  In  didant  ages,  and  in  times  of  tumults  and  war,  much  of  the  com 
land  was  on  the  tops  and  fides  of  the  lower  hilh.  The  ridges  and  furrows 
are  as  yet  difccn^ible  in  many  places,  and  the  great  heaps  of  dones  gathe¬ 
red  out  cf  the  corn-fields  dill  remain.  Their  fafety  from  the  meurfions  of 
‘  enemies,  made  them  chufe  thefe  high  places  to  dwell  in ;  and  at  that  time,. 

'  the  Valleys  were  all  covered  with  woods,  and  haunted  by  wolves ;  and,  by 
burning  the  woods,  many  glens  and*  valleys  arc  become  fwamps,  marihes, 
and  moffes,  by  the  water  dagnating  in  them.  When  more  peaceable 
times  encouraged  agriculture  and  trade,  men  found  the  produce  of  com  *m 
the  hilly  ground  turn  to  fmall  account.  They  dedroyed  the  woods  in  the 
valleys  (of  which  many  roots,  and  trunks  of  oak  and  fir  are  daily  digged 
up),  drained  fwamps  and  mardics,  cultivated  the  rich  ground^and  removed 
their  houfes  and  habitations  into  more  convenient  fituations,  and  more  fer¬ 
tile  land  in  the  valleys. 

*  The  plains  of  Moray  below  the  hills,  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
country,  frem  Spey  to  Farar;  but  of  an  unequal  breadth,  not  above  fix 
icilcs  where  bfoaded.  And,  although  the  country  is  champaign  and  level, 
it  is  fo  cultivated,  that  there  is  no  dagnating  water  or  fens,  to  render*  it  un- 
wholeiome  by  exhalations  and  vapours. 

*  The  foil  of  this  country  is  generally,  cither  a  light  fand,  or  a  deep  clay. 
The  Sandy  foil  in  the  plains,  is  called  Moray-coaft,  two  or  three  feet  deep 
of  a  li  d.t  Tandy  earth,  below  which  is  a  dratum  of  free-done,  or  of  hard 
coo:pafled  gravel.  This  compofition  makes  it  very  warm,  and  the  drong 
re-adlton  oi  the  fun-beams  fo  heats  the  foil,  that,  without  frequent  fliowers 
in  fummer,  the  produce  of  it  is  burnt  up.  The  clay  foil  is  drong  and  deep, 
and,  when  well  maniued  wiih  hot  dung  or  fea-warc  or  weeds,  it  yieldeth 
a  rich  increafe ;  but  it  requireth  moderate  ram,  as  much  as  the  fandy  foil 
doth,  for  heat  and  drought  bind  the  clay,  and  the  circulation  of  the  fap 
and  moifture  from  the  root  is  dopped  :  Hence  the  common  obfervation  is, 

A  Mijhf  May  and  a  dropping  Junei 
Brings  the  bonny  land  of  Moray  ahoon. 

I 

*  The  foil  in  the  highlands  is  better  wratered,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivulets 
and  brooks  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  needeth  not  much  rain  ;  and  the  valleys 
running  from  North-ead’to  South-wed,  the  South  fide  is  always  mod  fer¬ 
tile,  becaufe  it  is  better  watered,  and  lefs  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun. 

‘  The  com  grain  produced  by  this  foil,  are,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
beans,  and  peafe.  The  low  lands  arc  fo  plentiful  in  thefe  forts  of  grain, 
that  they  not  only  have  enough  for  home- confumpt,  ai^d  fupplying  fome 
parts  of  the  highlands,  but  they  export  annually  good  quantities  intO' other 
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lidgdoms.  And,  if  forae  parts  of.tjie  highlands  -have  not  plenty  of  gr.ain 
for  their confunopt,  it-  is  not  that  t^e  foil  is  lefs  fertile,  or  worfe  manured* 
but.thc  barley  andioacs  are  of  a  finally  body,  and  a  thicker  hulk,  Provi¬ 
dence  wifely  fo  orejering,  to  guard  the  tender  grain,  which  in  cold  valleys 
is.apt  to  be  chilled  and  blafted  by  damy  mill-dews,  and  fometimes  by  hoar 
froft:  And  though  their  grain  doth  not  yield  fo  much  meal  as  in  the  low 
lakids,ic  yields  more  and  better  (^raw,  which  to  them  is  no  lefs  ufeful.  But  the 
principal  caule  why  they  fail  ihortin  corn,  is,  that  the  inhabitants  are  too 
many  for  the  fmall  extent  of  land,  in  fo  much,  tliat  I  have*  often  feen  tep 
peribns  on  a  poor  farm  of  twenty  poimds  Scots.  And  what  is  wanting  in 
corn,  is  abundantly  made  up  in  cattle,  which  are  their  main  property.*  > , 

•  Though  we  are  of  opinion,  that  profound  knowledge  in  natural  hidory 
is  pot  necelTary  to  qualify  any  perfon  for  colledfing  materials,  that  may  b?  , 
of  much  fervice  to  the  public;  yet,  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  pre- 
ceedihg  extra<5l  is  by  no  means  fo  fatisfadory  as  we  could  have  wiflie.d.  Thp 
author  appears  to  'have  taken  a  tranfient-view  only,  of*  the  objed|  he  ^e- 
feribes.  He  feems  to  be,. in  a  great  meafure,  ignorant  of  philofophy  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  particularly  of  the  later  dil^overies  and  improvements  in  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy.  He  has  inlerted  his  accounts  of  cold,Jbeat,rain,  and  winds/ 
merely  from  general  report  flight  qbfervation,  without  having  kept  any, 

,  journal,  or  having  made  a  Tingle  experin^nt.  Such  accounts  may  fwdJ  a  book,  - 
but. can  never  gratify  a  ratjonaj  inquirer,  or  be  of  any  general  utility. 

.We^thinkit  of  particular  confequence  .to  make  tbefe  remarks  at  prefent, 
however  hard  they  bear  on  tlie  autl^or,  that  future  publilhers,  follow- 
ing  his  laudable  example,  which  w^e  hope  many  will  do, ’may  know  what 
the  public  will  probably  exped  from  them;  or,  at  lead,  may  be  appriied 
what'fort  of  observations,  can  be  of  any  adviuitage  to  philofophy. 

,  The  remaining  branches  of  the  performance  are,  the  civil,  military,  and 
ecclefladical  hiftory  of  the  province  of  Moray.  The  firft  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diflFercnt  courts  of  ju dice.,’ of  the  number  of  freehclders  and  their 
valuations,  and  of  royal  boroughs,  and  boroughs  of  baronjj.  The  fecond 
includes  all  the  military  tranfadions  and  rencounters  that  have  happened 
within  the  province,  whether  among  the  inhabitants  themfelves,  nr  between 
them  and  their  neighbours.  The  lad  exhibits  a  view  of  the  date  of  reli¬ 
gion  under  the  Druids,  popery,  epifcopacy,  aud  prelhytery. 

The  execution  of  thefc  parts  of  the  work  is  molt  deferving  of  approba¬ 
tion^  The  author idifpiays  a  cunflderable  ihare  of  reading,  aud  he  has  a- 
X^uifid^him^eif  on  many  occadons,  with  much  advantage,  of  his  knowledge 
oiihe  Erfe  language.  .We  wilh,  however,  that  even  here  he  had  been  lefs 
attentive  to  inciiMi^. every  frivolous  and  cooii^on  particular  that  had  any 
connedion  with  his  fubjed,  and  had  chofen  to  be  more  diffufe  on  feveral 
important  topics  which* he  barely  mentions,  and  concerning  which  he  leaves 
liis  reader  diifatisfled. 

We  are  perfedly  confeious  how  much  a  mind,  anxioufly  employed  in 
fearch  of  knowledge,  may  negled  or  defpife,  perhaps,  the  embcilifhments  of 
ftilc.r..Wc  are  well  aware  how  unpolite  it  is  to  tax  a  perfon  with  improprie¬ 
ties  of  drefs  or  manner,  who  offers  us  prefents  of  a  valuable  nature ;  and, 
fo|f  thefe  reafons,  we  have  taken  no  notice  hitherto  of, the  compofidon  of 
the^  author.  '  Di?  Hales,  tho  belt  experimental  philofopher  of  the  prefent 
century,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  word  compofers,  who  ever  attempted  to 
wite*  The  merit  of  the  matter  of  fuch  a. writer  julUy  entitles  him  to  a 
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difpcnfaticn  from  cveiy  ruleofcompcfitiop^cxcept  thatof  peFfpicuitf,  wKch^ 
h  indifpenfibly  ricceffary  to  render  a  pbblicaMn  of  any  uft.  On  this  accounn^ . 
We  would  not  wifh  to  efrfeourage  any  futwre  performer  in  the  feme  Ime^  -by 
fevere  criticifms  on  the  pages  under  review.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid 
obferying,  that  they  abound  "with  provincial  and  inaccurate  phrafeology; 
and  frequently  offend  againft  perfpictjity  itfelf. 

We  fhall  hnifh  this  artirlc  with  the  anther’s  account  of  feme  cuftoms  (lilt . 
fubfiHing  in  Moray,  which  Re  judges  to  be  derived  from  the  Oruids; 

*  In  hc^lic  and  cohfurnptivc  difcaies,  they  pare  the  nails  of  the  Rogers  and 
toes  of  the  patient,  put  thefe  parings  into  a  rag  cut  from  his  cloarhs,  then  ^ 
wave  their  hand  with  die  rag  thrice  round  his  head,  crying,  Deas  ScU  !  af* 
ten  which  they  bury  the  rag  in  feme  miknown  place«  1  have  feen  this  done : 
And  Pliny,  in  his  natural  hi  Rory,  mendons  it  as  pradiled  by  the  Magiaps 
or  Druids' of  his  ufrie.  ‘  ' 

*  When  a  contagious  difeafe  enters  among  cattle,  the  fire  is  extinguifhed 

in  fomc  villages  round ;  then  they  force  fire  with  a  wheel.  Or  by  rubbing  a 
piece  of  dry  wood  upon  another,  and  therewith  bum  juniper  in  the  flails! 
of  the  cattle,  that  the  fmokc  may  •  purify  the  air  about  them.  They  like*  i 
wife  boil  juniper  in  water,  which  they  fj^inkle  upon  the  cattle.  This  dope, 
the  fires  in  the  houfes  are  rekindled  from  the  forced  fire.  All  this  I  Rave 
feen  done;'  and  it  is  no  doiibt  a  Druid  cuftom.  .  ' 

*  They  narrowly  bbferve  the  changes  of  the  moon;  apd’  will  not  fell- 

wood,  cut  turf  or  fuel,  or  thatch  |pr  houfes,  of  go  upon  any  expedition  ot 
importsmee,  but  at  certain  periods  of  the  revolution  of  that  planet  t  So- 
the  Druids  avoided,  if  pofiible,  to  fight,  till  after  the  full  moon* 
(Dtodor.y  '  '  '  .  .  ,  '  I  ' 

*  They  divine  by  bones.  Haying  picked  the  fiefh  clean  off  a  flioul^r- 

blade  of  mutton,  which  no  iron  mull  touch,  they  aim  towards  the  call, 
or  the  rifing  fun,  ahd,  looki^  (leadily  on  the  tranfpaant  bone,  pretend  to 
foretell  deaths,  burials,  &c.  This  fjfietivtatrm  was  much  pra^ifed  among  the 
heathens;  and  the  Druids  coniulted  the  entrails  and* bones  of  animals,  evtn 
of  human  victims.  (Tacit.  Annal.  14.)  I  have  Ipoken  of  their  regard  to 
omens,  page  240.  •  ’  ' 

*  At  burials  they  retain  many  heathenifh  pra^ices,  fuch  as  iliufic  and 
dancing  at  like-wakes,*  when  the  heareft  relations,  of  the  deccafed  dance 
firfl.  At  burials,  mourning-w'omen  chant  the  corortath^  or  mourpful  extem¬ 
porary  rhymes,  reciting  the  valorous  deeds,  expert  hunting,  3cc.  of  the  dc* 
ccafed.  When  the'  corpfe  is  lifted,  the  bed-flraw,  on  which  the  deecaled 
lay,  is  carried  out  and  burnt  in  a  place  where  no  bead  can  come  near  it^ 
and  they  pretend  to  find  next  morning,  in  the  allies,  the  print  of  the  foot 
of  that  perfon  in  the  family  who  fhali  firft  die. 

‘  They  believe,  that  the  dhterial  world  will  be  deflroycd  by  fire  :  So  ge¬ 
neral  is  this  perfuafion,  that,  when  they  would  exprefs  the  end  of  time,  they* 
lay,  Cu-braith^  i.  c.  <  To  the  conflagration,  or  deftrn^lion.’  • 

*  The  ufc  the  Druids  made  of  juniper,  and  their  regard  to  the  changes  of 

the  moon,  (Lew  that  they  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  the 
influence  of  the  coele(lia>  bodies. '  '  '  '  '  ^ 

*  I  fcarce  need  obferve,  that,  throughout  this  kingdom,  many  places 

have  their  names,  and  fomc  perfons  their  fumames,  from  the  Druid  cards; 
cums,  &c.  as  Baird,  Carnie,  Moni-bhard;  Tullibardin,  •  Cam-wath,  Carn- 
crofs,  &c.  -.v  .  * 
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f.  Many  more  of  Drald  cuilioms  may  1m  fttn  in  Caefar,  Bllny».Tacitii9, 
Amtniiinu^  Marcel linus,  See,  Bui  1  have  mentioned  only  ciiefe  cuftoma 
of  which  1  have  feen  manifell  remains  in  this  province. 

/•I  ihall  now  conclude  this  article  with  ^ferviog,  that  any  one  who 
account  given  by  Dean  .Prideaua  (Con.  voi.  I.)  of  the  religion'* 
of  the  Magians^  in  the  eail,  will  find  that  Oruidifm  had  a  near  refeiixblacce  . 
of  it.  And  it  is  to.  me  no  lefs  apparent,  that  botiv  Magianifm  and  Druidild 
ar^  borrowed,  in  many  particulars;  from  the  patriarchsd  and  Jewifh 
plan  of  religion.  1  Ihall  mention  a  few  of  thefe  particulars:  t^hey  own¬ 
ed  one  Supretne  Being  ;  ufed  no  images  or  ilatues;  ufed  facrifices ;  and, 
in  high  places,  under  Ipieading  oaks,  and  with  facred  fire,  at  firtl  worlhijt-  ' 
ed./t4!f  dio  i  atierwards  buik  temples  ;  compared  their  altars  by  going  Deoj-^ 
round  them;  their  pricks  were  inflru^tors  of  youth,  had  their  acade¬ 
mies  and  fchools  in  retired  high-places;  they  had  many  ablutions  and  pur-  ' 
gattous  ;  they  had  a  rod  of  omce ;  and  had  mourning  women  at  burials. 
might  add  fevcral  inftances  more,  in  which  the  Druids  :eein  to  have  borrow¬ 
ed  from.ihe  Patriarchs  and  Jews.  This  Druidifm  was  the  religion  of  the 
Scots  and  Pi^s,  as  it  was  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons^  before  the  light  of  the 
gol'pel  of  Chrik  was  made  to  ihine  among  them.’ 

The  Elmenti  of  Bet  any  ;  being  a  Tranjlationof the  Phtlofopbia  Bctanicn  |f  Linnaeus  ; 

^by  Hugh  Hole,  Apothetiary,  8vOj  6$.  L*ondm^  Cadeli;  Edmtturgh%  Creech. 

THE'writingsof  I^innaeus  are  dikinguiflied  by  peculiar^ brevity,  preci-*^ 
fion,  and  method.  To  accomplifh  thele  purpofes,  hf  lias  employed,; 
fucii-a  variety  of  technical  terms,  asalmok  precludes  the  pofilbility  of  ali-  , 
teral  tranflauon.  Mok  of  his  tranflators,  by  not  attending  to  this  circum-. 
kance,.aiKl  by  attempting  to  force  the  .Englifh  language  into  a  mode  of 
compofition  incompatiDie  with  the  genius  of  it,  havexigiven  verfions  of, 
different  parts  ot  his  w;orks,  which  .are  moreidifficult  and  uncouth  than  the, 
originals.  But  Mr  Rofe,"  in  the  performance  before  us,  has  adopted  a  very, 
difi'erent,  and,  in  our  ekimatiou,  a  much  better  manner..  Inkead  o^fer- 
vilely  tranilating  the  original,,  he  uiesk  only  as  a  text-book,  a!nd,  from  hia. 
own  knowledge  of  the  fubje<51,  and  from  the  other  writings  of  Linnaeus  and 
of  his  pupils,  he  unfolds  xhe  lyltem  in  an  agreeable  and  eai'y  manner,  itrips  if 
of  its  technical  ureis,  and  bciiows  onit  the  air  of  an  original . compofition. 

.  The  Phiiofophia  boiannica  of  Jv^lnnaeus  was  intended  as  an  explanation 
the  fundaineniaJ  principles  of  botany,  and  of  the  various  terms- employed  ii\ 
the  defeription  of  plants.  In  the  two  firk  chapters,  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  rife,  progrefs,  the  changes  and  difeoveries  in  botany,  and  of  the  cuicum 
and  dificrent  mtthodicaldiltributions  of  plants  which  have  becaiuvented  by 
modern  authors.  The  third  and  iourtn. chapters  contain  accurate  deferip* 
tions  and  definitions  of  all  the  different  pares  of  plants.  1  he  fifth  chapter 
treats  of  the  i'exes  and  generation  of  plants.rThe  iixth,  ieve;ith,  and  eighth^ 
are  allotted  to  the  arrangement  of  plants,  and  to  their^  claifical,  generic,  and 
Ipecific. names.  In  the  four  laii  chapters,  we  have  the  varieties,  fynonimes, 
general  hiitory,  medical  virtues,  and  other  ufes  of  plants,  whether  eiculeni^ 
hr  oeconomical.  .  '  •  .  .  .  ;  . 

Upon  each  of  thefe  articles,  MrRofe  has  not  only.givcn  the  fentimenti 
contained  in  the  original,  but  illuilrated  thtm  at  confiderable  length,  an^ 
enriched  the  whole  with  pertinent  remarks. 
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'To  cnttr  into  a  further  detail,  would  be  irkfome  to  fuch  of  our  readers  ai 
are  unacquainted,  with  the  fubjeft;  and  it  would  bring  no  advantages  to  *  I 
the  botanift.  But,  as  the  notion;  that  plants  are  diftinguifhed  by  fexes,  and 
have  a  regular  c6mincrce  in  their  propagation,  fimilar  to  that  of  animals, 
has  of  late  hcen  very  generally  received,  we  (hall  give  a  (hort  account  of 
the  arguments  employed  by  Linnaeus  in  defence  of  it,  and  fubjoin,  occafion- 
aMy,  fuch  remarks  as  may  occur.  •  * 

1.  Linnaeus  ffts  out  with  a  fuppofition,  that  only*  one  pair  of  each 

des,  both  'of  animals*  and  vegetabksj  were  origin'ally  created.  This  fanty 
he  cridcavoufs  to  fuppori  by  the  ci/cnmftance  of  Adam’s  giving  names  to 
the  animals  in  paradHe  ;  becaufc,  unlefs  all  the  different  kinds  of  plants  had 
exifted 'in  paradife;  the  animals  could  not  have  found  fuftenance.  But,  if 
the  world  had  been  in  its  prclent  Rate,  the  different  fpecies  of  animals  would 
h^ivc  been  difp%rfcd  over  the  globe,  and  confcquently  could-  not  have  <had  ’ 
names  ^ven  to  them  by  Adam.  Thefe  ditffculties,  he  obferves,  will  vanKh, 
if  we  fuppofe,  that  the  whole  earth  was  originally  covered  with  the  ocean,  i 
excepting  one  ifland,  large  enough  to  contain  all- kinds  of  aninials  and  ve¬ 
getables.*  Tnisifland  he  chufes  to.piace  under  the  Equator,  and  to  crown 
ft  with  a  very  high  mountain,  fw'  the  purpofe  of  having  a  variety  of  foils 
and  climates  accommodated  to  the  oitferent  conftitutions  of  the  animal  and 
vc^et^ible \rifc«.  He  then  enumerates  the  great  fertility  of  fome  plants, and' 
the  has  employed  -  to  diffemihate  - and  Icatter  them  over  the 

globe. 

/This  theory  is  perhaps  too  rtdinif ons  for  ferious  criticifm.  We  (hall  only^  I 
afk  the  leaxii^  Swede,  How  long  an  elephant  or  a  rhinoceros  could  fubfift  | 
upon  a  (inglfe*pair  of  cabbages,  ‘dr  prM-apples  i  and,  after  this  icanty  meal'  ^ 
was  devoured,  ‘would  not  a  freft  creation  be  ncccflary  to  renew  it  ?  i; 

2.  *  Though  vegetables,*  fays  Linnaeus,  *  are  deftitute  of  fenfes,  they  | 
f  arc  ncvc‘rthcle(s’  endowed  with  Rfe,  as  well  as  animals.  This  will  appear  ^ 

*  if  we  confider  the  propuifim  of  their  Jap  ,*  their  origin^  nutrition^  age^  motion  f 

*  Xhtw  difeUfet.* death,  anatonvf 9  2ifid  organization*  -  •  '  > 

‘  The  *  living  powxfrfr  of  vegetables  Linnaeus  infers  from  the of  their  ; 
fap,  which  is' adai’Ogdas  to  the  motion'  of  the  fluids  in  animals.  But  he 
feems  not  to  hstve  .refle^fed,  that  a  lilt  of  cloth,  and  even  rotten  vegetables, 
abforb  or  propel  moilture,  as  well  as  growing  plants.  ^ 

*  •  3.  Every  living^  thing  derives  its' origin  from  an  egg  r  consequently  vc-. 

getables  alfo,  wh6fcyisf<//  arc  as  appears  by  their  producing  offspring 

^  nmilar  to  the  parent  plant.*'  •*  *  i 

This'aphorifm  he  endeavours  to  Support  by  many  fanciful  analogies  be¬ 
tween  the  feeds  of  plants  and  the  eggs- Of  animals.  But,  fuppoling  thefe  a- 
Aalogies  to  be  better  founded  than  they  arc,  docs  Linnaeus  ferioufly  imagine 
it  to  be  an  eftabli(hed  fa^l,  that  all  animals  proceed  from  eggs  ?  In  quadrur  ' 
jpeds,  and  the  hnman  kind,  this  point  is  not  only  doubtful,  but  the  cheoiy 
of  their  generation  is  involveii'in  ib  much  darkncls  and  myftcry,  that,  alter 
the  moft  anxious  and  cruel  anatomical  refearches,  we  have  not  been  able  to  , 
advance  a  fifiglc  Itcp  towards  the  knowledge  of  it.  -Ovum  and  ovarium  are 
in  the  mouths  of  every  imatterer  in  aoutoiny  ;  but  the  exiiience  qf  ova  is  de* 
nied  by  many  eminenr  phyficians  and  pnilofophers  ;  and  the  nature  or  uk 
tif  thole  lix»il  and 'i’eetningly  infi^incant  bodies  called  ova  is  totally  un*  I 
known.  *  *  .  *  *’  ’^1 
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1r he  next  argument  fior  the  animailon  of  vegetables  is  drawn  frona  thejr' 
nutrition.  *  Wherever  there  is  nutrition/  fays  Linnaeus,  ^  it  is  maiiifeft 
J  there  is  a  propulfion  of  fluids,  and  confequently  life,  this  beiog  implied  in: 
the  very  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the  word  nutrition.  Now, -ail  herbs  ^od 

<  plants  receive  their  nourifliment  from  the  earth  ;  and,  there  for endued 

<  with  life  !’  This  argument  is  {o  ablard,  that  it  is  amazing  it  (hould  be* 
ufed  by  any  man  who  has  the  faiallefl  pretenfion  to  philofophical*  accu- 
racy. 

Linnaeus  derives  another,  and,  indeed,  a  fimilar  argument  from  what  he 
calls  the  age  of  vegetables.  ‘  No  one  can  doubt,*  fays  he,  ‘  but. that  every 
‘  living  thing  has  its  beginning  and  ending,  and  undergoes  innumerable 
‘  changes.  Thus  we  fee,  that  infancy  is  weak,  feeble,  barren;  but  youth 

<  is  comely,  flourifhing,  and  luxuriant  ;  manhood  is  fertile,  plump^ 

.  *  ftrong,  and  full  ot  ftaturc  ;  and,  laftly,  old  age  flags,  droops,  be- 

*  comes  dry,  hoary,  languid,  the  fad  prefages  of  its  approaching  diflo- 

<  lution.  And  are  not  plants  fubje(fl  to  the  fame  viciflitudes,  and  go 

*  through  the  fame  ftages?*  Unqueflionably  they  do.  In  thefe,  and  in  a 
thoufand  other  circumflances,  plants  are  analogous  to  animals  ;  but  do 
thefe  analogies  prove  that  plants  are  actually  animated  beings  ?  Nothing 
is  more  diflScult  than  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  definition  of  life.  If 
this  fell  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity,  the  queflion  which  regards 
the  living  powers  of  vegetables  might  be  cafily  determined.  Bare  analogi«5> 
which  are  more  frequently  fanciful  than  folid,  will  never  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe.  Though  vegetables  refemble  aninaals  in  their  growth,  their  nourifh- 
ment,  their  dllTemination,  and  their  decay,  they  have  no  locomotive  facul¬ 
ty;  they  have  nothing  analogous  to  animal  heat,  to  a  ftomach,  heart,  brain» 
or  fenfes,  which  are  effcntial  articles  in  the  idea  of  animation. 

Linnaeus  next  makes  an  eflPort  to  prove  that  plants  are  capably  of 
neouj  motion.  ‘  It  is  evident,*  he  remarks,  ‘  That  a  dead  body  has  na 

*  motion  of  its  own ;  if,  therefore,  any  body  has  fpontaneous  motion,  it  mull 
‘  alfo  have  life.  For  proper  and  internal  motion  in  every  body  depends  on 

*  the  fpontaneous  propulfion  of  fluids,  and  where  fuch  a  propulfion  of  fluids 
‘  is,  there  is  life.^  The  fads  he  produces  in  fupport  of  this  tlrange  argu¬ 
ment  can  only  be  equalled  in  abfurdity  by  the  argument  itfelf.  He  tell  us, 
that  herbs  confined  in  houfes  incline  or  turn  towards  the  light,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  efcape  through  fuch  holes  as  they  can  find  in  the  walls  ;  that  feveral 
plants  nod  and  turn  their  flowers  towards  the  fun;  that  moil  flowers  expand 
in  the  fun,  and  (hut  up  duriug  the  night;  and  that  thofe  plants  called  fenfi- 
live  ftirink  and  roll  up  their  leaves  upon  being  touched.  The  intelligent 
reader  will  naturally  fmile  to  fee  eflfeds  which  evidently  originate  from  me¬ 
chanical  caufes,  aferibed  to  an  adive  and  innate  living  principle.  With;  the 
fame  propriety  might  the  rifing  or  falling  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  or  the  occafioual  expanfiou  and  coutradion  of  a  deal-board,  which  is 
confefledly  a  dead  vegetable,  be  employed  as  proofs  of  the  living  povvers  of 
thefe  fubflances.  > 

Let  us  now  attend  to  his  arguments  derived  from  the  difeafes  and  death  of 
plants.  After  informing  us,  with  much  folemnity,  that  death  is  only  a  pri¬ 
vation  of  life,  and  that  vegetables  dieA'f\\j  of  many  grievous  diilempers,  he 
thus  concludes :  *  Since  then  we  know  that  v^egetables  as  well  as  Animals 

*  die  by  diieafes  and  external  injuries,  we  may  alk,  how  can  vegetables  ex- 

*  change  life  for  iehthy  if  they  were  not  previoufly  endowed  with  life  V  This 
is  a  very  Angular  mode  of  rcafoning:  It  would  appear  that  its  author  has 

I 
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never  attended  to  the  figorathre  vifc  of  words  If  the  '/^  of  vegetables  Hat 
Act  a  more  fubftantiaJ  fupport  them  this  weak  qull^le,  we  are  afraid  tkai 
^verj  man  of  common  fehfe  will  conclude,  that  they  never  did //tir;  and 
tonfeqnently  dmnot,  with  any  trwte  propriety  than  a  mere  figure  of  ipcedi 
can  beHow^  be  faid  to  d/d^ 

Under  ^e  heads  of  anatan^  a^  organszathut  we  are  referred  to  Malpighi 
ind  Grew,  for  the  tubes,  the  .Mis,  the  air-vefiels,  and  the  fluids  which 
are  propelled  through  the  different  parts  of  plants  ;  arid  then  da 
learned  author  gfravcly  concludes  in  this  manner  :  *  All  which  arguments/ 
fays  he,  *  here  addiic^,  abundantly  provtt  that  plants,  as  well  ais  animals,  aw 

•  endu^  with  life.*  Credat  Judaeus  Apella  ! 

Having,  in  this  manner^  attributed  living  powers  to  vegetables,  Linnaeus 
proceeds  to  (liew,  that  they  alfo  enjoy  the  faculty  of  generation.  Toac* 
complilh  this  ptirpofe,  he  has  rccourfe  to  one  of  his  former  aphorifais, 
which  he  borrows  from  Dr  Harvey.  •  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo,*  fays  that  cele¬ 
brated  phyfictah.  To  this  Linnaeus,  in  x\\t.  fponj alia  plant ov  nuptiah^ 
plants^  fubjoihs  the  following  fyllogifm:  ‘We  have  already  demonlfratcd 
‘  that  vegetables  live  ;and  therefore  they  mud  likewife  derive  their  origin  from 

•  But  as  eggs  cannot  be  fertilized  without  receiving  an  impregnation 
from  the  male,  the  eggs  of  vegetables,  in  order  to  cheir  fertilization,' mull 

‘  likewife  be  impregnated  by  a  mdle  plant.  Farther;  as  the  antherae  and  ftig- 

•  mata  are  the  only  efTential  parts  of  a  flower;  all  others  being  occafionalljr 
‘  abfent,  it  follows  that  thefe  parts  are  the  organs  of  .generation.*  In  this 
way  he  goes  on  till  he  difeovers,  ‘  that  the  calix  is  the  marriage  bed :  the  «• 

•  fzlla  tht  curtains :  the  filaments  fche  ff'cmiatic  vejfels\  the  antherae  the  teflci :  the 

•  farina  or  dujl  thib  male  fefnen\  the  Jliptna  the  extremity  of  the  female  organ\ 
‘  tht^Xrdie  vagina  \  the  germen  thQ  ovary ;  the  per/carpiuin  the  ovary  iwpreg* 
^  noted ;  and  the  feeds  the  evuLt  or  eggs* 

The  generative  faculty  of  vegetables,  the  reader  will  perceive,  depends 
folcly  upon  Linnaeus’s  previoiis  reafonihgs  in  favour  of  their  living  powers: 
‘But  a  (lender  foundation  is  perhaps  fufiicient  to  fupport  a  theory  which  de¬ 
rives  its  credit  from  being  addreffed  to  ^thc  pruriancy  of  the  imagination; 
rather  than  to  the  rational  faculties  of  men. 

After  having  beftowed  life  and  a  generative  faculty  upon  plants,  Lin¬ 
naeus  proceeds  a  ftep  farther,  and  aferibes  to* them  a  power  producing 
hybrids  or  muUs  I  This, it  muft  be  allowed,  is  pulhing  analogy  a  great  length.' 
Blithe  goes  farther  ftill,  and,  contrary  to  one  of  the  molt  cftablilhcd  laws’ 
of  animated  nature,  infills  that  his  vegetable  mules  are  capable  of  tranfmkting 
their  monflrous  iflue  topofierity!  Such  bold  aflerttons  would  require  to 
be  fupported  by  a^ferics  of  the  moft  unambiguous  fads.  But,  if  the  reader 
will  confult  the  fponfalia  plantarum,  he  will  find  his  expectation  miferablj 
difappointed.  We  (hall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  ftrongell  of  them. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  (lamina  are  the  male  parts  of  generation,’ 
'and  the  ftigmara  the  female.  Now,  fays  Linnaeus,  if  the  llamina  of  a 
hermaphrodite  flower  be  cut  oflF  before  their  pqllen  .  or  foccundating  dull 
be  ripe,  the  feeds  of  the  plant  will  prove  abortive.  Suppofing  this  fad  to 
be  true,  what  does  it  amount  to?  Is  it  cafy  to  determine  what  changes 
the  young  feeds  may  undergo,  what  injury  they  may  fuffer,  when  theif 
.petals  are  prematurely  forced  open,  and  their  (lamina  cut  off  ?  If  a  preg- 
maat  animal  be  wounded,  and  in  a  part' too  intimately  conneded  w^ith  the 
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Sottas,  what  rcafon  have  we. to  cxped  a  well  proportioned  or  healthy  off- 
fpring  ? 

’What  Linnaeus  calls  a  mule  or  hybrid,  is  a  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  . 
Tefembleone  fpecies,  and  the  leaves  a  different  one.  For  example,  he  makes  . 
the  potcrium  hybridum  annule  b^ot  by  the  agrimonia  eupatoria  upon  the  . 
poterium  ianguiforba.  The  mother  and  father  of  this  vegetable  mule  arc  of 
flich  oppoflte  natures  that  they  belong  not  even  to  the  fame  dais.  If « 
'Vegetables  were  fubjedt  to  fuch  unnatural  and  bizarre  commixtures,  the 
number  of  mules  would  be  infinite.  According  to  the  dodrine  of  Linnaeus,  * 
every  blaft  of  wind,  ever.y^|)Utterfly,  would  daily  produce  hundreds  of  mon- 
ilruous. impregnations.  Neither  gardener  nor  hulbandman  could  purchafe, 
deeds  with  fafety,  unkfs  they  could  difeover  by  infpedtion,  whether  they, 
had  been  impregnated  by  the  fame,  or  by  a  different  fpecies.  .It  is  a  happy 
circumflance,  that  the  oeconomy  of  nature  is  not  liable  to  be  influenced  by. 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  thoie  very  ingenious  gentlemen  whofe  heads  are 
perpetually  hunting  after  hyphothecical  phantoms.  There  is  hardly  a. ge-. 
neraJ  theory  of  the  oeconomy  of  animals,  or  vegetables,  which,  on  the  fup-. 
pofition  of  its  truth,  would  not,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  extirpate  both  animus 
and  vegetables  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  theory  under  confidera- 
tion,  we  have  not  only  mules  produced  by  different  genera  and  ^cies,  but 
thefe  very  mules  fuccefsfully  propagate  their' kinds,  and  are  fubjed  to  be  me- 
tamorphofed  ad  infinitum  by  fubi'equent  impregnations !  Strange  work  i 
how  unlike  the  oeconomy  of  nature  i  Let  us  take  an  ^amjfle,  and  trace 
.apoor  unhappy  plant  through  a  few  .of  its  unavoidable  transfigurations.  A 
nettle  receives  an  impregnation  from  an  oak  ;  the  feed  in  due  time  falls  to 
the  ground ;  a  vegetable  fprings  up ;  it  is  no  longer  a  nettle,  neither  is  it  an 
oak  ;  but  it  is  an  excellent  mule!  This  mule  is  next  impregnated  by  a  tur¬ 
nip.  The  feed  now  brings  forth  neither  a  nettle  nor  an  oak,  nor  a  common 
mule,  but  fomething  fo  monffrous  that  no  language  can  afford  it  a 
name  1 

But,  fays  Linnaeus,  fadls  are  not  to  be  <contradi<^ed.  *  Richard  Baal 
^  gardener  at  Brentford,  fold  a  large  quantity  ot  the  feeds  of  the  braflicaflori- 

*  datofeveral  gardenersln  the  fuburbs  of  London.  Thefe  gardeners,  af- 

*  ter  fowing  their  feeds  in  the  ufual  manner,  were  greatly  furprifed  to  find 
^  the  plants  turn  out  to  be,  not  thofe  of  the  braflica  florida,  but  of  the  braf- 
^  flea  lohgifolia.  The  gardeners  profeicuted-  Baal  for  fraud  in  Well- 

*  minder-hall.  The  court  found  Baal  guilty,  and  fined  him  accordingly. 

*  Had  thefe  judges  (Linnaeus  gravely  obferves)  been  acquainted  with  the 

fexual  hypothefis,  they  would  not  have  found  Baal  guilty  of  any  crim^ 

*  but  would  have  aferi  bed  this  accident  to  a  fortuitous  impregnation  of  the 
^  braflica  florida  by  the  pollen  of  the  braflica  longifolia  T  It  is  happy  for 
mankind,  that  judges. are  obliged  to  decide  according  to  law  or  equity,  and 
•not  according  to  the  hypothetical  whims  of  fanciful  naturalids.  It  is  ac.- 
.knowledged,'that  great  quantities  of  both  the  above  plants  were  raifed  thaft 
feafon  in  Baal’s  garden.  £vep  fqppoliDg  fraud  out  of  the  quedion,  a  feedf- 
.man  or  gardener,  in  packing  up  different  parcels,  by. the  Ample  error  of 
putting  wrong  m^ks  upon  them,  would  produce  a  ipiffake  fimilar  to  this 

.  of  Ba<n ;  but  which  neither  he  nor  his  judges  ever  dresmxed  of  its  producing 
fo  much  ferious  philofophical  fpeculation. 

The  palm-tree  has  been  long  famous  for  its  amours.  The  ffrongeff  in- 
ot  its  venereal  appetite  is  recorded  in  a  letter  frooi  one  Mylius,  or 
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Myleflas,  to  Dr  Watfon*  TJxis  gentleman  writes  to  his  correlpondent^  ^ 

•  that  a  female  palm-tree  grew  many  years  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the 

•  royal  academy  at  Berlin,  without  producing  any  ripe  or  fertile  fruit ;  ^ 

•  that  a  male  branch,  with  its  flowers  in  full  blow,  was  brought  from  Leip- 
«  lie,  about  twenty  German  miles  froifi  Berlin,  and  fufpended  over  the  fe- 
«  male  tree :  The  refult  of  this  operation  was,  that  the  female,  that  very 
*.ye'ar,  produced  loo  ripe  and  fertile  dates.  The  fame  expenment  being  rc- 

•  ppated  the  following  year*  2000  ripe  fruit  were  produced.* 

Not  to  call  Mylius’s  veracity .  in  queflion,  the  experiment,  nevcrthelefs, 
is  far  from  being  conclnflve.  Berlin  is  not  the  climate  of  palm-trees.  The " 
tree  in  queflion  bore  flowers  and  fruit  for  30  years  before  the  experiment 
Ivas  tried ;  but  the  fruit  never  catne  to  full  maturity.  It  is  Well  known,  that 
exotic  plants  feldom  produce  ripe  fruit  in  a  climate  which  Is  not  adapted  to  their 
tiature,  until  they  hare  grown  there  for  a  number  of  years.  Mylius’s  palm* 
tree  had  carried  unripe  fniitfor  30  years.  According  to  the  ufual  courfe' 
of  exotics,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that,  during  all'  thjs  time,  the  * 
fruit  was  every  feafon  making  gradual  advances  towards  perfedlion  ;  that, 
when  the  male  brpheh  happened  to  be  fulpended  over  the  female,  the  plant  * 
had  arrived  at  the  higheft  degree  of  perfe^ion  it  could  ever  acquire  in  the 
climate  of  Berlin  ;  and,  of  courfe,  that  the  accidental' circumftance  of  fuf- 
pending  the  male  branch  over  it,  at  this  critical  period,  might  give  rile  to 
the  deception  of  attributing  the  fertilization  of  the  fruit  to  the  prefence  of 
the  male  branch.  At  any  rate,  the  experiment  is  exceedingly  defective. 
Xo  convince  any  thinking  perfon  that  the  fertility  of  this  tree  was  folcly 
6wing 'to  fome ‘impregnating  virtue  communicated  to  it  by  the  male,  a 
bVaheh  fhdutd  have  been  fufpended  oyer  the  female  one  year,  omitted  the 
hext^  andfo  on  alternately  for  a  courfe  of  [years;  or,  as  Linnaeus  would 
ftx]^refs'7t,  giving  her  a  hufband  one  year,  and  depriving*  her  of  that  gra- 
tifeatibil  *the  next.  After  treating  the  female  in  this  manner  for  feveral 
years,'  if  it  had  uniformly  happened,  that  the  fruit  was  fertile  every  year 
^he  male  branch  was  Aii'pended,  and  unfertile  when  that  operation  was  o* 
mitted,  then  would  there  have  been  a  foundation  for  ednjeffuring  that  there 
Was' fome  connexion  between  the  fertility  of  the  fruit  and  the  prefence  of 
the  male  branch.^  But  as  this  ncccflary  precaution  was  negleded,  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  incomplete^  an^  the  conclufion  drawn  from  it  precipitate  ant} 
unphilofophic. 

‘  ‘  In  accounting  for  the  impregnation  of  all  the  dioicous  plants  *,  an4 
jmofl  of  the  hermaphrodite  plant's,  Linnaeus  has  recourfe  to  the  winds, 
and  to  Infe^Ss.  He  obliged  to  betake  himfelf  to  this  refuge,  in  order  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  female  plants,  when  removed  at  great  diA 
fances  from  males,  are  impregnated.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  ge¬ 
neration  is  one  of  tKc  moft  important  laws  of  nature.  The  operation  of 
‘the  laws  of  nature*  arc  fixed,  fteady,  and  uniform;  hone  of  their  effeiSfs 
are  fubjeded  to  thoCj  uncertainties  which  ncccflarily  refult  from  chance,  or 
^ahy  fortuitous  train  of  circumftanccs.  But  is  there  any  thing  more  dcr» 

.  fultory  and  capricious  than  the  diredion  and  motion  of*  the  winds?  Can 
lire  form  a  conception  of  any  thing  more  cafual  and  uncertain  than  the 
wayward  paths  of  infrds?  The  very  fuppofition,’  therefore,  that  nature 
has  expofed'  the  fertility  of,  at  leaft,  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  vegetable 
)di^dom,  and  hiany  of  them  too' of  the  utmoft  importance  to  m^faqd,  tq 
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thofe  accj(fental  taufes,  is  contrary  to  every  idea  of  found  philpfophy, 
Befioes,  tKc  revcrfe  has  been  proved  by  DrAlfton,  Camerarius,  Tourrte-» 
fort,  Milier.  and  GeofFroy.  Each  of  thefc  gentlemen  reared  female  plants 
in  fuch  fituations,  and  with  fuch  fcrupulous  precautions, to  prevent  any 
fuppofed  impregnation,  by  means  of  the  'air,  or  of  infei^s,  that  no'mai^ 
unlels  he  were  a  vifionary  enthuliafl  in  the  fexual  hypothecs,  could  believe 
in  the  poflibility  of  any  communication  between  the  males  and  femhies. 
Thefc  females,  how’eycr,  produced  fertile  feeds  in  the  greateft  abundance. 
But  a  fexualift  is  perfedly  fatisfied  of  this  aerial  commerce  of  vegetables,  if 
he  can  find  a  male  even  withid  twenty  miles  of  the  female  !  Men  of  this  kind 
are  not  to  bcrcafoned  with*,  they  miift  be  left  in  thp  calm  pofleffion  of  theit* 
prejudices.  .  . 

Thefe  remarks,  it  is  poffible.  Will  give  offence  to  thofe  who  are  attached 
to  refpcdable  names.  But  is  not  truth  more  refpedable  than  any  name 
whatever  ?  And  w  hat  is  it  that  hurts  fo  effedually  Its  inVefligation,  as  the 
gaping  wonder  with  which  the  mafs  of  men  look  towards  a  fyftcm  of  repu* 
tation,  and  as  the  idle  cenfure  which  they  are  often  fo  arduous  to  pou^ 
out  againff  thofe  who  are  dif\)ofed  to  doubt  and  to  reafon  ? 

EJfay  on  Nothing.  A  Difeourfe  delivered  in  a  Society,  i  a  mo,  London^  Mur*  ' 
ray;  Edinburgh^  Elliot.  8vo,  as.  , 

This  author  aims  at  wit,  and  he  attains  It.  His  (ubjei^  is  fantaftica}, 
and  his. art  draws  thence  advantages  to  his  argument.  He  attrads 
attention  by  thoughts  which  are  uncommon ;  he  pleafes  by  his  (Irength  ot 
•cxpreflion.  But,  while  we  give  him  credit  for  his  parts,  we  muid 'condemn 
;him  for  mifapplying  them.  He  has  treated  religion  in  a  drain  of  indecent 
levity.  To  make  a  fport  and  a  padime  of  it,  feems  even  the  audacious  inten* 
tion  of  his  work. 

It  has  ^en  remarked  and  regretted,  that,  in  this  age,  ability  and  error 
‘are  too  frequently  conneded ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  purpofes  of  fcience  are 
,  effcdually  promoted  by  this  propenfity  of  the  wife  to  be  ingenioudy  in  the 
WTonjg.  The  doubts  they  dart,  and  the  objedlbns  they  urge,  when  refolvcd 
•and  refuted,  give  a  greater  folidity,  and  a  firmer  contexture  to  the  fabric 
they  would  overcrow.  In  this  viewj  they  do  a  prejudice  to  the  caufe  they  ' 
.  would  fudain ;  aud  the  infidel,  in  fad,  hadenS|  in  proportion  to  his  tidents^ 
the  triumphs  of  truth. 

But  though,  upon  the  whole,  advantage  and  glory  are  to  rcfult  to  relf-  ^ 
giqn  from  the  attacks  of  philofophers  and, wits;  yet,  temporary  confe- 
.quences  of  an  unhappy  tendency  arc  produced  by  their  writings;  and 
when  the  poifen  is  fcattered,  the  antidote  fbould  be  applied.  To  the  notice 
and  caftigation,  therefore,  of  thatdivifion  of  the  clergy  of  this  city,  who 
have  obtained,  with  the  people,  the  greated  reputation  for  fan^ty,  we  iieg 
leave,  in  a  ferious  and  earned  maon^i  to  recommend  this  publica* 
tion, 

HiSfORY. 


fi  K  O  L  A  N  D.  T0  Prinfer  Edinburgh  ATagasthr. 

The  following^ account,  from  the  London  STRICTURES  on  an  Addrefs  to  the  Public;- 
Gazette,  dated  December  exhibits  a  announcing  the  North-Bririlh  Intdligencer,  ar’ 

melancholy  pklure  of  the  progrrfs  of  the  A-  Conflituuonal  MiicelUny. 

merican  phrenzy,  and  a  difmal  prefage  of  the  Sin, 

cruel  operations  that  will  be  neciflary  to  cffcG  T  Hare  read  the  propofalt  for  the  North- 
mn^icilcnre.  X  Britifh  Intelligencer,  or  Conffitutional  Mi(i 

.  WhiuhalU  Dfcemher  a;.  ^  ■  cellany  ;  and  I  am  difpofed  to  lay  my  opinion 

This  morning  Brook  Watfon,  Efq;  arrived  of  them  before  the  pi^lic.  They  arc  written, 

at  lord  George  Germain’s  office  from  Quebec,  1  am  told,  by  an  eminent  dir  me,  who  values 

’with  difpatches  from  Major-general  Carleton,  highly  the  elegance  of  his  pen,  and'whofe  abi- 

dated  Monfread  the  5th  of  November,  con-  lity  it  much  extolled  by  his  friends.  Thefc 

raining  intelligence,  that  general  Carleton  not  things,  I  confefs,  piqued  my  coriofity.  I  was 

being  abletocoUcfi  a  force  that  might  he  dc-  impatient  to  get  a  paper,  which,  I  thought, 
pend^  npon  for  the  relief  of  St  John’s,  the  muft  be  admirible :  I  was  difappointed  ia 
rebels  had  taken  advantage  of  the  defeftion  of  perufing  it,  obferved  the  demerit  of  the  piece,, 
the  lower  clafs  of  Canadians  to  prefs  forward  made  a  refhrfiion  or  two  on  the  indiferetions 
their  enterpriie ;  aftd  that  the  forts  of  Cham-  of  friendihip,  and  am  about  to  amnfe  myfeif 
blee  and  St  John  upon  Riehlieu  river,  the  lat-  ^  with  (ketching  out  a  few  remarks,  which  are 
ter  of  which  had  (lopped  the  progrefs  of  the  perfe^Uy  at  your  (crvice. 
rtbels  for  above  two  months,  had  mrrcndcred.  Paragraph  the  firfl, 

mod  the  prriTons  were  nrade  prifoners  upon  *  **  The  ffrefent  age  Hath  furnilbed  ample  mot^ 

capitulation.  Her  for  ^boih]  panegyric  and  cenfurt;-  and, 

By  a  letter  from  lifotenant-governor  Gra-  [when  viewed  under  different  afpefls]  •  it  is 
mahe,  dated  Quebec,  Nov.  9.  it  appears,  that  not  eafy  to  determine,  whether  greater  occa- 
a  p^rtv  of  rebas,  under  the  command  of  one  fion  bath  been  given  for  the yirmer  or  the  latf 
Arnold,  had  invaded  the  province  by  the  way  ter.  Our  rwn  country  it  general fy  Tuppofed  to 
of  the  river  Chaudiere  ;  and  that  part  of  them  be  advancing  in  improvement and  tbofc  who 
were  afloally  arrived,  and  had  taken  poll  at  arc  leall  fatished  with  its  prefent  (late  acknow- 
Poiat  Levi  op  polite  to  Q^becI  ledge,  that  commerce  and  arts  Bourifli,  avvl 

•  FarBamentary  yroceeAngs  in  Our  next  that  the  Britilh  nation  hath  arrived  at  a  height 

SCO.T^-AND.  ’  of  opulence,  power,  and  fplendor,  unknown 

On  Tuefday,  December  itt.  the  court^  of  m  any  former  period  of  her  annals.  If  the 
ieffion  gave  judgment  in  the  famous  queftion  national  ebarafier  ffiould  be  thought  decHnina^ 
tiCtween  Mr  Scotland  of  Dumfermline  and  the  the  evil,  we  hope,  is  not  pail '  a  remeiy,^ 
rev.  Mr  James  Thomfbn  miniftcr  there,  for  While  every  appearance  of  eminent  virtue  is 
ibme  perfonal  attacks  made  by  the  Utter  upon  rewarded  with  public  efleem  and  veneration,  a 
Mr  Scotland  from  the  pulpit.  The  court  un-  good  citizen  ought  not  to  dejpair  of  hk  coua- 
animoufly  exprefled  the  utmoR  indignation  at  try.” 

Mr  Thomfon’s  condufl,  found  his  ^haviour  i.  Why  it  (hould  be  laid,  as  particularly 
naworthy  of  the  charaOer  of  a  mintOer  of  charahferijtlc  of  the  prefent  age,  that  it  has  fur- 
the  goff^,  contrary  to  the  decency,  dig-  niihed  ample.  me/Zer  for  and  cenjitrt, 

nity,  and  purity  of  the  pulpit,  and  highly  in-  1  know  noe.  Is  not  this  the  cafe  in  all  ages  I 
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it  wool^  be  inkiftice  to  refafe  it  to  this  after  it  occurred  that  a  cootemplative  mind 

might  be  ufefully  empl<^  in  all  the  great  ba« 

3.  When  a  ndional  charaRcr  decRneSt  k  is  an  fioeft  of  life,  and  that  (olid  reflexions,  on  in- 

ehrerration  founded  on  experience,  that  the  evit  terefting  fubjeXs,  might  admit  of  natural  or¬ 
is  paji  all  remedy.  It  is  in  the  order  of  nature,  der  and  plain  exprefljon,  the  drain  of  writing 
that  nations  approach  to  perfeXion,  or  recede  underwent  a  remarkable  change,  greatly  for 
from  it.  The  manners  of  men  muft  be  cither  the  honour  of  thofe  who  introduced  it.  The 
refining  or  fpoiMng.  There  is  no  condition  in  gr«t  topics  of^  religion  and  government  were 
which  they  arc  dationary  ;  and  there  is  no  in-  dripped  ef  their  myderious  drefs,  no  bnger 
dance,  I  ^lieve,  of  a  flfate  that  recovered  its  perplexed  by  techni<^  language,  frivolous  /Sf^ 
virtue,  after  k  had  once  lod  k.  Nor  can  I  and  idle  diftinBions  ;  but  |  treated  in  aa 

conceive  how  men  can  fuppofe,  without  being  ea^  and  farmRar  manner^  and  brought  within 
abfurd,  that  the  BriRfi  naRon  is  advancing  in  the  reach  of  eomnwn  underfian£ng.  The  ordi- 
impravement,  and  » that  yet  its  national  ebarao-  nary  affairs  of  life  were  not  left  untouched  ; 
'ter  is  decRning.  It  is  a  pky  that  this  author  nor  any  deemed  unworthy  of  a«e«- 
had  not  accudomed  himfclf  to  tbiuk,  before  he  lion,  which  could  contribute  to  the  informaioa 
allowed  himfclf  to  vri/e;  and  fcrvicc  of  mankind.- 

4.  Does  this  fciolid  fancy,  that  it  is  the  at'  ^  !•  It  I^ms  an  unnecedary  piece  0/  informa- 

fearance  only  of  eminent  virtue  that  is  reraiarded  tion  to  tell  ns,  that  volumes  which  arc  conMd 
with  public  edeem  and  veneration  ?  1  hope  are  oh/ure  ;  and  ^to  lay  that  the  fcboolmen  uid 
not.  If  it  is  true,  then,  that  virtue,  when  e-  the  fruit  of  their  refear ches  before  the  peoflt^ 
minent,  never  fails  of  this  rmrurd,  the  good  «  to  violate  the  truth.  They  communicated 
citizen,  indead  of  defpairing  of  hfs  country,  k  in  a  learned  language,  and  only  to  the  iearw^ 
has  re^n  to  rejoice  in  it.  They  never  thought  of  the  people.  It  is 

Paragraph  the fecoad,  poflible,  indeed,  that  this  author  never  exa- 

“  Whether  the  prefent  age  rivals  the  pre-  mined  any  of  the  huge  volumes  which  be  re- 
ceeding,  in  vigour  of  gerdus  and  depth  of  eru£^  probates ;  and  a  violation  of  truth  procee<fiog 
tion,  hath  been  often  controverted  :  But  it  ad-  ignorance,  is,  I  acknowledge,  lefs  atrod- 

mits  no  controverfy  with  the  candid,  that  ous  than  one  founded  in  defign. 
knowledge  isf  at  preient  more  generally  dif-  It  was  not  till  after  the  fcboolmen  were 

fufed  through  the  mafs  of  the  people  than  for-  gone,  that,  in  this  writer’s  opinion,  the  dUbo- 
merly,  the  inquiries  of  the  fpeculative  extend-  very  was  made,  that  a  contemplative  mind  might 
ed  to  a  greater  variety  of  fubjeXs,  and  the  re-  be  ufefully  employed  in  all  the  great  bujinefs  of 
fult  communicated  to  the  world  in  a  more  Of*  lifr  !  yftf  by  all  the  great  buunefs  of  life,  be 
greeable  manner.**  means  chiefly  reRgion  and  g^ernment ;  and 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the  thefe,  together  with  logic  aud  metaphyliaEy 
prefent  age  has  more  knowledge  than  the  laft  ;  were  exprefsly  the  great  topics  on  which  the 
oecaufe,  in  faX,  it  has  the  iknowledge  of  fcboolmen  were  employed.  And  it  requires 
laft  age  and  its  own.  The  depth,  therefore,  little  penetration  to  fee,  that  their  contempla- 
of  erudition  which  this  writer  fpeaks  of,  he  tions,  however  much  they  were  deformed  by 
Ihould  have  applied,  not  to  the  age,  but  to  artifice  and  quibble,  paved  the  way  to  a  juft^ 


I  iHlrnsjli 


lliff  r«it;wi1 


Individuals  alfo  of  that  period  he  (hould  have 
applied  the  vigour  of  renius  he  talks  of ;  and, 
in  this  cafe,  it  would  be  prepofterous  in  him  to 
contend,  that  a  more  agreeable  manner  is  pof> 
fefled  by  the  feeble  and  monotonous  fcribblers  of 
the  prefent  times.  What  is  this  but  to  fay, 
that  the  manly  ftrength  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  powerful  exprefCon  of  Hooker,  are 
lefs  agreeable  than  tlfe  flowery  infipidity  of 
Harvey,  or  than  his  own  infantine  lullaby? 

Paragraph  the  third. 

“  While  ingenious  men  cooflned  their  re- 
^  Marches  to  the  fcience  of  the  fchools,  and  laid 
*  the  frok  of  them  before  the  People  in  large  vo' 
lumes,  often  confufea  and  obfeure,  and  almoft 
for  ever  jejune  and  inelegant,  the  hufy  part  of 
.  the  world  waf  neceflarily  excluded  irom  the 
benefit  of  them,  both  by  the  nature  of  their  fub' 
^jeBs,  and  the  manner  of  treating  them  :  But, 

f  This  word  is  applies  very  well  to  know' 
ledge  and  refult ;  but  did  the  writer  confuit  bis 
car,  or  his  ' whea  he  made  it  refer  to 

infuiries'P 


dent  of  the  fubjeXs  they  iliuftrated,  the  modes 
of  realbning  thus  exercked,  however  aukward, 
and  their  diftinXions,  however  complex  cr 
minute,  had  their  ufe  and  their  value,  and 
were  produXive  of  confequences  falutary  to  the 
art  of  reafoning. 

g.  The  nature,  he  (ays,  of  the  fubjeXs  they 
canvaffed,  that  is,  the  nature  of  reRgion  and 
government,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
they  treat^  them,  excluded  the  bufy  part  of 
mankind  from  the  benefit  of  their  relearches* 
They  did  fo.  But  mark  the  fentiment  be  ftib- 

I  This  fentence  is  ftraogely  faulty.  The 
word  but  does  not  properly  refer  ta  the  firft 
branch  of  the  firft  clau^  ‘  The  great  topics 
of  religion  and  government  were  ftripjied  of 
their,  myftcrions  dreft ;  hsU  treated  in  an  etiyi 
and  familiar  manner,*  is  an  odd  form  of  phra- 
feology.  Did  he  mean,  for  the  fake  of  ele¬ 
gance,  an  oppofition  to  the  expreflion,  where 
,  there  was  none  in  the  fenfe  ?  ot  is  this  really 
an  example  of  ofeitaocy  ia  ^  moft  cclebnii- 
ted  performan^  ? 


Joint.  The /rji/i  of  writing  und€rwenl  a  rf-  ind  obrenratiofis  on  various  fubje^^s.  Jg 
f^hik  (;hMgt\  ind  wb;jt  t^c  coTifc-  thefe  were  commonly  ad. led  t lie  of  th% 

q^oieoce  ?  "Tht  ffeat  Jo^ks  of^  terx'T-}  ^9-  times,  containing  fuch  occurrenf  csp  cicherofA 

vfrmmeut  were  f  ripped  of  Mr  my^rtous  dr^,%  public  or  private  nature,  as  rnlgU  be  ufcful  or 

treated  U  a  fa/mUar  mamaer,  aad  or^ugbt  wiiBjn  entertaining  to  perrons  In*  every  iUtiou  of 
the  reach  of  common  underjhanding  (  can  lee  .  life.** 

▼cry  well  that  the  manner  .of  wniing  was  im-  ^  Thit  theory  of  th 

proved.  But  the  nature,  I  hclleye,  of  rcUgion  cations  the  anchor  n 

finil  gevcTJimcn/ remained  liill  the  ifaine  j  and  genious ;  an«i,  in  d 
he  had  obferved,  that  it  was  tie  nature  of  the  p.iii  it  coll  hit 
^eie fuhjeRs,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  notion  is  the  truth, 
they  were  treated  by  tbe  feho  ilmcn,  which  cr-  alitj 
eluded  tbe  bufy  part  5/  mankind  from  comprehend^  j^li 
Inrtbem,  The  hew  Jirdia  of  writing,  then,  gagi 
which  he  talks  of,  mull  have  altered  lUcj^iure  ; 
of  thefe  futijc^.  And  this  (tram  of  writing  bad 
Cou^dicAivi  zxk  egfy  OLTtd  famiUar  manner^^^  The  1 
fuhjcBs,  it  feems,  of  retigion  irii  government  iha^  fug^efted  thchi 


p:/i^  infu  matio/t  on  important  fubjeas,  (uf  who 
— J  NO  lei  fit  re  for  writing  volumes ;  and  it  was 
i)ot  the  ytew  of  accommodating  fuch  perfons 
-  ‘t  tlic  view  of  accom- 

pivc  nothing  fiaed  or  permanent  to  their  na-  rnodating  what  be  calls  a  great  part  cf  the 

ture  !  and  depend  altogether  on  a  Jlrata  of  middle  and  lower  ranks,  who  were  very 'capable 

pr  .onan  eafj  nwd  familuir  manner  !  of  reccivih-r  injlru^lion.  Thefe  work*  owed 
Ijhis,  ft  mart  be  coaiefled,  is  a  dircovery  of  a  their  cxi«!cncc  to  ihc  idea  of  prefci  vlag  th^ 
peculiar  kind  :  and,  in  this  cafe,  ii  rnudbe  hijfory  and  occurreni,es  of  tbe  times  \  a  matter 

liUoWcd,  thaf  tnc  CHANCE  which  the jirolrt  of  which  he  conlideri  as  originally  a  (ccondary 

wniiafj  under ivcnt  was  kemaakable,  and,  con.njeration  wjth  them,  bccaule  it  is  fo  ac 
as  he  cxprcifics  it,  greatljj  for  the  honour  ofthoje  prefent.  It  was  not  with  Itanding,  iu  their  riic^ 

fubo  iatro^ced  it,.  It  w’s,  indeed,  more  to  the  kreat  purpafe  they  ferved ;  and  this  he 

their  honour  than  they  were  aware  of.  ^  ,  might  have  fceo,  if  lU  had  earned  his  attco-* 

But*  to  be  ferioui.  If  tf.is  grave  divine  tion  to  their  hiltdry. 

would  accept  of  niv  advice,^  I  would  entreat  But,  whife  it  is  to  be  remarked  as  a  lulutary 
bfm  to  look  a  little  into  the  fchpolnjicn  whom  coblcv^ucnce  of  fuch  publications,  that  they  a- 

he  affe^  to  defpiic;  and,  I  can  aifure  him,  mule  the  leifure  of  the  biiiy,  it  is  not, to  be 

that,  if  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  or  of  learn-  forgotten  that  they  often  flatter  the  vanity  of 
102  fome  of  their  fubUltj  and  diJUnSfioxs,  fic  the  weaV,  and  feduhe  perfons,  like  our  author 

will  not  rcafon,  fot  the  future,  fo  ciu^ly  like  and  his  allociates,  into  idle  attempts  to  in  forth 

a  child.  ,  the  public  by  babiih  ipe'culatioo  and  feniliefs 

4.  “  The  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  fays  he,  prat, 
were  not  left  untouched ;  nor  any  pnnt  deem-  Paragraph  the  fifth, 

ed  unworthy  of  public  attention,  which  could  “  Publications  ot  this  kind  arc  very  ntstnee* 

^ntrihute  to  xdie  injormation  and  fervke  of  rods  in  South-Britain  :  And,  hcia^  accefitile  to 

mankind**  ^  ,  'fH  t^unis  and  orders  jnf  men,  both  for  rc/ihryl/yf 

Does  he  in  rcaKty  believe^  ^that^thcrc^  is^  and  reeetsnnglnfQrmadon^  it  may  be  Tuppofed, 
'time  ox  penod  of  y&cie/jf  that  will  rtfufe  its  thit,  with  all  their  im per tcdlionsj  they  have 
'tendon  to  mj/Zers  that  are  to  contribute  to  its  'Hh  fiflall  infTuence  upon  the  opinions  aiid  oian.* 
information  and  fervice  ?  One  might  afk  him,  ders  of  the  people,,  iThc  highefi  reedve  froAi 
ip  tbi»  cafe,  how  ic  is  that  nations  are  to  im-  them  fome  imprediohs,  and  the  fefs  tmp  roved 
proved  have  no  other  auide  j|p  formnig  a  juagment 

Paragraph  the  fourth,  ^  <>pon  a^irs  of  ^e  grcatefl  iipponance.  ^u‘ch 

•*  Kotwithllaoding  this  improvement,  .  it  publications,  when  conducted  with  impprtlalir 
was  dill  regretred,  that  many  perfons  fngtjged  ty  ^n'd  candouf,  enable  the  witif  artd  yfltUottf 
if  oBive  ttfe,  "and  well qmfified  for jfivJng  infor-  to  hold  out  Ifghts  to.  their  TcIIo w*citta<^s.  for 
motion  on  important  fubjetls,  h^  no  fefjurefdr  dife&ikg,  and  to  exhibit  moHves  *  for  abin&atfng 
ygrrifikg  'volmmes  j  and  diat  a  great ^art  of  the  the  huunefs  pf  life.** 

middle  and  lower  tanks,  who  were  i.  Th*e  being  accefiihle  io  n\\  ranks  und  er* 

pableof  recdviiig  in (titi^on,  could  hpite  bei-  dtrs  of  then,  for  conveying  and  receiving  infer* 
thcr  the  expence  or§  the  time  of  reading  htadon,  appe^ai-s  a  very  atmvvard  ai'id.  putid  ex- 
«beni.  This  inconvenience  found  a  remedy,  •  ^rclITob;  and  1  aih  afraid,  t^^^  that  icil  'iM- 
tn  a  hoffiblt,  .though  not  Qnhfcfui  fpedes  of  higbdui.  pc^s  h'k  mean,  thaf  pdiodlc  pb- 
ij^licatiofl,  equally ‘commodions  for  authors  hhtatlon I  a^  to  ill  of  imra,  for 


it  ihoaid  be  coafiftb>| 
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them  ?  Does  he  ipwn^  a»^  acjoeffihle 

to  all  ranks  of  men  for  receiving  information 
from  them  ?  Or  that,  by  being  accefftble  to 
all  ranks  of  men,  they  operate  to  their  infor¬ 
mation  ?  1  proteft  1  am  aha  We  to  decide  this 

weighty  matter ;  t(id  if  rhrtor^cia^s  tell  '^iis, 
that  it  is  a  bad  fcntence  wnich  miifl  be  read 
twice  before  it  is  underftood,  it  ‘muil  bc*^  a 
much  woi'rc'one  that  will  dilclole  itftlf  only  to 
its  author.' 

1.  By  the  higheft,  this  writer  means,  I  fup- 
pofe,  men  of  qnality  or  nation,  and  be  oppofes 
them  to  the  lefs  improved  Hr  mud  thmk, 
therefore,  that  men  of  birth  are  generally  Vfe)l 
improved  ;  a  ipaxim  which  will  bear  to  bedif- 
puted.  ''He  then  diflinguilhes  from  both  tbc 
ivife  dind  the  virtuous \  and  thef'e,  by  this  ac¬ 
count,  ihoqld  be  neither  men  of  rank^  nor  of  hn^ 
ff9vemeni\  andyet  he  had  juft  imputed  f/w/rore- 
ment  xo'vien  of  rank.  'But  perhaps  and 

improvement  have  with  him'  no  fimifarity  of 
meaning.' 

Is  it  in  this  wildnefs  and  confuHon  that  this 
reverend  paftpr  holds  put  tlie  tidings  6T  the 
gofpcl  ^  Is  it  thus  that  he  confounds’  all  its  c- 
uemies  ?  ’ 

Paragraph  the  pxtb. 

The  freedom  of  their  civil  conftlr^tiort, 
which' intcrefteth  every  citizen  in  the  mcafurc's 
of  government,  hath  given  the  people  of  En<j- 
land  a  turn  for  poMcal  refiedions  beyond  thbie 
of  any  other  country  :  Nor  is  this  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at :  The  people  who  enjoy  the  great- 
eft  liberty  will  for  ever  be  moft  addi^cd  §tothis- 
kind  of  thinking  ;  it  being  impofftble^  in  the  pre- 
fent  flate  of  the  world,  to  preferve  public  freedom 
■without  it,*.  The  conductors  ol  nations  arc 
fddom  fond  of  this  dilpoftlion.  The  moft 
virtuous f,  while  they  acknowledge  tl-c  obliga¬ 
tions  of  julticc  and  honour,  difdain  to  be  cOn~ 
trouled  by  their fubjeBs.  Rareiy  oath  the  world 
behela  the  rulers  of  a  Jiate  raiife  a  rampart  againjl 
the  encroachments  of  their  own  power  in  the  light 
and  jpitii  of  the  people,  for  whole  fcrvicc  alone 
that  power  was  created.  It  is  only  from  the 
efforts  of  a  magnanimous  nation,  that  this  fa- 
lutary  work  can  be  expeCted.  To  fuch  exer-* 

t  It  is  commonly  the  pradlicc  to  oppoic  the 
higheft  to  the  lowefl ;  and  this  feems  natural 
and  proper,  except  to  men  of  the  fort  or  clafs 
to  which  this  writer  pertains* 

5  Is  not  addiBed  always  taken  in  a  bad  fonfe? 
Can  the  e’xprefffion  be  ufod,  he  was  addiBed  to 
freedom  of  thought  !  1  fuppofo  not.  It  can  be 
raid,  however,  be  •was  ad£Bed  to  defamafion, 
of  addiBed  to  gambling  athoadh  or  ‘dice,  or' 
MBed.to  low  indulgensies,  *'• 

'  **  This  unfortunate  claufe  begins  and  con^ 
eludes  witbi/.  ‘ 

f  After  virtuous,  the  reader  makes  a  pauf^, 
and^muft  go  back  to  Che  fehtdiM^He  had  left, 
before  he  can  perceive  what"  tflVi  writer  points 
at.  The  words  of  thefe  ought  to  have  followed 
Virtuatu  *•*  *  ;  *•' 
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tions  w:  owr  our  prefent  eftablilhnent  iii  ' 
church  ^ind  ftate  ;  and  the  tiappinefo  of  bddg 
governed  by  princes  who  derive  thrir  tide  ctf  ^ 
the  crown  from  the  freedom  of  the  fu^jc^l:.** 

1.  Is  there,  then,  a  ftate  or  comRiton  of  tbc 
world,  in  which  piftltc  freedom  can  be  prefor- 
ved,  without  the  kind  of  thinking  here  mention* 
ed  i'So  this  profound  reafoher  would  infinaates 
and  this,  it  is  probable,  is  an  example  of  the 
originality  which  is  to  diftinguilb  hfs  work  t 
He  mult  have  ftrangc  notions*,  indeed,  of  fo- 
cicty  and  (he  hun>an  mind.  It  is  an  odd  idea 
to  fancy,  that  there  ever  was,  even  aneod^ved 
people,  among  whom  poRiical  tbinting  exilUd 
not  I  Can  the  defpot,  with  all  the  terrors  that 
attend  him,  annihilate  in  t!te  Have  who  tresn* 
blesat  his  nod  the  power  of  refltBion  ?  Does 
the  latter,  while  he  crouches  and  is  dleot, 
conceive  no  thought 'of  the  mifory  of  his  own 
fituation,  and  of  (be  tyranny  of  bis  mafter  I 
This  notion,  one  would  think,  is  fofliciently 
fancaftic.  But  it  is  a  trifle  to  the  deepnefs  o£« 
abfurdity  into  which  this'writer  plonges.  lie 
even  ventures  to  think,  that  there  may  be  » 
ftate  in  the  world  in  the  aBual  enjoymenc  of. 
freedom,  the  people  of  which  have  no  paRticah 
refteBion  or  thinking,  but  are  perfeQly  indifla* 
rent  to,  and  altogether  upconneOed  with,  aOi 
matter  s' of  government  /  And  he  tells  us  accor-' 
dingly,  with  an  air  of  difeovery,  that  tbc  fre^ 
fent  times  bear  no  refomblance  to  this  condiikni 
it  being  impojfihle,  in  the  pfefont'  iNtc  of  tb4 
world,  to  preferve  public  fiecdom  wUhont  pcIbt^ 
tical  thinking. 

'  a. ‘  Again  :  Is  this  acurate  thinker,  tklf 
peaceable  citizen  ferious,*  when'  he  intimates  4 
cenfure  of.  princes,  ybr  diJHatmng  to  be  contronfed- 
by  their  fnbjeBs.  i'hc  moft  vtrtnoms  of  thefo, 
Idvs  he,  while  they  acknowledge  the  obRgationt 
of  jufttce  and  honour,  yet  difdain  this  controuU. 
Is  It  a  mark  of  their  wanting  virtue  that  they 
dilcover  this  difdain  ?  Does  this  preacher  of' 
the  gofpcl  o(  peace  mean  to  encourage  anar¬ 
chy  ?  ■  Does  he  dare  to  difTeminate  feditioa  ? 

y  Farther,  in  the  wildnefs  of  his  difafo* 
tion  to  the  rulers  of  a  ftate,  he  fcmples  not  tO' 
accujc  them  of  dllcouraging  knowledge  in  their ' 
fubJeOi,  andfeenis  mightily  otfended  that  they 
do  not  publilh  mifcclianies  and  news*papers»^ 
thereby  to  raife  up  a  rampart  agdinft  the  encroach^, 
meats  o/' their  own  power,  in  the  Ggbt  and fpirit 
of  the  people*  Is  this  infamtyfJor  si  it  iogicl 


I  ini|l]t  di{l  farth^jili^ra^e  the  frivolity  q# 
this  writer,' by  continuing  to  reoi^k,  bp^t^ 
reiqawinsi  pafkgri»phs 

tafk,l  find,  woulf  toq'ampfo 

for  ypqr  MifoeUany,  Tt*  wojfld  rpBuirc  hatf  js. 
volume  to  point  out  evei^  maj:k.i;jt  iu 
nefs  and'  abfafdity ;  ;^qd»  (rom  what  has  okh, 
o^rvedt  it  iseafy  to  ^cc^ye,  'thi^^  infkad  af 
being  worthy  of  fo  'rough  trouble,  ic  def^S^^ 
QoV  the  notice  now  beffbwed  upon  It, 


^  the  Addre&i  p*  ^ 


